BUTWHOS 
VWJCHINGBIG 

BRomro? 


Lots  of  people,  including  you.  All 
wondering:  Is  our  new  total  market¬ 
ing  information  service  only  a  front 
for  the  latest  Sun-Times/Daily  News 
media  pitch? 

No.  Just  ask  a  Field  Man  some¬ 
thing  specific  about  your  product’s 
heavy,  medium  and  light  Chicago 
users,  and  how  various  combinations 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and  TV 
programs  reach  them.  And  see  for 
yourself. 

You’ll  get  a  detailed  answer  in 
numbers,  compiled  from  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  independent  researchers 
like  BRl  and  Carl  J.  Nelson. 

And  any  ideas  you  get  for 
improving  your  media  schedule  will 
be  unbiased,  because  Big  Brother’s 


computers  treat  all  media  equally. 

So  if  another  medium  will  serve  your 
needs  better  than  the  Sun-Times/ 
Daily  News,  Big  Brother  will  tell 
you  exactly  that. 

And  when  Big  Brother  puts  us 
first,  we’ll  deserve  it — because  of 
our  reach  among  your  primary 
prospects  and  our  retail  rates  for 
national  combination  advertisers. 

After  all,  we  know  our  two 
papers  can  outperform  other  Chicago 
media  a  lot  of  the  time,  or  we 
wouldn’t  be  offering  a  service  like 
Big  Brother  in  the  first  place.  We’d 
)ust  leave  you  in  the  QgY 

big  MOTHER 
RRST. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES/CHICAGO  DAlUr  NEWS 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


&  Publisher 


If  you  want  finer 
reproduction, 
see  your  W)od  Flong 
Representative. 


siness: 


Good  reproduction  in  stereotyping  depends  on  good  molds  with 
sharp,  clearly  defined,  deep  bowls  and  good  tone  definition. 

That,  essentially,  is  what  Wood  Flong  delivers  in  thousands 
of  plants,  all  over  the  world,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Fine  reproduction  and  dependable  service — 

they’re  both  yours  to  command  . . .  with  Wood  Flong  Mats. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHIce:  SSI  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-29SO 


SeRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


One  of 

Your  Readers 
Could  Win  a 
Two-Week  Trip  for  2 
Anywhere  on  Earth 


Your  readers  undoubtedly  will  hear  about  a  contest  to  let  America 
guess  the  instant  the  first  American  astronaut  steps  onto  the  surface  of 
moon. 

The  contest  is  being  sponsored  by  TODAY,  Florida's  Space  Age  News¬ 
paper,  the  Gannett  daily  which  serves  the  Cape  Kennedy  area. 

Your  paper  can  be  a  co-sponsor  in  this  most  novel  contest  — free 
of  any  cost. 

First  prize  is  a  two-week,  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  anywhere  on 
earth.  Second  prize  is  a  two-week  trip  for  two  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

TODAY  will  pay  all  costs  of  the  prizes  and  judging.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  promote  the  contest  as  a  co-sponsor  with  TODAY.  TODAY  will 
supply  ad  mats  and  repro  proofs. 

If  you  want  in,  or  more  details,  write:  Maurice  Hickey,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Florida,  32922.  Or  call  305-636-2641. 


mo  AY. 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 


Member  of  Gannett  Group 


% 

SIEMENS 


Teleprinter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


*  6-level  typesetting  code 

*  85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec. 

*  4- row  keyboard,  62  keys 

*  116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 

TELEPRINTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 


i - i 

I  I 

I  Fur  full  information  on 

!  I 

\  the  Siemens  Teleprinter  106  | 

j  write  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEPT. 

I _ ! 


SIEMENS  AMERICA  INCORPORATED 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  | 

JANUARY  i 

11-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York  Hotel,  { 
Toronto. 

16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Washington  Athletic  Club,  f 
Seattle. 

16-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  t 

16-18 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermitage,  I 
Nashville.  F 

16-19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America.  Cheyenne. 

17 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Publishers'  seminar.  Rutgers  University,  t 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

17-18 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge,  " 
Va. 

17-18 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Western  Skies  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

17- Feb.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific. 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge,  Va.  , 

18-19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel, 

Natural  Bridge. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Production  Conference.  | 
Blue  Garden  Restaurant,  Dallas. 

19- 21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont  f 
Plaza  Hotel,  Now  York  City. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nows  editors.  American  Press  t 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  | 

22- 25— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton  f 

Hotel.  Chicago.  j 

23- 25 — Idaho  Press  Association.  Downtowner  Motel,  Boise.  1 

23- 25 — Short  course  for  advertising  staff.  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associa-  t 

tion.  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore.  : 

24- 25 — Texas  Press  Association,  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Houston. 

27-31 — Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Seminar.  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene. 

31-Feb.  I — Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Workshop.  Ramada  Sands,  Mil-  . 
waukee.  L 


FEBRUARY  t 

2-4 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  [ 

Buffalo.  k 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni-  i 
varsity.  New  York.  j 

4-9— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  f 
Francisco.  ■ 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Shel-  ! 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  ' 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel.  I 
Columbus.  k 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville.  I 

13-15— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia.  t 

13-15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse.  1 

13- 19 — Accredited  Homo  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows,  j 

Scottsdale,  Arizona.  1 

14- 15 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene.  [ 

14-16 — Utah  Press  Association.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  * 

16- 18 — ^Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19-22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 

President,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ' 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  _ 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker  i 

House,  Boston.  [ 

26- March  I — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-Call,  ' 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  |  Gl 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Belvedera  ^  Pig 

Hotel,  Baltimore.  j  r 

28- March  4 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel,  ■  '  ° 

Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

_  ist 
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Ask  us 


Guessing  is  not  for  us.  We  know  our  markets— from  fun- 
happy  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to  furniture  manufacturing 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  We  can  tell  you  what  families  earn 
and  how  they  spend  their  money.  We  know  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people,  the  climate.  We  can  tell  you  the  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers,  wholesalers  ,  .  .  and  just  about  anything 
else  you  might  like  to  know.  This  is  information  regularly 


available  to  our  advertisers  and  friends. 

Ask  us  about  a  Donrey  Media  Group  market,  and  see 
how  well  we  know  those  we  serve.  It's  only  part  of  the 
reason  Donrey  Media  Group  has  grown  from  a  single 
newspaper  in  1940  to  24  dailies  and  20  weeklies  today. 
And,  we  still  have  growing  pains. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Ooriwld  W.  Reynolds,  Rresidont 


★  ★  ★ 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It*s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


LATE  CHRISTMAS  FALLOUT:  Jim  Terrell  sends  a  galley  from 
the  tv  preview  column  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  dated  De¬ 
cember  24.  “SPECIAL,”  exclaims  the  run-in  subhead,  “CHRIST 
IS  BORN  (Rerun).”  Sounds  like  the  Second  Coming  was  televised  i 
.  .  .  MINISKIRTED  DEBBIE  WILLIAMS,  a  reporter  for  the  Buf-  ' 
falo  (N.Y)  Courier  Express  since  graduating  from  Mount  Holyoke 
College  last  June,  is,  as  she  says,  “the  only  female  reporter  I  know 
who  is  also  a  retired  Santa  Claus.”  Her  paper  had  her  pose  as  a 
department  store  Santa  and  interview  the  local  kids.  “Reporting  I 
is  a  much  easier  job  than  playing  Santa  Claus  I  can  assure  you,”  , 
says  Debbie  .  .  .  The  back  page  of  a  pre-Christmas  edition  of  the 
Athens  ((ia.)  Banner-Herald  was  printed  in  yellow  and  orange —  j 
Christmas  wrapping  paper.  .  .  .  PAUL  A.  McKALlP,  editor  of  the 
Tuscan  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  received  two  separate  greetings  from 
GI’s  in  Vietnam.  They  requested  that  the  Christmas  messages  to 
their  families  be  run  as  paid  ads.  McKalip  ran  them  free  in  the 
Letters  column  and  built  an  editorial  around  them.  “Newspaper¬ 
men,”  he  wrote,  “despite  anyone’s  opinion  to  the  contrary,  greet 
good  news  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  readers  read  it.  Newspa¬ 
permen,  in  fact,  are  even  more  conscious  than  readers  that  too  much 
of  today’s  flow  of  news  concerns  gloomy  subjects.”  “CHRISTMAS 
RETAILING:  IT  FLU  THE  COOP.”  exclaimed  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


UNITED  F’RESS  INTERNATIONAL  has  come  up  with  a  collection 
of  signs  displayed  in  stores  throughout  Ohio,  reports  the  Oberlin  k 
(Ohio)  News-Tribune.  [ 

“Your  friendly  used  cow  dealer.”  Dayton  meat  market.  I 

“We  chop  our  own  suey.”  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Akron. 

“We  stand  in  front  of  our  brake  jobs.”  Garage  in  Coshocton.  i 

“We  have  a  pay  as  you  glow  plan.”  Sandusky  bar.  ! 

“Persons  are  prohibited  from  picking  flowers  from  any  Imt  I 
their  own  graves.”  A  Columbus  cemetery.  i 

“Come  in  and  shoo  the  fat.”  A  Springfield  reducing  salon.  f 

“Slow.  No  hospital,”  Road  Sign  outside  a  small  town.  j 

The  News-Trib  asked  its  readers  to  send  in  other  samples.  Great!  i 
Send  us  a  tearsheet.  ...  I 

*  *  *  f 

f 

WHAT  TRIBUTE? 

They  photographed  the  battlefields  .  .  Reported  on  the  fronts  •  •  •  ! 
So  we  Americans  at  home  .  .  .  Could  get  the  news  at  once  .  .  .  The>  | 
felt  the  pulse  of  freedom  heat  .  .  .  They  longed  to  keep  it  loud  .  .  . 
And  labored  so  we  could  remain  ...  A  nation  strong  and  proud  .  . .  Ij 
O,  can  we  let  ourselves  forget  .  .  .  These  newsmen  of  the  war  •  •  '  k 
Who  never  once  let  us  forget  .  .  .  What  we  were  fighting  for?  ...  ^ 

They  are  the  ones  who  worked  to  .see  .  .  .  Democracy  survives  •  •  ■  k, 

Who  went  to  war  without  a  gun  .  .  .  And  gave  their  very  lives  .  .,.  5| 

Theirs  was  a  job  that  called  upon  .  .  .  The  talented  and  tough  .  •  •  j 

And  now  the  task  is  ours  to  find  .  .  .  An  honor  high  enough.  t 

—KRISTINA  METCALFE  L 

( Kristina  wrote  this  poem  in  answer  to  our  plea  for  a  fitting  tribute  I 
to  those  newsmen  who  were  killed  reporting  the  Vietnamese  W  ar.i  I 


HEADY  HEADS:  Snow  Storm  Makes  Albuquerque  ‘Skid  Row"' 
(Albuquerque  Tribune)  .  .  .  “Minnesota  Drivers  Find  S(no)w-G(iB 
on  Many  Roads”  (St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press)  .  .  .  “Designer  ‘Out’  0n| 
Limb”  ( Chicago  Sun-Times)  ...  I 

Akron  Beacon  lournal  columnist  Mickey  Porter  asked  reader' j| 
for  any  spare  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  to  help  a  couple  of  ex-| 
tremely  needy  families  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas.  In  four  dayH’ 
he  received  7,387  pennies,  5,882  nickels.  4,252  dimes,  2,770  quart  | 
ers,  numerous  ones,  fives,  tens,  twenties  and  checks,  turkeys,  hanis| 
canned  food,  clothes,  pool  tables,  bedroom  suites,  sofas,  tables." 
chairs,  blankets,  cookies,  varied  gifts  for  the  children,  candy  and* 
even  a  partridge  in  a  pear  tree  .  .  .  over  $2,600  in  cash  and  at  least  i 
$1,.500  in  merchandise.  I 
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NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Metro-Suburbia,  Inc. 

WILL  ASSUME  ADVERTISING  SALES  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 

• 

BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  &  POST  HERALD 
HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 
MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  &  STATES-ITEM 
SPRINGFIELD  UNION  NEWS-REPUBLICAN 
MISSISSIPPI  PRESS-REGISTER 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
JERSEY  JOURNAL* 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER* 

UNYT 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS* 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE* 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  &  POST-STANDARD 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  &  OREGON  JOURNAL 
HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS 
•Components  of  UNYT 


NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

WILL  RELOCATE  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 
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420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10017 
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Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  t9l2>l959 


Charter  Meaiber,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member,  Americas 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaKS  net  paid  June  80,  1968 — 26,822. 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 


Newspaper •  tv  ownership 

A  month  ago  (Dec.  7)  E&P  noted  that  “for  the  first  time  in  history' 
a  government  agency  (Department  of  Justice)  has  told  a  newspaper 
organization  (Gannett)  that  it  must  divest  itself  of  ownership  in  a 
television  station  (Rockford,  Ill.).  We  commented  “the  future  is 
bleak  for  155  publishers  who  own  260  television  stations.  ...  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  move  against  such 
ownership  of  combined  media  in  a  single  market.” 

Those  became  prophetic  words  last  week  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  moved  against  combined  ownership  of  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Only,  in  this  instance,  the  Department 
of  Justice  did  not  take  dire<  t  action  but  urged  the  Fetleral  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  deny  renewal  of  the  television  station  license  to 
the  present  owner. 

The  ways  of  government  can  become  pretty  sneaky  when  in  pursuit 
of  a  newspaper  target. 

This  philosophy  comes  to  the  surface  also  at  the  FCC  with  a  re¬ 
port  from  its  common  carrier  bureau  urging  that  reduced  rates  for 
press  users  of  private  line  telegraph  and  telephotograph  services  be 
eliminated  in  30  days.  “There  is  no  history  or  tradition”  that  justifies 
a  “press  rate,”  this  bureau  derided.  If  these  bureaucrats  had  their  way 
they  would  probably  also  eliminate  the  second  class  mail  rate.  Both 
the  mail  press  rate  and  the  telegraph  press  rate  have  l>een  in  existence 
almost  since  those  services  were  established  on  the  theory  they  were 
helpful  to  the  di.ssemination  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Apparently,  it  is  now  felt  the  cheap  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion  isn’t  necessary'  anv  more. 

In  Cheyenne  the  newspaper  brought  television  to  the  community 
before  anyone  else  thought  of  it,  or  dared  to  risk  it.  There  are  many 
communities  where  this  would  be  true.  In  Rockford,  the  company 
that  owned  the  television  station  for  a  numljer  of  years  also  acquired 
the  new’spapers.  There  are  many  jilaces  where  newspaper  owners  have 
acquired  a  television  station  in  the  same  city.  , 

The  Department  of  Justice,  however,  after  18  years  of  television 
in  which  many  newspaj>ers  have  played  pioneer  roles  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  cities,  has  deckled  the  tlfwk  should  be  set  back  again, 
just  as  it  made  the  same  decision  in  the  case  of  joint  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  operations  that  have  existed  for  .30  years  or  more. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Cheyenne  newspapers  are  going  to 
challenge  the  government’s  contention. 


Th«  Oldutt  Publithurt'  and  AdvartiMn' 
Nawtpapw  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  JournalW 
artablithad  March  22.  1884;  Nawtpapardoia 
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Manpower  shortage  j 

The  Department  of  Commerre  rejtorts  that  newsj)aper  publishing  j 

is  one  of  the  top  ten  growth  industries  in  the  nation  and  will  have 
“continued  but  modest  growth  in  1969.”  But  the  report  also  went 
on  to  state  that  “manpower  itself  is  not  a  major  problem  in  the  in-  i 

dustry,  although  some  short.tges  are  evident  in  editorial  departments.” 

In  this  case  the  government  isn’t  kidding.  E&P’s  classified  department 
this  week  received  more  than  ,100  new  “Hel|>  Wanted”  ads  which  sets 
a  record  for  us,  and  which  shr)uld  carry  a  message  to  everyone  about 
the  demand  and  the  opportunity  for  capable,  qualified  newspaper-  | 

men.  | 
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letters 

Wrong  Impression 

I  wish  to  correct  one  factual  error  and 
a  general  false  impression  created  in  your 
December  28  story  on  Herb  Klein’s  meet¬ 
ing  with  media  representatives. 

You  quote  me  as  saying  Bill  Hill  of 
the  If' ashington  Star  told  me  how  the 
president  of  the  Radio  Television  News 
Directors  Association  was  uninvited  and 
how  he  secured  an  invitation.  The  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Hill  simply  mentioned  in 
passing  at  a  social  event  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  wire  that  the  meeting  was  upcom¬ 
ing.  1  (not  Bill)  then  checked  with  vari¬ 
ous  broadcast  groups  and  with  Klein’s 
office  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
guest  list. 

The  false  impression  is  that  I  felt  any 
personal  slight  and  that  I  singled  out 
television  news  as  needing  additional  rep¬ 
resentation  at  the  meeting.  1  referred  to 
broadcast  representation,  which  includes 
radio  as  well  as  television.  I  would  have 
had  no  objection  if  broadcasting  had  been 
more  fully  represented  by  any  qualified 
spokesmen  of  Mr.  Klein’s  choosing. 

Theodore  N.  McDowell 
Evening  Star  Broadcasting  Co. 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Mr.  McDowell  is  president  of  the  As- 
wciated  Press  Radio  and  Television  As¬ 
sociation.) 

*  *  * 

Moon  Glow 

It  is  timely  to  recollect  that  Jules 
Verne  in  his  “Round  the  Moon,”  (sequel 
to  “From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon”)  wrote 
in  1873  the  following: 

“The  notes  of  President  Barbicane’s 
voyage  were  ready  to  be  given  to  the 
public.  The  New  York  Herald  bought  the 
manuscript  at  a  price  not  yet  known,  but 
which  must  have  been  very  high.  Indeed, 
(luring  the  publication  of  A  Journey  to 
the  Moon,  the  sale  of  the  paper  amounted 
i  to  five  million  copies.  Three  days  after 
the  return  of  the  travelers  to  the  earth, 
the  .slightest  detail  of  their  expedition  was 
known.” 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

No  Room  For  Fake 

Your  Dec.  7  editorial  on  the  “Daniel 
Walker  Report”  had  me  nodding  with 
agreement  until  I  was  brought  uptight  by 
your  statement  that  “If  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  wrote  a  fake  story  just  to  be  sensa¬ 
tional  he  would  be  reprimanded  or  fired.” 

Reprimanded?  He  should  be  fired,  and 
the  editor  who’d  even  think  of  letting  the 
incident  pass  with  a  reprimand  should  be 
next  out  the  alley  d(M)r, 

What  extenuating  circumstances  could 
justify  a  mere  reprimand?  It  was  only  a 
little  lie  amongst  columns  of  truth?  He 
has  seven  kids  and  a  pregnant  wife?  He’s 
your  best  man?  Get  rid  of  him.  Let  him 
write  fiction  on  his  own  time  in  another 
place. 

We  can  barely  excuse  some  of  the 


sloppy,  incompetent  and  superficial  re¬ 
porting  now  being  done  on  occasion. 
Should  we  also  tolerate  outright  falsity? 

The  implication  of  E&P’s  statement 
denigrates  journalism.  If  this  attitude  is 
prevalent,  the  press  deserves  whatever  hell 
it  catches  from  the  public  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Roger  Matz 

Managing  Editor 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel 
*  *  * 

Eye  Strain 

I  think  Roy  Copperud  missed  the  point 
in  Editorial  Workshop  column  titled 
“Follow  the  Leader.” 

The  danger  does  not  lie  in  having  one’s 
gaze  directed  off  the  page  by  a  picture 
of  a  person  placed  so  that  he  faces  off 
the  page.  Quite  the  reverse.  There  is  a 
terrible  peril  in  pictures  facing  INTO  the 
page. 

This  morning  I  started  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  after  having  read  and  thought 
about  the  comments  on  that  subject.  In 
the  paper  was  a  photo  of  Charles  deCaulIe. 
He  was  looking  toward  the  center  of  the 
page.  Immediately,  despite  my  struggles, 
my  own  gaze  snapped  to  the  center  of  the 
page,  where  it  remains  riveted  even  now. 
I  am  getting  tired  of  reading  Police  Rout 
Pickets  Near  Pope’s  Window,  and  my 
secretary  (to  whom  I  am  dictating  this) 
is  getting  impatient  with  my  inability  to 
look  at  her  when  I  speak  to  her. 

She  has,  however,  gallantly  offered  to 
attempt  to  free  me  from  this  exotic  bond¬ 
age  as  soon  as  she  completes  and  posts 
this  letter.  She  will,  she  says,  attempt  to 
work  her  way  between  my  elbows  (I  now 
hold  the  newspaper  in  both  hands,  about 
14  inches  from  my  face,  and  am  unable 
to  let  go)  to  interpose  herself  between 
Police  Rout  Pickets  Near  Pope’s  Window 
and  my  eyes. 

Easy  Sloman 

Chicago 

*  *  * 

Bravo,  Stuffy! 

My  almost  full  red  blood,  now  pretty 
well  thinned  out  of  printer’s  ink,  bubbled 
and  sizzled  when  I  read  your  article  (De¬ 
cember  14)  regarding  Basil  (Stuffy) 
Walters. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  admit  Stuffy  was 
never  “stuffy”  in  all  of  the  time  I  knew 
him  and/or  worked  for  him.  But  certainly 
Stuffy  was  never  “snuffy,”  then,  now,  or 
ever. 

Let  me  also  be  quick  to  agree  with  the 
comments  that  Stuffy,  according  to  your 
article,  made  in  his  round  table  discussion 
of  “poison  spreaders  and  propagandists.” 
This  always  has  been  a  sore  point  with 
me,  as  a  newspaperman  whose  experience 
spread  over  a  third  of  a  century.  Bravo, 
Stuffy,  and  may  you  keep  on  telling  it  like 
it  is,  and  should  be,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Stuffy  was  my  first  real  big  city  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  believe  me,  he  was  one 
of  the  very  best. 

James  R.  Morrison 
Information  Specialist, 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


College  Press 

Regarding  your  articles  (November  30) 
“Professional  Journalism  Goes  to  College” 
and  “Daily  Texan — more  than  coUege 
paper,”  you  are  quite  right,  I  think,  in 
discerning  a  marked  rise  in  the  quality 
of  many  college  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  However,  your  headlines  themselves 
betray  a  concern  with  narrow-minded 
“professionalism”  and  a  belittling  of  be¬ 
ing  just  a  “college  paper”  that  negate 
the  potential  for  experiment  and  inno¬ 
vation  that  are  the  very  essense  of  uni¬ 
versity  life. 

On  college  papers,  if  nowhere  else, 
journalism  ought  to  be  exciting,  different 
and  experimental.  The  handed-down  “pro¬ 
fessionalism”  of  another  generation  can 
provide  only  a  premature  rigor  mortis 
and  denies  those  freedoms  so  necessary 
to  making  a  student’s  education  meaning¬ 
ful  both  to  him  and  to  the  development 
of  his  society. 

There  are  some  great  college  papers  in 
this  country,  but  neither  “professionalism” 
as  you  describe  it  nor  the  rigid  controls 
by  non-students  and/or  non-staff  of  the 
Alligator  and  Texan  are  their  hallmarks. 

Robert  Johnston 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Daily,  1965-66,  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Student  Press 
Association.) 

*  *  * 

1970  Contest 

You  kindly  published  a  reference  to  a 
literary  competition  being  conducted  by 
the  Advertiser.  (Nov.  2,  1968).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  paragraph  refers  to  the  con¬ 
test  as  a  “feature  of  the  6th  Adelaide 
Festival  of  Arts  next  March.”  This  should 
read  March  1970. 

Entries  for  the  contest  close  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1969. 

A.  M.  Lyon 

Public  relations  manager. 

The  Advertiser, 

Adelaide,  So.  Australia 


Short  Takes 

“Whenever  Dick  has  come  down,  Bebe 
has  dropped  most  of  his  social  life  to  fish 
or  load  or  play  god  with  Dick,”  a  friend 
said. — New  York  Times.. 

*  «  « 

Assembly  President  Emilio  Arenales  of 
Guatemala  st(X)d  with  Thant  at  the  head 
of  the  deception  line,  along  with  other 
officials. — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

New  Larking  Lot  at  Palmer  High. — 
Anchorage  Daily  Times. 

«  *  * 

Julie  will  arrive  with  her  father  in  her 
gown  at  the  church. — New  York  Post. 

•  *  ♦ 

Pizza  Passes  State  Bar  Exam. — San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

«  •  * 

The  service  will  include  a  sermoon. — 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

(R&P  pari  (2  for  each  amasinp  trpoaraphlral 
error  clipped  from  neoipapem,  if  they  arc  print¬ 
able.) 
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IT  WAS  NEWS 

TO  THE  GLOBE. 


On  December  18, 
the  newspapers  of  the  world 
learned  that  the  crew  of  the 
USS  Pueblo  would  be  released 
in  the  Christmas  season. 

They  read  about  it  in  a 
copyrighted  story  in  the 
Boston  Heraid  Traveier. 

The  Boston  Globe  didn’t 
have  the  story.  Neither  did  AP, 
UPl,  the  Seoui  Daily  News  — 
or  anyone  else. 

In  October,  we  were  first 
in  the  worid  with  the  news  that 
Jacqueiine  Kennedy  would 
marry  Onassis.  In  November, 
we  were  first  with  the  news 
of  President  Nixon’s  eiection. 
And  now,  the  Puebio  story. 

Locaiiy,  of  course,  there  was 
much  more.  During  the  past  Fall 
we  continued  to  inform  the 
Globe  about  a  host  of 
New  England  developments. 

We  promise  to  keep  it  up 
in  1969.  We  have  to. 

Our  10,000  new  readers  — 
and  our  competitors  — 
are  depending  on  us. 

The 

Boston  Heraid 
T  raveler. 


Alfred  Friendly.  Jr. 


E«P 


-  January  II,  1969 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


$110,000  collected  for  miners’  families 


Cleveland 

More  than  $110,000  in  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Plain  Dealer's 
Mine  Disaster  Fund  may 
bri^rhten  materially  the  grim 
future  of  the  grief-stricken  fam- 
I  ilies  of  78  miners  lost  in  the 
Mannington,  W.  Va.  mine 
tragedy  in  November. 

I  Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  gave  im¬ 
mediate  approval  when  Ted 
Princiotto,  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  suggested  the  fund-raising 
campaign  to  brighten  the  holi¬ 
days  for  the  miners’  families. 
Promotion  Director  Alex  Ma- 
chaskee  got  the  campaign  under¬ 
way  as  Princiotto  sent  staff  re¬ 
porter  Jack  Grochot  to  the 
Mannington-Farmington  area  to 
uncover  daily  human  interest 
stories  on  the  families — ^with  150 
children — and  their  plight. 

On  Saturday,  December  7,  the 
Plain  Dealer  launched  its  Mine 
Disaster  Fund  drive  with  an 
eight-column  spread  on  page  one 
including  a  contribution  form 
for  readers  to  send  in  with  their 
donations.  Within  three  weeks 
the  fund  went  over  $100,000. 

Help  from  a  ’stranger' 

Many  of  the  residents  of 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  where 
families  of  the  Mannington 
miners  live,  never  heard  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  published  nearly 
200  miles  away  from  the  dis- 


A  HELPING  HAND — Alex  Machaskee  (right)  promotion  director  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
presents  a  check  to  the  families  of  the  78  miners  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  West  Virginia  mine. 
Left  to  right  are:  the  Rev.  Melvin  Reisinger,  Mayor  Walter  J.  King  of  Farmington,  Fire  Chief  Jess 
Borowski,  vice  chariman  of  the  Citizens  Mine  Disaster  Committee,  and  Machaskee. 

year-old  boy  who  stipulated  in  _ 

his  attached  note  “for  socks  and  a  4»«-|  1  • 

TpaKeo„,,.aUme„tbyV,il  MllCS  OI  lUlll  DrillffS 

said,  “If  this  has  been  a  very 

have  wondered  about  the  future  messages  to  Vietnam 

of  humanity,  at  least  the  over- 
whelming  success  of  our  Mine 

Disaster  Fund  should  give  hope  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  mission  presented  the  Tribune 

to  everyone  that  people  do  care  The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  and  Looney  the  City  Award  of 
about  the  misfortunes  of  others.’’  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  has  Distinguished  Service  and  Merit 
West  Virginia  Gov.  Hulett  C.  completed  a  globe-spanning  proj-  — only  the  second  such  award 
Smith  expressed  to  Vail  the  ap-  ect  involving  a  sound  movie  ever  presented. 


aster  area. 

In  addition  to  cash  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Plain  Dealer  encour¬ 
aged  food  and  clothing  dona¬ 
tions.  A  Plain  Dealer  Christmas 
Express,  including  several  33- 
foot  tractor-trailer  rigs,  trans¬ 
ported  clothing,  food  and  toys  to 
the  miners’  families  four  days 
before  Christmas. 

A  Cleveland-based  trucking 
firm  provided  the  trucks  gratis. 
Its  drivers  and  loading  crews 
volunteered  their  time.  When 
the  trucks  arrived  in  Farming- 
ton  on  Saturday,  December  21, 
one  of  the  crew  members  doubled 
as  a  Santa  Claus  at  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  miners’  children. 

A  Cleveland  grocery  chain 
Bent  its  own  truck  to  Farming- 
ton  with  1,000  cases  of  food. 
Unions,  industry  and  commerce 
made  significant  cash  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Mine  Disaster  Fund. 
The  mainstream  of  the  drive, 
however,  was  the  many  individ¬ 
ual  donations.  These  ranged 
from  anonymous  gifts  of  $500 
and  $1,000  each  to  $5  from  a  six- 


preciation  of  West  Virginians 
for  the  response  of  PD  readers 
to  the  Mine  Disaster  Fund. 

All  contributions  received  by 
the  Plain  Dealer  are  turned  over 
to  the  Citizens’  Mine  Disaster 
Committee  of  Farmington  which 
is  responsible  for  administering 
all  funds  donated  to  the  lost 
miners’  families.  A  trust  fund  at 
the  First  National  Bank  in 
nearby  Fairmont  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

It  is  likely  that  a  third  of  the 
money  collected  will  be  left  in 
the  trust  fund  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  mine  vic¬ 
tims.  The  balance  would  then  be 
divided  among  the  families  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  depend¬ 
ents. 

Several  members  of  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  Widows  Mine  Dis¬ 
aster  Committee  demanded  at 
a  meeting  January’  6  that  the 
fund  committee  dispense  some 
of  the  goods  and  money  now. 
With  the  Plain  Dealer  contri¬ 
bution,  the  total  cash  fund  ex¬ 
ceeds  $200,000. 


longer  than  three  “Gone  With 
the  Winds’’  to  link  262  families 
across  10,000  miles. 

The  Tribune’s  Merry 
Christmas  Project  delivered 
more  than  five  miles  of  16  mm 
sound  film  containing  three- 
minute  messages  from  262  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Air  National  Guardsmen 
to  the  guardsmen  in  Vietnam. 

Ralph  Looney,  Tribune  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  and  author 
of  the  project,  took  the  12  hours 
of  film  to  Vietnam. 

He  remained  there  three 
weeks  showing  the  films,  filing 
stories  and  pictures  to  The  Trib¬ 
une  and  making  hundreds  of 
color  slides  of  the  men. 

These  slides  were  shown  to 
families  on  automatic  slide  pro¬ 
jectors  at  a  Christmas  party  at 
Fox-Winrock  Cinerama  Theater 
upon  his  return.  The  party  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  1500  persons, 
who  also  saw’  a  color  movie  of 
Air  Guard  activities  w’hich  w’as 
made  by  the  Air  Force  while 
Looney  was  in  Vietnam. 

The  .Albuquerque  City  Com- 


The  Air  Force  also  gave  The 
Tribune  a  special  aw’ard  of  ap- 
*preciation  signed  by  G.  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  chief  of  staff,  and  Dr. 
Harold  Brow’n,  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Air  National  Guard 
wives  also  presented  The  Trib¬ 
une  and  Looney  w’ith  a  plaque  of 
appreciation. 

The  Tribune  engineered  the 
mammoth  cooperative  effort  that 
pooled  the  capabilities  of  the 
newspaper,  Sandia  Laboratories 
(a  big  AEC  contractor)  the  Air 
Force  Special  Weapons  Center 
at  Kirtland  AF  Base,  and  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

The  Tribune  bought  the  raw 
black  and  white  film  and  took 
the  completed  films  to  Vietnam. 
A  crew  of  nine  expert  Sandia 
Labs  cinematographers  volun¬ 
teered  their  ow’n  time  to  make 
the  top  professional  quality 
films,  the  weapons  center  photo 
lab  processed  it,  and  the  Air 
Guard  lent  its  help. 

Looney  got  the  idea  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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PACKING  FIVE  MILES  of  movie  film  for  e  10,000  mile  frip  fo 
Vietnam  are  Ralph  Looney  (left),  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  and  W,  P.  Mahaffey,  chief  film  editor  of 
Sandia  Laboratories.  The  films  contained  messages  from  262  families 
in  the  Tribune's  Merry  Christmas  Project. 


Miles  of  film 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


project  last  summer,  not  long 
after  about  350  members  of  the 
New  Mexico  Air  Guard  had  been 
sent  to  Vietnam.  The  unit  was 
called  up  during  the  Pueblo 
crisis. 

The  Tribune  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  bring  the 
families  of  the  men  a  little 
closer  to  them  during  the  holi¬ 
days.  Voice  tapes  were  con¬ 
sidered,  but  were  discarded  be¬ 
cause  tapes  are  in  such  common 
use  among  ser\’icemen. 

Movie  facililicH 

Motion  pictures  were  possible 
Itecause  of  a  unique  situation.  All 
the  men  in  Vietnam  w'ere  at  Tuy 
Hoa  Air  Base,  where  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  to  show 
16  mm  sound  films.  Besides, 
Albuquerque  has  some  of  the 
finest  motion  picture  making 
facilities  available  outside  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Tribune  Editor  George  Car¬ 
mack  gave  the  go-ahead  and  the 
Tribune  approached  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  The  military  was  troubled 
by  the  lack  of  precedent — no  one 
had  tried  it  before — but  after 
six  weeks  gave  the  okay  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  Tribune  then  got  Kirt- 
land  -AF  Base’s  agreement  to 
process  the  film  and  a  hearty 
endorsement  from  the  Air 
Guard. 

Sandia  Laboratories’  reaction 
was  enthusiastic.  The  lab  had 
about  50  men  serving  with  the 
guard  unit.  The  project  was 
launched  and  response  was  tre¬ 
mendous. 

“We  had  figured  we  might  get 
200  families,”  said  Looney.  “But 
before  we  knew  it  we  had  over 
250  and  had  to  set  a  deadline  so 
we  could  schedule  them. 

“We  had  no  idea  we  could  get 
this  many  amateurs  to  perform 
in  front  of  the  camera,”  Looney 
said.  So  four  families  were 
hand-picked  and  giv’en  a  sort  of 
screen  test.  They  did  beautifully. 

Four  werka  of  filming 

It  took  al)out  four  weeks  to 
complete  the  filming,  which  in¬ 
volved  working  nights  and  all 
day  on  weekends.  Photogra¬ 
phers  even  went  into  a  hospital 
maternity  ward  to  film  a  new¬ 
born  baby  so  the  father  could 
see  it  in  Vietnam. 

“We  were  amazed  at  how 
smoothly  the  filming  went  off,” 
said  Looney.  “Retakes  were 
necessary  on  only  two  rolls  of 
film,”  which  in  large  part  was 
due  to  the  skill  of  the  Sandia 
Labs  cameramen  headed  by  H. 
Wilson  Maglidt.” 

Completed,  the  films  were  cut 
into  38  reels,  each  containing 
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from  six  to  10  families,  and  put 
into  two  cardboard  boxes.  TWA 
and  Pan  American  Airways 
helped  make  sure  the  90  pounds 
of  film  arrived  in  Saigon  at  the 
same  time  Looney  did.  At  Sai¬ 
gon,  7th  Air  Force  helped  clear 
acci’editation  red  tape  for 
Looney,  assigned  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  team  to  accompany  him, 
then  helped  him  get  to  Tuy  Hoa, 
about  250  miles  north  of  Saigon. 

The  project  had  already  been 
endorsed  by  .Air  Force  Secretary 
Brown  and  Maj.  Gen.  Winston 
P.  Wilson,  commander  of  the 
National  Guard. 

So  eager  weie  the  men  to  .see 
the  films  that  all  but  about  50 
of  the  269  whose  families  were 
involved  saw  the  movies  the  first 
five  days  of  .showings. 

It  was  a  moving  experience  to 
watch  the  men  see  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  hear  their  voices.  Men 
saw  babies  for  the  first  time, 
saw  babies  walk  and  crawl. 

Looney  returned  December  16. 
He  called  the  project  “the  most 
rewarding  I’ve  ever  been  con¬ 
nected  with.”  Editor  Carmack 
said  it  was  the  “most  satisfying 
project  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  in  my  entire  news¬ 
paper  career.” 

• 

.\rtliur  Krook  on  tv 

Arthur  Krock,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Timex  and  author  of 
“Memoirs:  Sixty  Years  on  the 
Firing  Line,”  will  be  inter¬ 
view  by  Eric  Sevareid  on  a  CBS 
News  Special,  “Arthur  Krock: 
Presidents  I’ve  Known,”  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  12  (6:00-6:.30  PM, 
EST)  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network. 


Hunter  will  direct 
program  for  Negroes 

Washington 
The  ajipointment  of  Clarence 
H.  Hunter  as  associate  director 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center. 
Hunter  will  direct  a  progi  am  to 
recruit  and  train  Negroes  for 
careers  in  journalism.  The 
three-year  program  is  financed 
by  a  .$295, .500  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Hunter  has  been  information 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  since  June,  1965. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Washington  Star  from 
January  1962  to  June  1965. 

• 

I 

Reporter  invokes 
iinniunity  privilege 

Jersey  City 
Ronald  Sullivan,  a  New  York 
Tim.es  reporter,  has  invoked  the 
protection  of  New  Jersey’s  con¬ 
fidence  law  to  protect  him  from 
a  possible  contempt  of  court 
citation. 

Sullivan  declined  to  appear 
l)efore  a  Grand  Jury  to  answer 
([uestions  concerning  a  story  he 
had  written  about  open  gam¬ 
bling  in  Hudson  County. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Peter 
.Artaserse  called  for  written 
briefs  on  the  issue  of  whether 
Sullivan  could  claim  the  im¬ 
munity  privilege  under  the  state 
law  that  shields  a  newsman’s 
sources.  The  prosecutor  said  the 
reporter  was  not  entitled  to  this 
immunity  on  an  article  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  information  obtained 
in  a  public  record. 


NEA  buys 
circulation 
service  firm 

Cleveland 

Berkley-Small  Inc.,  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  a  distributor  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  supplies  and 
services,  has  been  purchased  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  acquisition  includes  Con¬ 
tinental  Bag  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  producer 
of  carrier  bags  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  for  newspaper  circulation 
use. 

Meade  Monroe,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  NEA, 
announced  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies  had  been  purchased  for 
cash  from  their  previous  own¬ 
ers,  W.  Berkley  'Thompson  and 
John  Small,  with  whom  man¬ 
agement  contracts  have  been 
signed. 

Monroe  said  there  will  be  no 
change  in  policies  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  companies  under 
NEA’s  ownership.  Thompson 
continues  as  president  of  Berk¬ 
ley-Small,  with  headquarters  in 
Mobile,  and  as  a  vicepresident 
of  Continental  Bag.  Small  will 
continue  to  be  president  of  Con¬ 
tinental  and  a  vicepresident  of 
Berkley-Small. 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  of 
NEA,  said  that  the  acquisition 
is  in  line  with  NEA’s  program 
of  <liversification  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  related  fields. 

The  plastic  motor  route 
Perma  Tubes,  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  NEA  10  years  ago, 
will  be  distributed  by  Berkley- 
Small. 


RUSSELL  W.  FREEBURG,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspaper's  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  since  1958,  is  now  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  He 
succeeds  Walter  Trohan,  who  be¬ 
comes  correspondent  emeritus  in 
Washington.  Trohan  will  continue 
to  write  "Report  from  Washing¬ 
ton." 
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Penalty  on  pioneering?  J!-' 

-|«  jg-  i**  1  Now  the  government  is  asking 

Tinrl^'f'  the  FCC  to  require  that  the  tv 
CUVI^U  YIXfY9  station  be  sold  at  its  market 

value.  Frontier’s  other  tv  sta- 
g  ■  fl  *  tions  in  Sterling,  Colo,  and 

1^ lYT*  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  are  not  in- 

1/  Y  Ol/CYt/l-VrU  volved  in  the  proceedings.  Fron¬ 

tier  also  holds  a  permit  to  build 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  any  laws.  Apparently,  they  do  a  tv  outlet  at  Rawlings,  Wyo. 
What  price  pioneering?  feel  we  are  guilty  of  pioneering.  • 

That  becomes  the  war  cry  of  There  are  many  dual  tv-news-  w  K"!  tt 
Robert  S.  McCraken,  president-  paper  ownerships  across  the  J*^*’*’y  IVIUIIZ  retires, 
publisher  of  Cheyenne  News-  country.  We  will  pursue  our  case  wrote  Federal  Diary 
papers  Inc.,  in  the  counterattack  as  far  as  necessary.”  Washington 

that  will  be  made  on  the  govern-  One  major  point  to  be  made  Jerry  Kluttz,  who  has  written 
ment’s  action  to  take  away  a  in  the  arguments  will  be  that  the  Federal  Diary  column  for 
television  station  license  from  the  Cheyenne  market  is  over-  the  Washington  Post  for  31 
an  affiliated  company.  shadowed  by  four  tv  and  a  years,  announced  his  retirement 

Adopting  a  broadened  ap-  dozen  radio  stations  from  Den-  in  his  column  published  Jan.  6. 
proach  to  its  attempts  to  break  ver.  There  are  three  daytime  Kluttz  will  be  succeeded  as 
up  the  crossover  ownership  of  AM  radio  stations  in  Cheyenne,  editor  of  The  Federal  Diary  by 
newspapers  and  broadcast  sta-  one  of  which  has  been  author-  Willard  Clopton  Jr.,  who  began 
tions  in  the  same  market,  the  ized  to  extend  its  service  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  De-  throughout  the  day.  Cincinnati  Post  in  1956  and 

partment  of  Justice  has  urged  Denver  newspapers  also  come  joined  the  Washington  Post  city 

the  Federal  Communications  into  Cheyenne,  the  combined  staff  in  1960.  Mike  Causey,  who 
Commission  to  deny  renewal  of  weekday  circulation  of  the  local  has  been  Kluttz’s  assistant,  will 
the  license  for  KFBC-tv  (chan-  dailies  being  21,000.  continue  in  that  capacity  under 

nel  5)  to  Frontier  Broadcasting  There  have  been  years  when  Clopton. 

Co.,  in  which  the  McCraken 

Spers  own  stSk!^*'""''  Ncwspuper  Preservation  Act 

The  government  makes  a’I'T  •• 

Matsimaga  of  Hawaii 

antitrust  laws.  It  moved  into  C? 

the  case  after  the  Cheyenne  City  •11 

Council  turned  down  a  request  O  fVOTI  YT  lYI  I  I 

by  Cheyenne  Enterprises  Inc.,  O  llOUX  O  V  XflU 

a  CATV  complex  partly  owned 

by  local  residents,  for  a  CATV  Washington 

system  franchise  which  had  Representative  Spark  M.  Senator  Hayden  has  retired, 
be^n  awarded  to  Frontier.  Matsunaga.  Democrat  of  Hawaii.  It  is  expected  that  a  Senate  bill 


Newspaper  Preservation  Act 

Matsunaga  of  Hawaii 
sponsors  agency  bill 


by  local  residents,  for  a  CATV  Washington 

system  franchise  which  had  Representative  Spark  M.  Senator  Hayden  has  retired, 
be^n  awarded  to  Frontier.  Matsunaga,  Democrat  of  Hawaii,  It  is  expected  that  a  Senate  bill 

With  CATV,  a  tv  station,  a  stole  a  march  on  his  colleagpies  will  be  introduced  in  the  names 
radio  station  and  the  only  news-  and  introduced  on  January  6  the  of  a  number  of  Senators  from 
papers  {Wyoming  Eagle  and  first  Newspaper  Preservation  states  where  newspaper  agency 
Wyoming  State  Tribune),  the  Act  to  be  dumped  in  the  hopper  plans  are  in  operation. 

McCraken  interests  would  have  in  the  91st  Congress.  The  bill  is  Representative  Ed  Edmondson 
a  monopoly  in  news  dissemina-  known  as  HR  279.  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  HR 

tion  in  Cheyenne,  FCC  was  told  HR  279  is  virtually  identical  19123  in  the  last  Congress.  His 
by  the  Justice  Department.  with  HR  19123,  upon  which  a  office  said  that  he  plans  to  put  in 
What  distinguishes  this  case  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  a  bill  in  this  Congress  after  he 
from  two  previous  ones  insti-  headed  by  Representative  Eman-  has  canvassed  the  situation  and 
grated  by  the  Antitrust  Division  uel  Celler,  of  New  York,  held  found  out  how  many  Congress- 
— in  Rockford,  Ill.  and  Beau-  hearings  in  September  and  men  will  join  in  sponsoring  it. 
mont,  Texas — is  that  the  pub-  October.  It  is  also  the  same  as  Except  for  Matsunaga,  how- 
liahing  company  built  up  the  S1312,  the  Senate  Bill,  which  ever,  the  legislators  generally 
broadcast  outlets  from  scratch,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  indicate  a  desire  to  await  the 
The  other  cases  involved  cross-  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in  the 
over  acquisitions.  the  closing  days  of  the  90th  Tucson  case.  In  that  action,  the 

In  the  Beaumont  situation,  the  Congress  but  did  not  get  on  the  Department  of  Justice  obtained 
newspaper  interests  gave  up  legislative  calendar.  a  district  court  judgement  that 

their  plans  to  purchase  a  tele-  The  purpose  of  the  Matsunaga  a  joint  operating  agfreement  be- 
vision  station.  The  Gannett  Co.  bill,  as  of  the  measures  that  di^  tween  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
agreed  to  sell  off  a  television  with  the  90th  Congress,  is  to  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
station  and  retain  the  Rockford  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws,  1940  was  a  per  se  violation  of 
newspapers.  joint  operating  agreements  be-  the  antitrust  laws.  The  appeal 

McCraken  told  E&P  he  in-  tween  newspapers,  one  of  which  is  set  for  argfument  during  the 
tends  to  challenge  the  govern-  is  faced  with  possible  suspension  week  of  January  13. 
meat’s  move  to  deprive  his  com-  of  publication  because  of  finan-  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
pany  of  a  tv  station  it  has  de-  cial  failure.  indicted  that  if  it  w’ins  the 

veloped.  He  pointed  out  that  The  original  bill,  S1312,  was  Tucson  case  it  may  move  to 
Frontier  Broadcasting  Co.  was  introduced  early  in  1967  by  break  up  similar  arrangements 
created  in  1940  when  all  it  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Ari-  in  other  cities.  There  are  22 
owned  was  a  license  for  a  250-  zona,  for  himself  and  15  other  cities  in  which  joint  agireements 
watt  radio  outlet.  Senators.  It  w’as  then  known  as  involving  44  newspapers  are 

"We  note,”  said  McCraken,  the  Failing  Newspaper  Act  but  a  operating.  One  of  them  is  Hono- 
“that  the  Department  of  Justice  revised  version  was  renamed  the  lulu,  in  the  home  state  of  Con- 
did  not  accuse  us  of  breaking  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  gressman  Matsunapra. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  has 
indicted  that  if  it  w’ins  the 


Guild  strike 
fails  to  halt 
AP  services 


The  Associated  Press  con¬ 
tinued  service  to  its  members 
and  subscribers  after  some  of  its 
1,300  employes  in  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild  went  on  strike  at  8 
A.M.  Thursilay,  Jan.  9. 

Wes  Gallagher,  gjeneral  man¬ 
ager,  promised  to  maintain  the 
basic  services  and  he  reminded 
Guild  officers  in  a  statement 
that  a  court  in  Cleveland  had 
ruled  it  was  a  secondary  boycott 
when  Guild  members  refused  to 
process  copy  from  the  Neve 
York  Times  news  service  while 
employes  of  that  newpaper 
were  on  strike  in  1965. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild,  an 
autonomous  unit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  said  nego¬ 
tiations  and  mediation  broke 
down  Wednesday  with  nine  key 
issues  on  the  table.  It  put  a  wage 
package  at  the  head  of  its  list. 

AP  management  mentioned 
the  pay  issue  but  placed  the 
emphasis  on  a  deadlock  over  the 
Guild’s  demand  for  a  union 
shop. 

It  has  been  AP’s  policy  that 
it  would  never  coerce  its  em¬ 
ployes  into  joining  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  particularly  a  union,  be¬ 
cause  the  news  service  “must  be 
free  of  bias  and  free  of  suspi¬ 
cion  of  bias.” 

Ray  Mann,  executive  director 
of  the  Wire  Service  Guild,  de¬ 
clared  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
tract  without  a  provision  for 
the  Guild  shop.  'The  members 
had  voted  4-to-l  to  authorize 
the  negfotiators  to  call  a  strike. 

The  old  contract,  which  had  a 
.wagjfe  scale  of  from  $118.50  to 
$207  a  week  for  reporters  and 
photographers,  expired  on  De¬ 
cember  31.  AP  offered  a  $250 
top  minimum  in  a  three-year 
contract  an<l  the  Guild  asked 
for  six-month  wage  increases 
that  would  bring  a  top  minimum 
of  $264. 

Up-to-the-minute  news  on  the 
strike  was  being  provided  in 
taped  messages  via  special  dial 
numbers  for  the  AP  and  the 
Guild. 

{Continued  on  page  69) 

This  Week  Names 
New  Ad  Director 

Michael  Jackson,  who  has 
been  working  in  newspaper  re¬ 
lations  for  This  Week  magfazine, 
was  appointed  its  advertising 
director  this  week  to  succeed 
Michael  J.  Kelly,  who  left  to 
join  New.spaper  1  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  under  Mac  G.  Morris, 
former  This  Week  ad  director. 


Tv  system  is  poor 

Reporters  frisked 
at  Sirhan’s  trial 


By  Jack  V.  Fox 

United  Press  International 

Los  Angeles 


vision  reporters  from  seeing  the 
jury  after  it  is  selected. 

The  closed  circuit  audio,  how¬ 
ever,  was  excellent  with  a  micro¬ 
phone  installed  at  the  tables  for 
the  attorneys  and  on  the  judge’s 
bench  and  it  was  possible  to 
follow  the  somewhat  complicated 
legal  arguments.  It  even  picked 
up  the  words  of  defense  attorney 
Grant  Cooper  in  a  conversation 
at  a  telephone  on  the  counsel 
table. 

The  seating  arrangements 


L«ts  Angeles  There  were  three  monitor  The  seating  arrangements 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  screens  about  the  size  of  a  con-  were  worked  out  by  Judge 
the  news  coverage  at  the  open-  sole  tv  set  in  front  of  the  80  Walker  in  cooperation  with  the 
ing  of  Sirhan  Bishara  Sirhan’s  seats.  Los  Angeles  County  offi-  Freedom  of  Information  Corn- 
murder  trial  (January  7)  was  cials  had  provided  space  for  80  mittee  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
the  unprecedented  search  of  the  newsmen  in  the  television  room,  actual  distribution  of  passes  by 
reporters  not  only  at  the  main  but  only  half  that  numV)er  used  coordinator  of  courts  Harold 
courtroom  but  even  l)efore  enter-  their  credentials  on  opening  day.  Frediani. 

ing  the  auxiliary  courtroom  with  The  screens  were  hazy  and  it  If  a  reporter  got  in  the  main 
closed  circuit  television.  was  difficult  to  recognize  the  courtroom,  it  was  fine  but  there 

Pale  blue  badges  had  been  principals  in  the  trial.  The  wide  were  a  number  of  dissatisfied 
issued  to  the  37  members  of  the  angle  television  camera,  planted  newsmen  in  the  tv  room.  One  of 
news  media  admitted  to  the  8th  in  an  air  conditioner  in  the  the  most  dissatisfied  was  Theo 
floor  courtroom  in  the  Hall  of  courtroom,  presented  a  picture  Wilson,  of  the  New  York  News, 
Justice  where  the  24-year-old  whose  dimensions  and  angle  "’ho  did  not  immediately  receive 
Jordanian  immigrant  is  being  never  carried.  It  was  at  the  an  admission  pass  to  the  main 
tried  for  the  slaying  of  Senator  opposite  comer  of  the  room  from  courtroom.  After  vigorous  pro- 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Pink  passes  Sirhan’s  seat,  and  he  was  often  testing  she  won  a  seat  in  court 
admitted  40  other  reporters  to  blocked  from  view  by  his  husky  the  second  day. 
the  4th  floor  tv  room.  guards  and  the  attorneys  in-  Frediani  estimated  that  appli- 

With  the  spectre  of  what  volved  in  the  case.  cations  for  credentials  had  been 

happened  to  Lee  Harv’ey  Os-  Another  complaint  was  that  received  from  approximately  150 
wald  in  Dallas  hovering  over  the  placement  of  the  camera  newsmen,  many  of  them  from 
the  proceedings,  each  newsman  apparently  will  prevent  the  tele-  overseas, 
underwent  a  thorough  shake- 
down  after  being  admitted  past 
the  steel  door  leading  to  the  cor- 

ridor  outside  the  courtroom.  11VW8UJ  f/ICf 

Men  emptied  everything  in  /T  I  "I  I 

their  pockets  and  then  were  i  Ql^T* 
frisked  and  gone  over  with  a  ^  M.  ^ 

metal  detector  which  picked  up  a 

The  women  were  searched  by  Pergamon  s  takeover 

two  female  deputies  in  a  sepa- 

rate  anteroom.  They  had  to  leave  London 

their  purses  and  pick  them  up  Shareholders  of  News  of  the  off  Pergamon  Press,  the  Maxwell 
again  when  they  left.  .  Or.ra  ni«ntinn  vrtfpH  fbis  niiblisbinir  hniioo  wbpn  if 


the  second  day. 

Frediani  estimated  that  appli¬ 
cations  for  credentials  had  bwn 


aown  aiier  ot'iiiK  aumiiit'u  jjasi 
the  Steel  door  leading  to  the  cor- 

ridor  outside  the  courtroom.  11VW8UJ  f/ICf 

Men  emptied  everything  in  /T  I  "I  I 

their  pockets  and  then  were  i  Ql^T* 
frisked  and  gone  over  with  a  ^  M.  ^ 

metal  detector  which  picked  up  a 

The  women  were  searched  by  Pergamon  s  takeover 

two  female  deputies  in  a  sepa- 

rate  anteroom.  They  had  to  leave  London 

their  purses  and  pick  them  up  Shareholders  of  News  of  the  off  Pergamon  Press,  the  Maxwell 
again  \%hen  they  left.  World  Organisation  voted  this  publishing  house,  when  it 

Rule«  relaxed  week  to  go  along  with  a  new  offered  a  substantial  price  for 

plan  for  management  rather  shares  of  News  of  the  World. 
Once  inside  the  actual  court-  than  allow  Robert  Maxwell,  Murdoch’s  plan  for  injecting 

room,  the  regulations  of  Labor  Party  memlier  of  Parlia-  capital  resources  of  his  Aus- 

Superior  Court  Judge  Herbert  ment,  to  succeed  in  a  generous  tralian  enterprises  into  News  of 


V,  Walker  were  fairly  relaxed,  takeover  bid. 

Newsmen  were  permitted  to  In  a  complex  financial  ar-  Ham’s  efforts  at  buying  shares 
leave  their  seats  at  any  time  and  rangement,  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  on  the  market  at  less  than  the 
go  out  to  the  corridor  where  a  37-year-old  publishing  tycoon  $6.25  price  offered  by  Maxwell, 
bank  of  telephones  was  installed  from  Australia,  will  become  Pergamon’s  chief  income  is 
— some  direct  lines  such  as  the  managing  director  of  the  $100  derived  from  encyclopedias.  A 
UPI  phone  to  the  Los  .Angeles  million  London-based  firm  and  native  of  Czechoslovakia  (born 
bureau  plus  six  pay  telephones,  his  News  Ltd.  will  own  about  5  Jan  Lydwig  Hoch),  Maxwell 
If  a  newsman  left  the  security  million  shares,  a  little  more  than  picked  up  some  ideas  about  pub- 
area  entirely,  he  had  to  go  one-third  of  the  voting  stock  in  lishing  from  Axel  Springer  in 
through  a  complete  search  again  the  company  that  publishes  the  Germany  and  came  to  England 
before  re-entering.  That  will  be  sexy,  sensational  weekly  with  in  1940.  The  American  wing  of 
true  throughout  the  trial.  6.3  million  circulation.  Pergamon  Press  is  about  to  oc- 


the  W’orld  improved  Sir  Wil- 


bureau  plus  six  pay  telephones. 
If  a  newsman  left  the  security 


true  throughout  the  trial. 

In  the  much  larger  auxiliary 
court  there  was  a  similar  search. 
No  electronic  devices  or  cam- 


6.3  million  circulation.  Pergamon  Press  is  about  to  oc- 

Sir  William  Carr  remains  as  cupy  a  Tudor-style  building 
chairman.  His  father  and  grand-  which  was  the  clubhouse  for  a 
father  held  that  post  before  him,  country  club  in  Westchester 


eras  were  permitted  in  the  room,  since  the  paper  was  founded.  County. 

Deputies  were  on  the  lookout  for  Rupert  Murdoch  has  developed  News  of  the  World  is  more 
any  device  by  w’hich  the  tele-  an  empire  that  includes  the  than  a  newspaper.  The  parent 
vised  trial  proceedings  might  Sydney  Mirror  and  newspapers  company  owns  a  golf  course, 
be  recorded  or  rebroadcast.  Both  in  Perth,  Adelaide,  Melbourne  operrates  a  public  advice  bureau. 


are  forbidden.  New’smen’s  ciga-  and  Brisbane. 


a  commercial  printing  plant  and 


ret  lighters  were  opened.  One  He  moved  into  the  London  an  electronics  factory  that  has  a 
man’s  transistor  radio  was  taken,  scene  in  a  quick  move  to  head  large  overseas  business. 


Fact  picture 
gives  way  to 
the  creative 


Going  back  3900  years  to  the 
time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  Stephen  T.  Sohmer,  crea¬ 
tive  director  at  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  ANPA,  showed  a 
dozen  advertising  agency  presi¬ 
dents  and  some  100  of  their  art 
and  copy  people  that  little  is  new 
in  newspaper  art  techniques. 

The  double  screen  slide  show¬ 
ing  with  Sohmer’s  narration 
gave  examples  of  modern  adap¬ 
tations  of  classic  art,  typogra¬ 
phy  and  design  techniques.  It 
also  exposed  several  original  ap- 
pi'oaches  in  advertising  that 
have  come  from  improved  repro¬ 
duction  facilities  within  news¬ 
paper  printing  plants. 

In  introducing  the  Bureau 
presentation  at  the  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  restaurant.  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  at  the  BoA,  said,  “In 
selling  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers,  we’ve  been  noticing, 
more  and  more,  a  trend  away 
from  an  interest  in  facts  and 
figures,  and  a  greater  interest 
in  how  to  use  the  medium  from 
a  creative  standpoint.  Spark  an 
idea  and  you’ve  made  a  sale. 

“We  have  a  vital  stake  in  see¬ 
ing  the  medium  used  in  fresh, 
exciting,  creative  ways,  and  we 
think  our  presentation  makes  a 
contribution  toward  that  end.” 

Sohmer  referred  to  the  time 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  Egypt 
to  illustrate  the  astonishing  evo¬ 
lution  women  have  undergone 
over  the  centuries,  culminating 
ir.  what  Sohmer  termed  today’s 
“architectural  woman,”  which 
he  described  in  terms  of  the  way 
her  face  and  form  are  rendered 
in  modem  illustration.  He  noted 
that  this  consists  of  simple, 
dominant  elements,  with  much 
less  detail  than  in  earlier  modes. 

“I  believe,”  Sohmer  said,  “that 
the  type  of  artwork  newspapers 
reproduce  liest  is  exactly  the 
type  of  art  that  is  most  con¬ 
temporary  today.” 

Generating  startling  contrasts 
in  black  and  white  art  work  is 
not  so  often  a  new  direction  as 
a  renais.sance  of  past  styles 
which  lend  themselves  particu¬ 
larly  well  to  modern  newspaper 
reproduction,  Sohmer  suggesbd. 

Taking  as  another  example, 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Sohmer  showed  how  the  simple, 
powerful  sketch  line  developed 
by  the  French  painter  has 
evolved  into  today’s  so-called 
“poster”  technique,  which  has 
been  skillfully  adapted  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color. 
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‘/  love  America  .  .  the  place  where  the  money  is  ’ 


Thomson  desires  more  newspapers 


By  Sterling  G.  Slappey 

London 

Roy  Herbert  Thomson,  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet  and  North- 
bridge  in  the  City  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  a  late  bloomer  who  is 
living  proof  that  you  must  never 
give  up  trying  to  owm  a  news¬ 
paper,  become  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  and,  if  your  preference  runs 
that  way,  b«ome  a  Peer  of  the 
British  Realm  to  sit  in  ermine 
splendor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Roy  Thomson  is  74  years  old, 
the  owner  of  56  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  another  124 
newspapers  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Africa  and  the  Carri- 
bean.  He  owns  290  other  com¬ 
panies  around  the  world  and  by 
most  conservative  of  estimates 
he  is  worth  $300  million. 

This  has  all  come  about  since 
he  was  50. 

Reading  the  balance  sheets  of 
other  men’s  newspapers  then, 
now  and  always  will  be.  Lord 
Thomson’s  favorite  reading.  If 
he  likes  what  he  sees,  Thomson 
is  likely  to  make  an  offer  to  buy 
the  paper  regardless  of  where  it 
is  published,  by  whom  and  re-  ] 
gardless  of  how  much  the  paper  , 
might  cost. 

In  Moscow  several  years  ago,  j 
tho  first  thing  he  did  was  try  to  , 
buy  Pravda  from  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  Izvestia  ] 
from  the  Soviet  Government.  His  | 
host  at  luncheon,  Nikita  Khrush-  j 
chev,  let  Lord  Thomson  know  j 
the  papers  weren’t  for  sale  and  , 
that  the  joke  was  not  a  very  , 
funny  one.  , 

*A  helluva  lot  for 
the  N.Y.  Times’  ] 

The  most  prestigious  papers  ; 
in  the  Thomson  group  are  the  i 
Times  of  London,  the  London  \ 
Sunday  Times  and  the  Scotsman, 
which  is  published  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  U.S.  Lord  Thomson 
owns  small  to  medium  size 
papers  in  Minnesota,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Georgia,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Virginia  and 
New’  Hampshire. 

Every  year  Lord  Thomson, 
now  a  widower,  says,  “I  will  re¬ 
tire  in  another  five  years  and  go 
back  home  to  Canada  to  live.” 
But  apparently  he  is  no  closer 
to  retirement  and  to  satisfying 
his  acquisitive  urge  now  than 
he  was  15  years  ago. 

He  w’ants  more  properties,  to 
make  more  money.  Here  in  a 
MUtdid  interview  in  Thomson 
House  near  Fleet  Street,  Lord 
Thomson  unburdens  himself  of 


FINE  PRESS  .  .  .  LET'S  SEE  THE  BALANCE  SHEET— Lord  Thomson 
pays  a  rare  visit  to  one  of  his  newspapers  and  poses  for  a  picture 
in  the  pressroom.  His  favorite  place  is  the  accounting  room. 


his  ambitions,  his  past,  his 
weaknesses  and  strengths. 

Question:  Lord  Thomson,  how 
much  would  you  give  for  the 
New  Y.ork  Times'! 

Thomson:  Oh,  gee.  I’d  give  a 
hell  of  a  lot.  I  think  I’d  mort¬ 
gage  my  soul.  In  many  respects 
it’s  the  premier  newspaper  of 
the  world.  I  will  say  this  about 
our  London  Times:  I  think  that 
of  all  the  newspapers  that  repre¬ 
sent  their  country,  the  London 
Times  does  it  best.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  London 
Times  is  Britain.  It’s  the  flag. 
Now  the  New  York  Times 
doesn’t  represent  the  United 
States  like  the  London  Times 
represents  Britain.  So,  in  many 
respects  our  London  Times  is 
preeminent.  It’s  getting  better, 
too. 

Q:  What  would  you  give  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mailt 

Thomson:  Ten  or  12  years  ago 
I  bid  $9,105,000  for  it  and  I  was 
a  million  short.  I  should  have 
bid  more  and  I  would  pay  more 
now. 

Q:  What  would  lie  your  ideal 
holdings  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.? 

Thomson:  We’re  pretty  limited 
in  Canada.  Not  many  papers  are 
loose.  I’d  like  to  get  one  or  two 
big  papers.  In  the  States,  w’e  can 
buy  a  great  numl)er  more  of 
m^ium  and  small  city  papers. 

Q :  Where  is  it  hardest  to 
make  money:  the  U.S.,  Britain 


or  Canada? 

Thomson:  We  haven’t  found 
it  very  difficult  making  money 
any  place. 

Q :  What  are  two  or  three 
things  you  look  for  in  a  prop¬ 
erty? 

'Thomson:  Look  at  the  profit 
statement,  see  the  operation — 
what  have  they  been  able  to  do? 
Look  at  the  ad  rate.  Is  it  eco¬ 
nomic?  Look  at  management. 
Have  they  got  the  sales  effort? 
Adequate  circulation?  Look  at 
the  plant,  but  the  plant  is 
secondary  really.  Then  the  big 
thing  is  the  future.  What  can 
we  do  here?  Is  the  market 
growing? 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  papers? 

Thomson:  The  only  thing 
wrong  with  them  is  there’s  too 
much  advertising  in  them.  I  was 
talking  with  “Punch”  Sulzberger 
of  the  New  York  Times  recently 
and  I  told  him  his  paper — it  had 
92  pages  that  day — had  too 
much  advertising.  But,  I  said,  I 
wish  I  had  that  problem. 

Q:  Why  are  you  going  in  so 
heavily  for  U.S.  properties? 

Thom.son:  That’s  where  the 
money  is,  and  I  like  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people.  We’ve  Ix'en  wel¬ 
comed  with  open  arms. 

Q:  Can  you  see  more  Canadian 
and  .American  customs  l»eing 
followed  in  the  UK  now? 

Thomson:  Without  a  doubt. 
Nearly  all  of  the  successful 


things  I’ve  done  here  have  been 
copied  from  Canada  or  America. 
Anything  that  goes  over  there 
almost  without  exception  will  go 
over  here. 

Q :  Do  you  count  anyone  a 
bigger  champion  of  private 
enterprise  than  yourself? 

Thomson:  No.  I  think  private 
enterprise  is  the  way  to  run  a 
business.  Take  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries.  None  of  them  makes 
money,  unless  they  have  a 
monopoly  where  they  can  charge 
what  they  like. 

Q :  Editorially,  you  leave  your 
papers,  tv  and  radio  stations 
alone,  don’t  you? 

Thomson:  Yes,  I  have  papers, 
for  instance,  in  the  southern 
United  States  where  they  prac¬ 
tice  segregation.  A  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  people  there  believe  in 
segregation  a  lot  more  than  I 
believe  in  it.  How  could  I  pos¬ 
sibly  dictate  an  editorial  policy? 
I  think  a  newspaper  must  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Even  if  the  people  are 
wrong  I  think  they’re  entitled  to 
their  voice. 

How  much  is  he  worth? 

Q :  Do  you  go  by  the  principle 
of  paying  good  salaries  and 
having  good  equipment? 

Thomson :  We  certainly  always 
have  good  equipment.  But, 
there’s  always  been  some  com¬ 
plaints  that  stem  from  the  old 
days  about  the  salaries  that  we 
used  to  pay.  But  today,  of 
course,  the  salaries  we  pay  are  I 
think  the  very  best  in  the  world 
* — on  the  Sunday  Times  and  the 
Times. 

Q:  How  much  money  were  you 
worth  when  you  reached  middle- 
age  and  what  do  ycm  estimate 
you’re  woiHi  now? 

Thomson:  Well,  I  wasn’t 
worth  very  much  then,  not  more 
than  a  few  thousand.  As  to  what 
I  am  worth  now,  I  never  give 
out  that  figure.  We’ve  got  80% 
in  Thomson  Newspapers  Limited 
in  Canada  and  78%  of  Thomson 
Organisation  shares  in  Britain. 

Q :  What  made  you  catch  fire? 

Thomson:  The  first  decent 
deal  I  made  that  earned  me 
money  was  when  I  bought  the 
four  small  daily  papers  in  1944 
in  Ontario — in  Galt,  Welland, 
Woodstock  and  Sarnia.  I  like  to 
think  we  have  had  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  I  think  we’ve  brought 
to  the  newspaper  business,  good 
management.  Speaking  frankly, 
good  management  doesn't  always 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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For  The  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Family  Weekly’s  family  continues  to  grow.  Publisher  Mort 
Frank  has  announced  the  addition  of  three  subscribers  that  bring 
the  total  to  a  record  of  204  newspapers  in  44  states.  The  new¬ 
comers  are  the  Orange  Count  (Calif)  Pilot,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
Review,  and  Fort  Wtrrth  (Tex.)  Press.  The  Pilot  was  the  14th 
to  be  signed  up  in  1968.  The  other  two  papers  start  distribution 
in  January.  According  to  Frank,  FW’s  total  paid  coverage,  based 
on  ABC  reports  and  Post  Office  statements  rises  to  5,994,017. 
Actual  number  of  copies  purchased  by  newspapers  is  6,300,000. 
☆  ☆  ☆ 

Time  magazine  buys  ad  in  270  weeklies  through  Suburban  Press 
Foundation.  Chester  K.  Hayes,  executive  director  of  SPF,  reports 
that  the  ad  is  the  first  to  be  sold  in  connection  with  the  “Plan  for 
Progress”  fund  project  which  was  adopted  last  March.  Publisher 
members  have  donated  six  1000-line  space  units  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  advertising  receipts  are  being  used  as  additional  funds  in 
its  research  and  development  program.  Publishers  have  made 
only  two  stipulations:  They  will  accept  no  more  than  one  ad  per 
month  and  the  ad  messages  cannot  conflict  with  ads  carried 
under  their  regular  display  rates. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Local  advertising  on  television  has  risen  47.6%  in  10  years,  a 
report  on  “Television  Financial  Data,  1957-1967”  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  reveals.  The  compilation,  covering 
619  stations  (including  the  3  national  networks,  their  own  15 
stations,  and  604  independents),  shows  local  advertising  sales  for 
1967  produced  $365.3  million  in  revenues  as  compared  to  $346.6 
million  in  1966  and  $174  million  in  1957.  The  5.5%  gain  in  1967  was 
the  sixth  successive  year  that  local  sales  have  increased.  Spot 
time  sales  came  to  .$871.7  million,  no  change  from  1966,  while 
network  time  declined  from  $616.7  million  to  $609.6  million. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Republicans  outspent  Democrats  on  national  teleivsion,  the 
FCC  reports.  The  three  major  networks  had  political  broad¬ 
casting  charges  totaling  $8.9  million  for  the  Presidential  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  of  19()$.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  corresponding  charges  in  1964.  Republicans  outspent  Demo¬ 
crats  on  national  tv,  both  in  the  primary-  and  general  elections, 
$5.2  million  to  $3  million.  NBC  accounted  for  almost  half  the 
revenue.  The  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  ap¬ 
peared  in  person  in  32  hours,  1  minute  of  program  time  paid 
for  by  their  supporters  (in  1964  this  totalled  17  hours,  34  minutes) 
and  in  48  hours,  54  minutes  of  commercially  sponsored  programs 
(14  hours,  44  minutes  in  1964). 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Agency  notes:  Shulton’s  complete  line  of  “Old  Spice”  has  been 
assigned  to  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel.  It  has  been  handled  by 
Wesley  Advertising,  a  house  agency,  for  20  years  .  .  .  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  acquired  the  West  Ohio  Gas  Co.  account . 

Bond  Baking  Co.,  division  of  General  Host  Corp.,  has  appointed 

McCann-Erickson . E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  Inc.,  stock  brokers, 

have  assigned  their  account  to  Benton  &  Bowles . Bozell  & 

Jacobs  billings  for  1968  reached  $31.6  million,  a  10%  increase 
over  1967  ....  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia,  completed  its 
best  year  with  billings  of  $14  million,  up  17%  over  1967,  reports 
Robert  G.  Wilder,  president. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

World  directory  of  ad  publications.  The  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  has  published  a  directory  that  lists  350  publi¬ 
cations  in  34  countries  covering  the  fields  of  advertising,  public 
relations,  media,  research,  sales  promotion,  etc.  Over  150  pages 
in  length,  the  directory  ($8  plus  postage)  is  available  from  lAA 
World  Headquarters  at  475  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

■jJr  ☆  ☆ 

Regional  edition  advertisers  push  Time  magazine’s  revenue  to 
record  high  in  1968.  Total  ad  revenues  of  more  than  $112.5 
million — higher  than  any  previous  year — made  1968  the  best  in 
Time's  45-year  history.  Advertisers  in  the  premium-priced 
regional,  metropolitan  and  demographic  editions  produced  $20.9 
million  in  revenue;  11.6%  more  than  in  1967.  The  special  editions 
accoimted  for  23%  of  total  U.  S.  revenues  ($90  million). 


Campaign  proofs:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  raised  its  retail 
advertising  budget  27%  to  a  figure  said  to  be  in  excess  of  $2 
million.  Ted  Bates,  which  handles  the  bank’s  savings  program, 
got  a  campaign  underway  this  week  in  area  newspapers  pitched 

to  the  under-25  market . Full-page  insertions  in  9  East  Coast 

dailies  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  heralded  the  April  1st  inaug^ura- 
tion  of  New  York-Vienna  jet  service  by  AUA  Austrian  Airlines  | 

on  December  31.  Harry  W.  Graff  Inc.  is  the  agency . “A 

message  from  Rosser  Reeves,  Oscar  Lubow,  How-ard  Stone,  Dick  ■ 
Anderson,  and  Bruce  Logan  ...  To  Every  Corporation  President  ^ 
Who  Spends  Over  $100,000  a  Year  on  Advertising,”  was  the 
headline  of  a  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  double  truck  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  7  that  was  sure  to  be  seen  and  noted. 

The  ad  explained  the  new  Starch  Recognition  Reports . j 

Full-page  color  ads  featuring  the  Gilbey’s  gin  pop  poster  and 
“The  Martini  Scene”  booklet  offer  breaks  January  14  and  will  run 
through  February  in  Sunday  supplements  in  metro  markets,  from  | 

BBDO . Philco-Ford  plans  to  spend  $2.5  million  on  a  1 

merchandising  program,  February  16  to  March  23.  The  company  P 
is  placing  four  black-and-white  dealer  listing  ads  in  140  dailies 
in  80  markets  and  is  providing  12-page  rotog-ravure  color  tabloids 
to  its  distributors  to  run  at  their  option  in  either  newspapers  or 
through  the  mail,  anytime  during  the  promotion  period.  I 


Wanamaker  president  says:  ! 

Newspapers,  not  tv,  > 
way  to  sell  youth  , 


While  the  buyers  and  the 
managers  of  boys’  clothing  de¬ 
partments  may  not  think  so  as 
a  group,  mothers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  still  the  “in”  way  to 
sell  merchandise  to  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  market. 

This  advice  was  handed  down 
as  a  reminder  by  Robert  Drew 
Harrison,  president  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  at 
the  boys’  wear  session  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  annual  meeting  this 
week  in  New-  York. 

Harrison’s  advice  runs  con¬ 
trary-  to  some  of  the  results  of 
a  tw-o-part  study  conducted 
jointly  by  Celanese  and  the 
Boys’*  and  Young  Men’s  Ap¬ 
parel  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  (BAMA)  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  earlier  in  the  same  ses¬ 
sion  by  Albert  M.  Foster,  di¬ 
rector  of  men’s  and  boys’  ap¬ 
parel,  Celanese  Fiber  Market¬ 
ing  Co. 

In  the  study-,  it  was  found 
that  buyers  and  managers  tend 
to  overestimate  the  number  of 
boys  who  shop  alone  and  fail 
to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  mothers  in  the  actual  buy¬ 
ing  decision.  It  w-as  also  found 
in  the  study-  that  newspaper 
advertising  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  least  effective 
means  of  influencing  what  a 
boy  buys,  in  the  minds  of  the 
respondents.  Television,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of 
influencing  what  styles  of 
clothes  boys  buy. 

“No  matter  what  your  an¬ 


alysis,”  Harrison  asserted  in  his 
talk,  “Mother  is  a  major  part 
of  our  boys’  market — we  had 
best  not  ignore  her. 

“Let’s  not  forget  that  al¬ 
though  newspapers  are  hardly 
the  medium  by  which  to  reach 
the  child,  they  still  serve  as 
Mother’s  ‘shopping  bible’.” 

• 

Newhouse  appoints 
Craddock  in  research 

Newhouse  New-spapers,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Metro-Suburbia  Inc., 
has  set  up  a  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  department  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  J.  Crad¬ 
dock.  Until  offices  are  available 
at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  the 
department  w-ill  be  located  in  the 
offices  of  the  Branham  Company 
at  99  Park  Avenue. 

Craddock  has  announced  that 
James  Collins  has  been  named 
assistant  promotion  manager, 
and  Jim  Peck  will  handle  re¬ 
search. 

Sam  Kedala  has  been  named 
foreman. 

Craddock  was  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Moloney,  Regar. 
and  Schmitt,  now  Branham 
Moloney. 
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Joins  magazine  firm 

Robert  McComas,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Wash 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  and 
general  manager  of  EvansvUh 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  Press,  ha.' 
joined  Magazine  Network  Int 
for  the  southwestern  states. 
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E||  Not  all  racial  news  is  black 
ra  |  and  white,  says  Negro  writer 
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By  Jim  McCullough 

Washington 

“When  I  first  started  writing 
the  column  I  was  quite  self- 
conscious  about  being  black  but 
eventually  I  got  honest  with  my¬ 
self  and  realized  that  the  most 
important  and  fascinating  news 
story  of  the  1960’s  was  that  of 
race  relations.” 

William  Raspberry’s  round, 
boyish  face  melted  into  a  shy 
smile  as  he  settled  back  into  his 
chair  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Waahington  Poat  and  drew  on 
his  pipe. 

Raspberry’s  thoughtful,  pro¬ 
vocative  column  (“Potomac 
Watch”)  appears  four  times  a 
week  in  the  Post.  In  a  city  where 
two-thirds  of  the  population  is 
Negro,  the  column  is  almost  ex- 
cusively  concerned  with  racial 
problems.  The  hours  spent  con¬ 
templating  each  of  his  stories 
shows  in  his  deliberate,  think- 
before-speaking  manner  and  in 
occasional  gray  hairs  that  belie 
his  33  years. 

A  former  PIO 

Raspberry  served  a  four-year 
apprenticeship  as  reporter  on  a 
Negro  weekly,  the  Indianapolis 
Eoporter,  during  college.  The 
draft  brought  him  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  Public  Information 
Officer.  As  he  neared  the  end  of 
.4rmy  service  in  1962,  Raspberry 
decided  he’d  like  to  work  for  the 
Post. 

“I  didn’t  have  the  nerve  to 
apply  directly,  but  I’d  heard  that 
the  Post  was  starting  its  joint 
news  service  with  the  Loa  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  needed  a  Tele¬ 
type  operator,”  he  said.  “Well, 
I  had  never  seen  a  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  but  they  hadn’t  seen  a 
Teletype  operator  before  either, 
so  they  hired  me.” 

His  lack  of  practice  as  a 
typist  quickly  became  apparent, 
as  did  his  skill  with  words,  so 
the  Post  moved  him  to  greater 
thing.s — the  obituaries,  then 
police  and  court  reporting,  and 
general  assignment  work. 

A  year  later,  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor — but  not  for  long. 
After  the  Watts  riots  in  1965, 
the  paper  needed  a  black  re¬ 
porter  and  Raspberry  was  back 
on  general  assignments. 

“Potomac  Watch”  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  in  January  of  1966 
when  it  was  offered  to  Rasp- 
Tr\'.  The  columnist-to-be  ada- 


^  mantly  refused,  but  Post  editors 
^changed  his  mind. 

At  first,  he  continued  the 
policy  of  his  white  predecessor 
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and  wrote  on  general  metropoli¬ 
tan  affairs:  “garbage  collection, 
Dulles  Airport,  the  Mall,  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

Then  came  Raspberry’s  real¬ 
ization  of  his  blackness  and  of 
the  role  he  could  play  as  the 
voice  of  the  Negro.  Since  that 
time,  his  columns  have  shown 
suburban  whites.  Government 
officials  and  the  upper-class 
Negroes  of  Washington’s  “Gold 
Coast”  his  personal  insights  into 
racial  problems. 

“I  don’t  see  myself  as  a  cru¬ 
sader,”  he  said.  “What  the  col¬ 
umn  can  do  is  provide  graphic 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  and  people  brighter 
than  I  can  fig^ure  out  the  solu¬ 
tions.” 

Raspberry  describes  his  phil¬ 
osophy  as  “naive  optimism.”  He 
feels  that  individuals — in  the 
Washingrton  area,  at  least — are 
not  racists,  but  that  institutions 
and  methods  of  doing  business 
have  been  set  up  by  and  for 
whites  and  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  blacks. 

His  column  on  the  Pitts  Hotel 
is  one  example.  The  story  con¬ 
cerns  the  Negro  owner  of  a  posh 
hotel  amd  supper  club  who,  be¬ 
cause  his  business  was  located 
in  a  Negro  area,  was  unable  to 
get  low-cost  financing  from  area 
banks.  Pitts  found  it  necessary 
to  take  short-term,  high-pay- 
ment  notes  to  acquire  property 
and  cover  construction  costs.  On 
the  surface,  the  business  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  robust,  but  it  was 
slowly  being  strangled  by  the 
heavy  repayment  rate  of  the 
loans. 

“Now  I  don’t  believe,”  Rasp¬ 
berry  said,  “that  every  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  But  the  system  of 
standards  for  long-term  borrow¬ 
ing  was  developed  with  whites 
in  mind  and  they  happen  to  woik 
against  Negroes.”  'The  day  that 
story  appeared  various  area 
banks  offered  to  bail  out  the 
hotel  owTier. 

A  welfare  problem 

One  major  problem  in  Wash- 
ingrton  is  welfare.  A  recent  col¬ 
umn  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
100  percent  tax  on  a  w’elfare 
recipient’s  earnings  in  that  city 
— for  each  dollar  earned,  one 
dollar  is  taken  from  the  assist¬ 
ance  check.  Raspberry  didn’t 
have  a  solution,  but  he  hoped  to 
set  his  readers  thinking. 
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“Not  all  the  welfare  recipients 
are  lazy  types,  unwilling  to 
work,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to 
show  that  the  rules  were  set  up 
to  penalize  initiative.  The  one 
thing  that  motivates  most  of  us 
is  that  we  can  work  hard  and 
see  the  results,  but  they  can  work 
just  as  hard  and  gain  nothing.” 

Sometimes  Raspberry  can  see 
the  results  of  his  own  hard  work. 
One  part  of  his  outlook  is  the 
conviction  that  most  people, 
black  or  white,  sincerely  desire 
to  do  something  about  race  rela¬ 
tions,  but  don’t  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it.  One  column  detailed 
the  program  of  the  Big  Brothers 
of  Washington,  resulting  in 
dozens  of  phone  calls  to  that 
organization  from  well-off  blacks 
and  whites  interested  in  directly 
aiding  a  slum  child. 

“We  all  know  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  are:  housing,  jobs  and  edu¬ 
cation,”  he  said,  “but  the  major 
problem  is  that  individuals  don’t 
know  what  they  can  do  about 
the  major  problems.” 

How  does  Raspberry  find 
material  for  four  columns  a 
week?  “The  Post  has  good  re¬ 
porters  on  the  city  beats,”  he 
says.  “Most  of  the  regpilar  news 
is  covered.  I  go  scuffling  for  the 
stuff  that  falls  between  the 
cracks,  and  a  lot  of  that  can  be 
developed  in  depth.” 

News  in  the  slums 

Rome  of  his  most  interesting 
items  come  from  cocktail  party 
conversations;  one  can  see  him, 
martini  in  hand,  looking  like  the 
well-dressed  man  in  the  “What- 
type-of-man-read.s-P(aj/boj/”  ads, 
discussing  news  developments 
with  a  sociologist  or  city  council 
member.  Other  features  come  out 
of  his  frequent  walks  through 
the  Washingrton  slums,  where  he 
buttonholes  laborers  and  welfare 
recipients. 

After  high  school  in  Okolona, 
Mississippi,  Bill  Raspberry 
moved  to  Indianapolis  to  attend 
Indiana  Central  Clollege.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “the  best  Evangel¬ 
ical  United  Brethren  supported 
college  in  Southeastern  Indian¬ 
apolis,  but  probably  half  the 
people  there  never  heard  of  it.” 

In  the  summer  of  19.56,  he 
needed  a  job  and  a  friend  sug¬ 
gested  a  sports\vTiter’s  position 
on  the  Indianapolis  Reporter.  “I 
knew  nothing  about  writing  or 
sports,”  he  said.  “I  lasted  a  week 
on  the  sports  beat  but  learned 
to  like  reporting.  That  was  my 
journalism  school.” 

Raspberry  feels  there  are  two 
rea.sons  why  more  Negroes  don’t 


William  Raspberry 


l»ecome  journalists.  The  most 
important,  and  not  always  ob¬ 
vious,  reason  is  that  journalism 
just  doesn’t  occur  to  the  educated 
Negro  as  a  possible  career 
source  because  there  are  too  few 
Negroes  in  the  business  to  serve 
as  examples.  Too,  earnings  for  a 
college  graduate  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  traditional  Negro 
fields  of  preaching,  law,  teaching 
and  government  work.  “It’s  a 
question  of  asking  yourself  ‘why 
not  do  one  of  these  traditional 
things?’,”  he  said. 

Traditional  fields  are  not  for 
William  Raspberry.  His  column 
chronicles  the  hopes,  gains  and 
setbacks  of  a  predominantly 
Negro  city — our  National  Capi¬ 
tal — four  time  a  week. 

• 

Spivack  to  conduct 
training  program 

The  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  and  the  Reporters’  News 
Syndicate  in  Washington  will 
conduct  a  nine-month  “living 
journalism”  training  program 
for  10  minority  group  young 
people,  beginning  January  6. 

Reporters’  News  Syndicate 
,is  a  new  venture  affiliated  with 
Potomac  News  Associates, 
which  will  distribute  editorial 
features,  cartoons  and  a  new 
public  opinion  poll. 

The  trainees,  five  of  whom 
are  from  New  York  and  the 
rest  from  the  Washington  area, 
will  attend  lectures  and  semi¬ 
nars  and  receive  on-the-job  in¬ 
struction  in  covering  urban  af¬ 
fairs,  the  new  Administration, 
activities  of  extremist  groups, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Congress  and  cultural 
affairs. 

Each  trainee  will  receive  a 
$.3,000  stipend  to  cover  living 
expenses,  insurance,  books  and 
materials. 

Robert  Spivack,  RNS  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  bi-monthly  “Spivack  Re¬ 
port”  and  author  of  the  s3Tidi- 
cated  column,  “Watch  On  The 
Potomac”.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
18  years  with  the  New  York 
Post,  nine  of  these  as  its  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent. 
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No  substitute  for  newspapers 

Retailer  says  ads  on  tv 
may  be  wasteful  expense 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  best  way  to  accomplish 
effective  advertising  is  through 
a  “better  program  in  our  news¬ 
papers,”  T.  H.  Chadwick  Jr., 
divisional  merchandise  manager 
of  Belk  Bros.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
said  this  week  at  a  session  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
As.sociation’s  58th  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City. 

Noting  a  trend  by  retailers 
to  place  advertising  “all  over 
the  lot”  in  television,  radio, 
billboards,  newspapers,  and 
mail,  Chadwick  questioned 
whether  this  type  of  advertising 
policy  was  really  wise.  “Are  you 
really  getting  to  your  customers 
with  your  message?”  he  asked. 

He  said  he  could  see  no  harm 
in  using  mail  pieces  to  fill  up 
the  weight  limit  of  charge  en¬ 
velopes,  but,  he  stressed,  “I  do 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  adver- 
ti.sing  dollars  should  be  spent 
in  the  newspaper. 

“This  is  the  only  medium  that 
will  bring  daily  traffic  and  sales 
into  your  store  or  department,” 
he  declared. 

Cite*  readership  data 

Citing  a  recent  survey  which 
found  over  one  million  people 
reading  a  newspaper  on  an 
average  weekday,  with  81%  of 
them  saying  that  they  would 
feel  lost  without  a  newspaper, 
Chadwick  said  it  may  be 
foolish  for  retailers  to  spend 
budgeted  advertising  dollars  in 
other  ways  which  will  not  reach 
their  potential  customers  with 
either  a  selling  message  or 
image-building  ads. 

Chadwick  said  the  theory  that 
newspaper  advertising  is 
“short-lived  and  that  nobody, 
but  nobody,  reads  yesterday’s 
papers”  is  true.  But,  he  said, 
the  “paper  most  often  produces 
results  because  it  is  alive.” 

“Theoretically,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “other  media  does  die  more 
slowly,  but  it  never  has  that 
‘hot-off -the-press’  aliveness  that 
your  paper  does.  And  isn’t  that 
what  we  are  really  selling? 
‘Hot-off-the-press’  aliveness  in 
children’s  fashions?  And  isn’t 
the  customer  always  asking, 
‘What  do  you  have  new  today?’ 
And  doesn’t  the  newspaper 
shout  back  the  answer?  Isn’t 
there  somewhat  of  an  urgency 
in  every  page  that  says:  ‘We’ve 
got  it,  but  you’d  better  get  right 


over  here,  kind  of  appeal?’  ” 

Another  fault  of  many  re¬ 
tailers,  he  said,  is  to  blame  the 
newspaper  and  the  store’s  own 
advertising  staff  when  an  ad 
does  not  pull  the  desired  results. 
There  are  many  excuses,  he 
said,  such  as:  the  ad  was  lost  in 
the  paper,  or  the  position  was 
bad.  “So  many  times  we  seem 
to  forget,”  he  said,  “that  the 
newspaper  provides  us  with  the 
audience.  It’s  really  up  to  us  to 
select  the  item  and  the  price 
that  will  move  our  audiences 
into  action.” 

“For  any  type  of  advertising 
to  be  effective,  you  must  make 
long-range  plans  and  ask  your¬ 
self:  What  do  I  intend  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  w'hat  am  I  trying  to 
accomplish  at  this  particular 
time?”  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
too  many  retailers  think  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  being  just  one  ad 


Linage  Leaders . 

1968 

Morning 


Lot  Angalos  Timas  .  (1,801,658 

Miami  Harald  .  47,617,872 

Wathinqton  Pott  46,387,859 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  45,621,056 

Naw  York  Timas  .  40,730,135 

San  Jota  Marcury  .  38,267,735 

Naw  Orlaant  Timat-Picayuna  . .  35,950,958 

Houston  Post  ...  34,805,824 

Dallas  Naws  33,762,770 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar .  32,768,970 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  40,163,862 

San  Jota  Naws  .  38,227,194 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  37,958,713 

Atlanta  Journal  .  36,131,060 

Dallas  Timat-Harald  .  35,195,626 

Montraal  La  Pratta  .  35,040,838 

Clavaland  Prast .  34,795,794 

Toronto  Star .  34,773,193 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  34,275,960 

Minnaapolit  Star  .  33,516,470 


Sunday 

Lot  Angalat  Timas  . .  39,685,496 

Naw  York  Timas  .  38,334,730 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  24,235,616 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  22,123,058 

Naw  York  Naw(  .  21,552,028 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  19,791,557 

Boston  Globa  .  19,160,474 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  19,139,655 

Miami  Harald  .  18,958,264 

Minnaapolit  Tribuna  .  18,004,411 

Sii  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timas  MS  .  101,487,154 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  79,064,865 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  67,744,114 

Miami  Harald  MS .  U,576,I36 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  64,379,295 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  57,750,270 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  54,837,127 

Minnaapolit  Star  h  Tribuna  ES  51,520,881 
Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  MS  ...  5I,29S,9S4 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal 
8  Constitution  ES  .  50,702,811 


at  a  time  rather  than  as  a  series 
of  ads  that  will  accomplish 
what  they  have  set  out  to 
achieve — whether  it  is  to  create 
an  image  or  to  pull  traffic  or 
.just  promote  newly  arrived 
merchandise. 

“Somewhere  between  our  ob¬ 
jective  and  our  results,”  Chad¬ 
wick  said  in  summary,  “is  the 
place  where  our  effective  plan¬ 
ning  does  the  job  which  we  are 
striving  to  do:  that  is,  relaying 
our  message  to  our  customers 
briefly  and  concisely,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  image  which  we  have 
projected  for  our  store,  and 
telling  the  customer  that  we 
have  the  merchandise  which 
they  are  looking  for  and  at  the 
price  they  desire  to  pay. 

“That  is  why  I  say  to  you  as 
retailers:  a  newspaper  ad  is  the 
adrenalin  that  makes  a  tired 
sales  curve  spring  to  life  and 
shakes  a  sleepy  economy  awake.” 


• .  First  11  Months 

1967 

Morning 

Lot  Angalat  Timat .  56,305,284 

Washington  Pott  . .  46,376,642 

Miami  Harald  . .  45,291,975 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  42.303,520 

Naw  York  Timat  .  37,845,380 

Naw  Orlaant  Timat-Picayuna  ..  36,056,861 

San  Jota  Marcury .  35,790,256 

Dallas  Naws  . .  32,512,590 

Phoanix  Rapublic  31,456,002 

Houston  Pott  ..  30,501,079 

'  Evening 

Milwaukaa  Journal  37,517,111 

Houston  Chronicia  .  35,928,175 

San  Jota  Naws .  35,526,992 

Dallas  Timat-Harald  . .  34,514,466 

Clavaland  Prast  .  34,468,109 

Oatroit  Naws  .  33,813,971 

Minnaapolit  Star  .  32,541,126 

Danvar  Pott  .  32,365,048 

Atlanta  Journal  .  32,344,138 

Toronto  Star  .  32,198,973 

Sunday 

Naw  York  Timat  ...  ..  38,460,647 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  .  36,571,767 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  23,192,735 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  21,696,951 

Naw  York  Naws  .  20,435,907 

Boston  Globa  . .  19,173,107 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  19,138,278 

Washington  Pott  .  18,515,392 

Baltimora  Sun  .  18,172,323 

Miami  Harald  .  17,952,042 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  MS  .  92,877,051 

Naw  York  Timat  MS  .  76,306,027 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  64.892,034 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  64,000,471 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  63,244,017 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  56,655.389 

Datroit  Naws  ES  .  50.089,560 

Minnaapolit  Star  8  Tribuna  ES  50,050,500 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  49,434,063 

Naw  Orlaant  Timat-Picayuna  MS  49,038,132 

Sourca:  Madia  Racordt 


Freedom  ads 
directed  to 

market  ] 


youth 


The  Freedoms  Roll  Call  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  conducted 
each  year  by  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge,  February 
15-28,  will  urge  “the  silent 
American”  to  speak  up  for  what 
is  right  with  America  under 


It, 


the  slogan  “Freedom— Use 
Don’t  Abuse  It”. 

William  A.  Stretch,  publisher 
of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post,  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
who  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper-Maga¬ 
zine  division. 

Stretch  is  calling  on  all  media 
to  support  the  Foundation’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  focus  attention  on  the 
meaning,  the  spirit  and  the 
responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

The  Roll  Call  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  two  ads  prepared  by 
the  Foundation’s  volunteer  ad 
agency.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  under  the 
supervision  of  Jack  Keane,  vice-  [ 
president. 

The  ads  this  year  are  aimed 
at  “the  youth  market.”  One  is 
entitled  “Never  Trust  Anyone 
Over  30”,  the  other  says 
“There’s  A  Four-Letter  Word  f 
'"j  Describe  People  Who  Ars  I 


A 
a  si 
Mar 
the 
a  bi 
T 
mov 
lottc 


aero 


Always  Exercising  Their  Right 
— Free”.  Both  advertisements 
offer  a  free  copy  of  “Freedoms 
Handbook”,  a  guide  for  citizen 
action. 

Serving  on  the  Newspaper 
Committee  are: 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  Atlanta 
Newspapers. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoki 
(Mass.)  Daily  Transcript. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union. 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  El 
Paso  Times. 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  I 

William  Davis  Taylor,  BostnX 

Inhm  r 


proc 
be  fj 
coun 
putei 
for  t 
on  D 
Th 
force 
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wher 
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of  B( 
it  SI 
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New  } 
Post,  1 
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the  da; 
the  fol 
Wit) 
same  a 
in  the 


Globe. 


S-F-W  names  2 

George  Belton  has  Ireen  i»ro- 
moted  to  San  Francisco  manager 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  » 
a  move  which  will  enable  Robert 
Kinsley,  vicepresident,  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  publisher  rels 
tions.  Larry  Oliver!,  former  s* 
sistant  national  ad  manager. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  ha' 
joined  the  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives  firm  as  account  execa 
tive. 
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>A  J  ^  _  __  _  _ _  __  -i-  ^  ^  A  I  access  to  verify  detective  work 

^VdS’  ftrc  rUXl.  to  Od^tm.  if  one  of  the  replacement  tickets 

were  drawn  as  a  substitute  for 

*  1  mm  X*  1  X  1  storm-tossed  tickets. 

lottery  ticket  buyers 

pulled  and  it  original  counter- 

I  Albany,  N.  Y.  remaining  48  upstate  dailies  part  which  had  been  picked  up 

'  At  2:37  p.m.  on  December  5,  carrying  a  lottery  schedule.  off  the  street— and  had  to  be 

'■  ^  a  short,  fierce  squall  hit  low’er  On  page  one  of  its  December  7  patched  together  with  tape _ 

Manhattan  and  ten  minutes  later  editions,  the  New  York  News  was  readily  found  in  one  of  the 

the  New  York  State  Lottery  had  carried  two  pictures.  One  boxes. 

7  a  big  new  problem  on  its  hands,  showed  a  man  climbing  a  lamp  in  all,  11  replacement  tickets 
Two  bank  employees  were  post  plastered  with  soaking-wet  were  drawn,  and,  while  none  of 
moving  skids  of  sold  November  lottery  tickets.  That  vertical  them  made  it  to  the  final  draw- 
^  lottery  tickets  from  a  truck  picture  was  cropped  even  slim-  ing  for  the  grand  prize  tier 
?  across  the  street  to  the  bank’s  mer  and  run  in  the  ad  beside  where  the  top  prize  is  $100,000, 
processing  center.  They  were  to  a  head  that  said,  “We  Couldn’t  they  did  wind  up  in  the  consola- 
be  faced,  sorted  by  sales  region.  Control  the  Weather  . . .  But  We  tion  tier  where  prizes  range 
'■  counted  and  run  through  a  com-  Can  Guarantee  the  Tickets.”  from  $1,000  to  $150. 

*P'  puter  reader,  then  sent  to  Albany  The  copy  assured  people  that  As  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 


puter  reader,  then  sent  to  Albany 


from  $1,000  to  $150. 

As  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 


for  the  regular  monthly  drawing  no  matter  whether  their  tickets  system,  and  to  dispel  any  doubts 
on  December  17.  w’ere  missing  or  not,  a  replace-  about  the  integrity  of  the  lot- 

The  squall  struck  with  such  ment  ticket  would  be  in  the  tery,  a  follow-up  ad  using  that 
force  it  blew  cartons  full  of  drums  and  they  would  have  a  mutilated  ticket  as  an  illustra- 
lottery  tickets  off  into  the  street  crack  at  the  prize  money  when  tion  will  be  run.  The  copy  will 
where  they  burst  open  and  for  a  the  drawing  was  held.  point  out  that  “While  we 

few  minutes  around  the  corner  The  ad  was  signed  both  by  couldn’t  control  the  weather,  we 
of  Beaver  Street  and  Broadway  Commissioner  Murphy  and  Di-  can  guarantee  the  ticket.” 
it  snowed  $1  lottery  tickets,  rector  Bird.  • 

Bank  employees  and  several  The  drawing  was  scheduled  to  i:na<r<* 

from  the  New  York  State  Tax  start  in  Albany  at  8:30  a.m.  '  •  ,  - 

Department’s  Manhattan  dis-  December  17.  After  a  final  all-  .  Inadvertently  omitted  from 
trict  office  at  80  Centre  St.,  as  night  session  trying  to  match  linage  report  last  week: 
well  as  sympathetic  pedestrians,  up  some  late  unsold  ticket  re-  ..  ..  i  .c, 


hy  I  from  the  New  York  State  Tax  start  in  Albany  at  8:30  a.m. 
'  Department’s  Manhattan  dis-  December  17.  After  a  final  all¬ 


well  as  sympathetic  pedestrians,  up  some  late  unsold  ticket  re-  ..  .. 

grahhed  as  many  tickets  as  they  ports  with  the  records,  it  became  H«raid-Dispatch-m  . . .  OT4,S24  i  ,234,355 

could,  but  thousands  of  others  apparent  the  start  of  the  draw-  H#^raid  Di»patch  t 

literally  were  gone  with  the  ing  would  have  to  be  delayed.  Haraid-AdyartiVaV-'s  ’  V.’  378,855  'in’ni 

wind.  Members  of  the  press  were  _  .  ,  .  ■  , 

”  Grand  Total  . 2,579,340  2,837,929 


Newspaper  ad  linage  is  the  alerted  to  the  delay  and  the 
backbone  of  the  Lottery’s  $1.5  drawing  began  at  1 : 16  p.m. 
million  sales  promotion  and  ad-  Mutilated  but  identifiable 
vertising  budget.  Thanks  to  the  tickets  had  been  arranged 
flexibility  of  newspaper  adver-  numerically  in  boxes  for  ready 


lents  I  tising  and  despite  the  fact  that 
loms  I  dailies  over  the  state  were  fat 
tizen  I  with  pre-Christmas  ads,  the  Lot- 
I  tery’s  agency.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
I  Ross  was  able  to  produce  and 
place  1,000-line  ads  in  metro- 
anta  politan  New  York  area  papers 
I  carrying  a  lottery  schedule  (the 
lyokil  fiJew  York  News,  the  New  York 
,  Post,  Long  Island  Press,  Suffolk 
opley  Sun  and  Staten  Island  Advance) 
the  day  after  the  storm  and  on 
ning-  the  following  day. 


IR  nm  HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

j  1.1  Tim«s-«  .  1,203,424  1,453,394 

identifiable  Tim«i.S  .  498,559  430,778 

arranged  .  i. 702,183  1,884,174 

for  ready  note:  •indudtt  parade. 


Gatewood  retires  June  1; 
Lynch  is  his  successor 

Washington  time  board  memlier  of  the  Inter- 
W.  Frank  Gatewood,  vicepresi-  national  Newspaper  Advertising 
dent-advertising  of  the  Washing-  Executives  Association. 
ton  Post,  will  retire  June  1.  The  INAE  awarded  him  its 


the  following  day  Post,  will  retire  June  1.  The  INAE  awarded  him  its 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  advertising  Gold  Life  Memliership  last  year 
same  ad  in  500-line  version'  ran  Hianager,  has  been  named  to  sue-  for  “his  outstanding  contribu- 
in  the  non-mail  editions  of  the  him.  tion  to  newspaper  advertising.’ 

Robert  A.  Bowerman,  retail  Lynch  joined  the  W'ashington 


W.  Frank  Gatewood 


DONALD  J.  FINNESSY,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  since 
1952,  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star,  succeeding  Elmer  C. 
Tryon,  now  editor-publisher  of  the 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe. 

Ad  agency  buys 
Research  firm 

Gilber  Youth  Research  has 
been  acquired  by  Spade  and 
Archer,  a  two-year-old  adver¬ 
tising  agency  specializing  in 
youth  marketing.  Gilbert  will  be 
operated  as  a  subsidiarj'. 

Founded  in  1915  by  the  late 
Gene  Gilliert,  Gilbert  Youth 
Research  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
specialized  field  of  marketing 
research  among  young  adults 
and  teen-agers.  George  Mihaly, 
former  vicepresident  of  Alfred 
Politz  Inc.,  has  lieen  elected 
president  of  Gillx*!!  Youth 
Research. 

Gilbert  Youth  Research  is  con¬ 
ducting  assignments  for  more 
than  50  advertisers,  involving 
more  than  1,500  field  inter¬ 
viewers.  More  than  10  million 
interviews  have  l)een  conducted 
since  the  company  was  founded 
in  1945. 

William  Pilat,  62,  who  had 
l)een  president  and  principal 
stockholder  of  Gilbert  Youth 
Research,  has  l)een  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 


advertising  manager,  becomes  Post  as  promotion  manager  in 
advertising  manager,  and  Joseph  1954,  became  Classified  adver- 
V.  Arcaro,  assistant  retail  adver-  tising  manager  in  1961  and  ad- 
tising  manager,  has  been  pro-  vertising  manager  in  1967.  He 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man-  is  a  past  president  of  the  Na- 
ager.  tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 

Gatewood  joined  the  Washing-  sociation,  and  has  served  on  the 
ton  Post  in  1954  from  the  Wash-  Plans  Committees  of  the  Bureau 
ington  Times  Herald,  where  he  of  Advertising  and  the  News- 
had  been  business  manager.  He  paper  Comics  Council, 
was  made  advertising  director  Bowerman  has  been  with  the 
two  years  later  and  w’as  ap-  Post  since  1956.  Previously  he 
pointed  to  his  present  post  in  had  been  on  the  advertising  sales 
October,  1965.  staff  of  the  New  York  World 

Gatewood  is  past  chairman  of  Telegram  &  Sun,  and  w’as  adver- 
the  Plans  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  tising  manager  of  L.  Bamberger 
Advertising,  American  News-  H  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  de¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  a  partment  store, 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Ad-  Arcaro  joined  the  retail  staff 
vertising  Council,  and  a  long-  of  the  Post  in  1950. 


Josaph  P.  Lynch 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Women^s  pages  in  motion 


1  haiiksgiving; 
Rich  Legacy 
Of  a  Vanished 
America 


Wome 


vojio' 


Do  You  MasK’  Or  PuncK’ 


AMATEURS  AND  PROS 


look  Out  For  The  Cans 


I  guess  I'm  tike 
most  people  -  I  try 
*0  fmd  tKe  best  buys,' 
says  one  housewife 


Bv  llowaril  B.  Taylor 


to  lead  the  page  with  the  art  instead  of  the  flag. 
But  where  to  put  the  flag? 

In  the  Breeze  Mrs.  Victoria  Billings  solved  that 
one  by  overlaying  the  flag  on  that  big  piece  of  art. 

She  came  up  with  imaginative  content  and  layout 
with  the  Thanksgiving  motif,  this  being  her 
Thanksgiving  Day  lead  page.  Again,  you  .see,  big 
art,  lots  of  white  space. 

Captions  here  are  11-point  light.  There’s  no  law 
they  must  lie  as  wide  as  the  zinc,  even  when  broken 
into  legs.  The  caption  on  the  five-column  piece 
consists  of  two  joints  each  about  12  picas  wide, 
with  42  points  of  air  between  them. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  put  captions  beside  art.  Both  are 
})eside  the  cuts  in  the  bottom  layout.  Put  them  beside 
art,  on  top  of  art,  between  art.  Put  them  even 
below  the  art,  once  in  a  while. 

Both  of  these  pages  are  good  examples  of  what 
James  A.  Magruder,  Star  managing  editor,  talked 
about  when  he  sent  in  his  tearsheet. 

“Our  editor,  H.  Brandt  Ayers,  Ijegan  analyzing 
our  women’s  pages,’’  Magruder  wrote.  “He  realized 
we  were  telling  the  story  of  Anniston  women  who 
become  engaged,  get  married  and  go  to  clubs  but 
were  ig^noring  the  really  exciting  and  interesting 
activities  our  women  take  part  in. 

“A  dual  program  was  begun  to  start  telling  the 
universal  story  of  our  distaff  readers.  P’irst,  the 
Sunday  .section  pages  were  opened  up.  Second,  the 
content  was  changed  to  emphasize  features,  foo<l, 
women  in  business,  fashions  and  other  topics  closer 
to  the  interests  of  20th  Century  women. 

“The  flag  summarizes  the  new  philo.sophy — we 
believe  women  are  in  motion.’’ 


Women’s  sections  demand  originality. 

They  should  lie  original  in  content  and  in 
typography.  Here  are  two  that  fill  the  bill. 

In  upper  left  the  lead  page  from  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  23,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  in  a  city  of 
35,000.  Upper  right,  from  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  of  Torrance,  Calif.  The  Breeze  serves  a  batch 
of  communities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  with  52,000 
evening  and  Sunday. 

Edna  Barfield  writing  in  the  Star  canvassed,  with 
photographer,  six  women  as  they  shopped  a  grocery. 
Then  the  package  was  put  together  invitingly.  It 
would  grab  men  readers  as  well  as  women. 

Four  joints  of  approximately  15-pica  bo<iy  were 
spread  across  eight  columns  of  space,  with  about  six 
picas  of  air  between  columns. 

Notice  the  ample  space  between  each  element. 
There’s  three  picas  of  white  lietween  the  four 
pictures  in  the  layout  at  the  top.  Captions  (bright 
ones,  aren’t  they?)  are  well  separated  from  the  metal. 
At  the  bottom,  body  type  is  separated  by  42  points 
from  the  art  layout  pattern  there. 

The  head  in  lower  right  is  an  effective  device.  In 
some  jurisdictions  it’s  called  a  panel.  Magazine.^ 
make  wide  use  of  it.  So  why  not  newspapers? 

This  one  consists  of  quotes  pulled  directly  from 
the  story.  When  you  do  that,  it  isn’t  necessary'  to  kill 
the  quotes  from  the  body.  They  run  both  places  here. 
This  panel  gizmo  provides  a  neat  way  of  handling 
an  editor’s  note,  too. 

The  box  around  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  probably 
isn’t  needed.  None  was  used  with  the  layout  at  the 
top,  and  it  looks  cleaner.  It  w’ould  be  a  good  idea 
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From  small  ads,  garden 
center’s  business  grows 


Dayton,  O. 

“Show  me  the  tree  that  grows 
through  the  clouds,”  an  excited 
customer  asked  a  sales  clerk  at 
one  of  Siebenthaler’s  modem 
garden  centers  here. 

The  sales  clerk  stood  motion¬ 
less  for  a  moment,  perplexed  by 
the  customer’s  request. 

The  confusion  was  short-lived, 
however.  The  clerk  soon  realized 
that  the  customer’s  excitement 
and  bizarre  request  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seeing  one  of  a  series  of 
novel  Siebenthaler  ads  appearing 
in  newspapers. 

This  particular  ad  was  one- 
column-by-seven-inches  and  de¬ 
picted  an  outsized  evergreen 
stretching  toward  the  heavens. 
Its  top  branches  had  pierced  a 
fluffy  cloud  near  dead  center. 

Unlikely?  That  was  the  idea. 
Use  of  exaggeration  to  stress 
the  principal  selling  feature  of  a 
specific  product  (in  this  instance, 
fast-growing  evergreens)  was 
the  common  ingredient  in  a 
series  of  rib-tickling  ads  pro¬ 
duced  for  Siebenthaler  Nursery 
by  the  G.  W.  Young  Agency  of 
Daj'ton  during  the  summer  of 
1967. 


This  type  of  advertising 
proved  so  successful  the  first 
time  around  (four  years  ago) 
that  it  has  been  continued. 

Ads  which  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  include;  One 
which  shows  a  pleased  physician, 
stethoscope  in  hand,  listening  to 
what  makes  a  mammoth  Sieben¬ 
thaler  rose  tick.  Rose  sales 
leaped. 

Another,  designed  to  sell  lawn- 
mowers,  didn’t  even  show  a  com¬ 
plete  mower.  Rather,  a  gleeful 
weekend  gardener,  wearing  an 
aggressive  smile  and  gripping 
the  handles  of  a  mower  as  if  his 
life  depended  on  it,  dominated 
the  scene.  Behind  him,  in  vertical 
perspective  suggesting  the  popu¬ 
lar  newspaper  cartoon,  “Tall 
Tales,”  was  a  wide  swath  leading 
through  a  hedge.  The  operator 
obviously  was  satisfied  with  his 
purchase. 

Siebenthaler’s  merchandising 
manager,  George  Bradley,  re¬ 
ported  that  this  type  of  approach 
sold  twice  the  number  of  mowers 
moved  by  conventional  “prod¬ 
uct”  advertising — and  at  a  third 
of  the  cost. 


Seven  ads  from  this  one-col¬ 
umn  series  were  judged  the  top 
entries  for  black-and-white 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
American  Association  of  Nurs¬ 
erymen’s  1968  Retail  Advertising 
Awards  Prog;ram. 

A  new  series  was  run  by  Sie¬ 
benthaler’s  during  the  1968 
Christmas  season  to  promote  the 
sale  of  out-of-the-ordinary  gifts. 
The  ads  used  the  technique  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  previous  series  to 
attract  attention — an  exciting 
cartoon. 

Cartoons  portrayed  easily 
recognizable  notions  of  happi¬ 
ness  to  create  the  impression  of 
warmth  and  friendliness.  Once 
again,  whimsy  was  the  hallmark. 

Throughout  the  year,  the 
small  ads  are  run  during  each 
week  of  the  busy  seasons.  They 
are  usually  followed  on  week¬ 
ends  by  quarter-page  “omnibus” 
ads  featuring  both  plant  mate¬ 
rial  and  products. 

• 

Joins  TV  Guide 

Roy  A.  Sturm  has  joined 
TV  Guide  magazine’s  national 
advertising  sales  staff  in  New 
York.  He  was  formerly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers, 
and  earlier  was  with  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


Doremus  ad  agency  I 
puts  stock  on  sale  I 

Doremus  &  Co.,  an  advertising  | 
agency  with  billings  of  $28.2  | 
million  in  1967,  went  public  this  | 
week  with  an  offering  of  100,000  I 
shares  of  common  stock  at  $12  ] 
a  share.  I 

The  agency,  with  236  em-  > 
ployees,  report^  the  salaries  of  ’< 
its  principal  executives  as  fol¬ 
lows:  George  A.  Erickson,  chai^ 
man,  $73,470;  William  H.  Long 
Jr.,  chairman,  $59,825;  Frank¬ 
lin  E.  Schaffer,  president,  $62,-  I 
650 ;  G.  Barry  McMennamin,  ex-  ' 
ecutive  vicepresident,  $47,875; 
Robert  W.  Fisher,  vicepresident,  ’ 
$43,500 ;  Francis  J.  Malley,  vice- 
president,  $37,125;  Charles  C. 
Greene,  vicepresident,  $36,989; 
and  Richard  E.  Williams,  vice- 1 
president,  $33,650.  I 

The  prospectus  showed  net  in- 1 
come  of  $380,120  for  1967  and  g 
1968.  Gross  revenues  from  media 
commissions  and  fees  amounted 
$300,148  for  nine  months  of  I 
to  $4.2  million  in  1967. 

•  \ 

Publisher  named  * 

Montgomery,  Ala.| 
Harold  E.  Martin,  who  hasl 
been  co-publisher,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Ala- 
bama  Journal  and  Montogomer) 
Advertiser.  He  is  also  editor  of 
the  two  papers. 


Computerized  Typesettii^ 
May  Pay  Off  In  Mink, 
Says  Marvie. 


Dear  Marvie: 

Hubby  just  bought  a  POP-S  typesetting 
system.  So  he  could  set  display  ads  80% 
faster  and  get  home  earlier.  Fact  is,  he’s 
getting  home  later  than  ever.  If  your  machine 
is  really  that  fast,  what’s  he  doing  ’til  2  a.m.? 

Suspicious 

Dear  Suspicious: 

Chances  are  he’s  taking  on  more  ads, 
making  more  money.  Ask  him  for  a  fur 
coat  and  see  what  happens. 

Dear  Marv'ie: 

After  an  8  year  engagement,  I’m  finally  getting 
married  next  week  —  on  the  same  day 
they’re  delivering  my  PDP'8  system.  I’m  so 
nervous.  Will  it  really  work? 

Nervous  Bridegroom 
Dear  Nervous  Bridegroom: 

Cool  it.  Over  150  other  guys  have  done  it, 
and  it’s  worked  for  them. 


Dear  Marvie: 

If  \*our  computerized  typesetting  system  is  so 
smart,  how  come  it  needs  5,000  special 
exceptions  to  its  fancy  rules  of  hyphenation? 

Aalbert  Aardvark 

Dear  Aal: 

Blame  Webster.  Some  people  insist  on 
odd  spelling  —  like  names  with  a  double 
A.  The  5,000  exceptions  make  the 
computer  99%  pure,  and  keep  people 
like  you  happy. 

Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 
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Ideas  sought 
for  court 
design  study 


Newspaper  editors  around  the 
country'  are  being  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  ideas  for  designing 
courtrooms  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  press  and  all 
participants  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

Suggestions  should  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Hu  Blonk, 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World,  who 
is  compiling  them  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  .Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association.  He 
has  a  deadline  of  February  1  for 
submitting  the  report  to  the 
Judicial  Facilities  Study,  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Judge  the  courtroom  with  minimum  window  which  would  not  allow 

William  S.  Fort  of  Eugene,  Ore-  disturbance  to  the  judicial  pro-  those  in  the  courtroom  to  see 

gon.  ceedings,  and  (3)  providing 

The  study  is  being  made  under  writing  surfaces  for  reporters, 

a  $185,000  grant  from  the  Ford  who  heretofore  have  been 

Foundation.  The  research  proj-  obliged  to  use  their  knees  or  in 

ect  staff  is  at  the  University  of  other  awkward  ways  to  take 

Michigan.  notes. 

Blonk  asked  that  consideration  In  a  questionnaire  to  editors, 
l)e  given  to:  (1)  placement  of  Blonk  asked: 
reporters  so  that  they  have  full  “Do  you  see  any  merit  in  sug- 


BRITTON  WOLF  STORY  ALLEN  MERRILL 

SALES  TEAM  in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Dallas  Timas-Herald  shapes  up  for  a  photo. 
John  A.  Wolf,  a  Branham  man  before  joining  the  T-H  in  1965,  is  advertising  director.  Richard  M. 
Merrill  (from  Houston  Chronicle  in  1966)  is  advertising  sales  manager.  Joe  Allen  (T-H  since  1950)  is 
now  national  ad  manager.  W.  Lynn  Britton  (T-H  since  1946)  is  administrative  manager.  William  E. 
Story  (T-H  since  1945)  moves  up  to  manager  of  retail. 


dom  to  reporters,  including  Lion,  the  weekly  ^nkarusa 
phoning  the  city  desk  from  the  Tribune  is  under  new  owner- 
press  section.  It  possibly  could  ship — Mr.  and  Mrs,  Glenn 
pave  the  way  to  courtroom  pho-  Smeltzer  who  have  been  local 
tography.  It  definitely  would  pro-  residents  for  13  years.  They 
vide  for  a  minimum  of  interrup-  purchased  the  paper  and  its 
tion  to  court  procedure  due  to  printing  business  from  Mrs. 
reporters  entering  and  leaving  Joanne  Wright,  who,  with  her 


A  correction 

Archie  S.  Holdridge,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 


Alice  Beeman  moves  ^  .  j 

>  ir  r  A  Atrw  Courant,  won  the  Pfizer  Award 

to  Stall  Ol  AADW  for  distinguished  service  to 

Washington  American  Agrriculture  (E&P, 
Appointment  of  Miss  Alice  Dec.  28).  He  was  incorrectly 
L.  Beeman,  director  of  informa-  identified  as  farm  editor  of  the 
tion  services  at  the  University  Hartford  Times. 
of  Michigan,  to  the  position  of 
genera]  Erector  of  the  Ameri-  p  W/tt  V 
can  Association  of  University 
Women  was  announced  here.  ffjr 

In  her  new  post,  effective  4.,  ^ 

May  1,  Miss  Beeman  will  serve 
as  chief  administrative  officer  . 
for  an  organization  of  180,000 

members  in  1,640  local  branches  IT 

in  all  50  states.  In  Washington,  H 

she  will  direct  a  .staff  of  90  ^ 

persons  serving  the  AAUW 

study  program,  legislative  ac- 
tivities,  and  program  of  fellow- 

ships  award  to  women  students.  ^  ^ 

Miss  Beeman  has  been  a  B 

member  of  the  University  of  ^  Jf  B 

Michigan  staff  since  1946,  when  ~  s 

she  was  named  assistant  editor 

of  the  University  News  Service.  MADELEINE  MC  DERMOTT, 
A  graduate  of  the  journalism  women'*  page  writer  at  the  Hou*- 
school  of  the  University  of  Chronicle,  it  among  the 

Texas,  Miss  Beeman  served  on 

the  public  relations  staff  of 

^  f  i>  «  (He  won  a  >1,000  first  piaca  prize; 

that  university  and  of  Vander-  ^li,  year  .he  took  tecond  priie  of 
blit  University  prior  to  her  ap-  $500  in  her  category  (dailies  of 
pointment  at  Michigan.  100,000  or  more  circulation). 


The  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 
NEWS 

.4  Scripps  League  S’eu'spaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 


COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 


PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 


The  number  of  Scripps  League  members 
now  using  these  proces.ses  is 


*2S  arc  dailies 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Thetrip 
westarted 
nine  ye^  ago. 


Thai's  when  Cleveland's  Plain  Dealer  began  Ihe  campaign 
lhal  led  to  the  Airporter,  the  first  airporl-to-downtown  rapid 
transit  in  the  United  Stales. 

Our  editorial  influence  worked.  The  same  kind  of  influence 
that  has  helped  balance  our  penetration  throughout  the  rich 
16-county  Total  Cleveland  Market.  And  has  helped  increase  our 
subscribers  by  a  solid  101,000  since  1959. 

1  That  kind  of  influence  brings  solid  results  to 
F^lain  Dealer  advertisers. 


The  PLAIN  DEALER  is  THE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  actionlomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what , we  can  do  for  ycu  in  the  nation  s  6th  largest  state 
Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives  The  Corfield  Company  New  York 
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Changing  women ’s 
news  world  noted 


^  WHAT  ^ 
HAPPfNtor 


^  FIU6T  A  V 
»Toi?MAOo,TMtN^ 

A  mad  Dog 
WAS  LoOitO 
OPiJW  ME,  cfFlCeP 


M’alla  Walla,  Wash,  more  clubs.  These  are  a  lot  more 
Iris  Little  Myers  pointed  out  oriented  toward  business  and 
there  hav'e  been  many  changes  working  together,  she  added, 
in  the  women’s  news  since  she  Associates  credit  Mrs.  Myers 

with  keeping  w’omen’s  news  in 
pace  with  the  community  and 
the  newspaper.  And  to  many  she 
actually  is  the  U-B,  admit 
Claude  M.  Gray,  associate  edi¬ 
tor;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kane,  her 
successor,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Myers  began  as  a  society 
editor,  developed  the  department 
into  a  women’s  features  section, 
developed  art  pages  and  also 
helped  local  authors  and 
painters,  and  produced  a  column. 
By  the  Way. 

Her  prodding  for  improve¬ 
ments  began  with  the  1934 
merger  and  yielded  fruit  when 
the  first  staff  photographer  was 
added  in  1950,  Gray  recalled. 
Since  then  she  has  done  an  illus¬ 
trated  front  page  feature  for 
the  women’s  section  each  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  veteran  news  woman’s 
career  actually  spans  40  years, 
as  she  was  with  the  Hermiston 
(Ore.)  Herald  for  a  year  follow¬ 
ing  her  Whitman  College  gradu¬ 
ation.  She’s  been  at  her  U-B 
typewriter  since. 

Now  she  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  are  Australia-bound. 


Sports  cartoon  !n  St.  Petersburg  Tintes 


Sports  cartoons  draw 
an  occasional  kick 


St,  PETiaisBL'RG,  Fla.  " 

To  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  i 

sports  fans,  a  Stan  Hunt  car- 
toon  means  a  chuckle,  a  laugh,  or  . 
a  roar,  depending  on  whether  . 

Hunt  is  parrying,  blocking  or 
thrusting  with  his  sabre  tip 

He  finds  no  fault  with  the  say- 
ing,  “the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,”  but  as  a  challenger  - 

for  the  reader’s  attention,  feels  * 

that  it  must  have  been  referring  ^  -jM 
to  the  cartoonist’s  pen. 

W’hen  asked  about  the  bene-  "  . 

fits  of  a  sports  cartoon.  Hunt  ^  i 

states,  “a  grabber  of  a  cartoon 

can  give  the  solid  punch  to  the  . 

page  layout.  On  a  poor  news  day, 

a  good  sports  cartoon  can  add 

yards  to  your  copy  with  an  at- 

tractive)  piece  of  art,  w’hile  on  a 

good  news  day  the  extra  impact 

can  make  a  beautiful 

between  the 

tog;raph.  In  football  parlance 
sort  of  like  having  a  fifth  man  in 
your  backfield.” 

With  an  audience  brought  up 
on  instant  coffee,  instant  credit, 
instant  new’s  and  entertainment, 

the  cartoonist  must  try  for  an  holder  and  an  all-around  sports 
instant  message  to  grrab  the  at-  buff. 

tention  of  those  who  bore  “I’m  not  one  afraid  of  going 
quickly.  out  on  a  limb,”  he  comments. 

Hunt  has  strong  feelings  “although  all  of  my  cartoons  are 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  not  meant  to  be  humorous.  Some 
sports  cartoonist  to  more  than  of  the  humorous  ones  do  turn 
draw  cute  characters  spouting  out  a  bit  controversial.  It’s 
dribble.  Knowledge  and  interest  better  to  have  an  occasional  dis- 
in  the  sports  are  prime  requis-  agreeing  letter  than  not  to  be 
ites.  noticed  at  all  by  saying  nothing. 

Admittedly  a  character,  the  Hunt  points  out  that  an  added 
39  year  old  cartoonist  is  an  attraction  of  working  for  the 
active  member  of  a  touch  foot-  color-conscious  St.  Petersburg 
ball  league,  a  low  handicap  Times  is  the  use  of  a  weekly 
golfer,  ABC  bowling  league  card  sports  cartoon  in  three  colors. 
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Irb  Little  Myers 

It  seems  now  every  girl  has 
to  have  a  big  wedding.  During 
her  first  decade  here  there  were 
only  three  or  four  big  church 
weddings  a  year,  she  reported. 

There  are  now  many,  many 


fsbiiskers, 

Moaagiag  Editors, 
Advoriisioq  Directors: 


Saigon  assignment 

Washington 
Miss  Hildegarde  Herfurth, 
former  Washington  newspaper 
woman,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
.American  Red  Cross,  Southeast 
.Asia,  with  headquarters  in  Sai¬ 
gon.  Miss  Herfurth  joined  the 
staff  of  the  .American  Red  Cross 
in  mid-1955  as  writer-photog¬ 
rapher  in  public  information  at 
its  European  .Area  headquarters 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 


Teach  Trainees 
Typography  With 
New  Short  Course 


NOW  YOU  CAN  quickly  teach  the  practical 
essentials  of  copytittinf  and  the  point  system 
to  your  news  and  ad  trainees. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FITS  OUT  OF  COPY¬ 
FITTING  is  a  sclf-teachinq  and  self-testinq 
book  that  can  make  any  beq  inner  master  these 
skills. 

1.  Printer's  lanquaqe. 

2.  Picture  croppinq. 

3.  Fittinq  headlines. 

4.  Fittmq  body  type. 

5.  The  point  system. 

6.  Use  of  the  Mul-T-Rul.  a  compact  nme- 
tools-in^tne  included  with  the  lari^ly  illus¬ 
trated  textbook. 

Written  by  University  of  Illinois  Journalism 
Professor  Glenn  Hanson.  HOW  TO  TAKE  THE 
FITS  OUT  OF  COPYFITTING  is  pneed  at  only 
S6.9S.  That  includes  the  Mui-T-Rul. 

Teach  beyinners  on  your  staff  the  all-im¬ 
portant  skills  of  capyffttinf.  upqrade  the  skills 
of  the  veterans  on  your  staff,  and  save  back- 
shop  casts  with  this  easy-to-understand  tcachinq 
and  editiiif  aid.  Questions  and  answers  m- 
cluded. 

Order  one  or  more  complete  cotvses  with  a 
10-day  money-back  quarantee.  Sent  postpaid 
it  check  for  S6.95  accompanies  your  order. 
Nail  your  order  today  to: 


/ 


Teacher  proves  Johnny 
can  read— a  newspaper 


Fort  Worth 

“Johnny  CAN  read!”  says 
Mrs.  Virginia  Riggs,  an  English 
teacher  at  Ector  High  School, 
Odessa,  Texas.  She  is  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  program. 

Her  statement  is  in  reply  to  a 
book  published  several  years  ago 
by  Rudolf  Flesch  entitled  “Why 
Can’t  Johnny  Read?’’ 

Mrs.  Riggs,  who  has  used  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in 
her  11th  and  12th  English 
classes  for  four  years,  gave  a 
report  to  the  1968  Iowa  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  Work¬ 
shop.  The  Star-Telegram  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  booklet  form  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  teachers  who  at¬ 
tended  its  own  annual  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  seminar. 
A  few  copies  were  mailed  to 
other  Texas  newspapers  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  Star-Telegram  was  in¬ 
undated  with  requests  for  extra 
copies.  So  many  requests  came 
in  that  the  booklets  had  to  go 
into  a  second  printing,  and  to 
defray  costs,  a  lf>i  price  has 
been  put  on  them. 

“I  can  understand  why  other 
newspapers  want  them,”  said 
Jim  Gambrell,  Star-Telegram 


educational  consultant.  “It  is  one 
of  the  best  statements  on  why 
newspapers  are  \’aluable  as 
classroom  teaching  aids  that  I 
have  ever  seen.” 

Mrs.  Riggs  introduces  the 
daily  newspaper  to  “non- 
readers.”  Her  school  buys  them 
for  her,  at  a  reduced  rate,  from 
the  Star-Telegram. 

Gradually,  something  happens 
to  her  non-readers.  She  says: 
“What  do  I  think  I  have  ac¬ 
complished  with  this  program? 
Well,  I  know  that  I  have  Johnny 
reading  of  his  own  volition  and 
that  has  never  happened  before. 
I  have  given  Johnny  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  learning  that  he  doesn’t 
have  to  leave  behind  when  he 
leaves  school,  as  he  will  his  text¬ 
books.  A  newspaper  is  always 
going  to  I»e  there,  and  if  Johnny 
reads  it,  he  will  hav'e  a  continu¬ 
ing  form  of  education.” 

• 

Ju^t  a  Spectator 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  has 
dropped  its  place  name  from  the 
title  and  is  now  the  Spectator. 
It  serves  subscribers  in  a  wide 
area  of  three  counties  as  well 
as  the  city  itself. 


I 


Mrs.  Virqinia  Riqgs  in  her  classroom. 


ANPA  tries  out  its  reading  test 


A  current  tryout  of  the  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  testing 
program  of  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  involves  41  newspapers  and 
5,575  pupils  in  65  high  schools. 

The  test  was  constructed  by 
the  ANPA  Foundation  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  to  determine 
which  of  the  test  questions  are 
most  likely  to  reveal  differences 
between  trained  and  untrained 
newspaper  readers. 


Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .4NPA  Newspaper 
Information  Service,  said  the 
final  form  of  the  test,  using  the 
tryout  results,  will  be  available 
for  the  1969-70  school  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  test  will 
l)e  to  measure  ( 1 )  student  desire 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  (2) 
student  competence  in  reading 
newspapers  written  for  adults, 
and  (3)  student  understanding 
of  newspapers  in  a  free  society. 


20  year  growth  planned  in  new  Springfield,  Mass.,  construction. 

A  $10  million  plant,  providing  140.000  square  feet  of  new  space  for  the  Springfield,  Mass.  Daily  News,  Union,  and 
Sunday  Republican,  is  now  under  construction,  with  completion  expected  in  July,  1969.  Located  on  a  SVi 
acre  downtown  urban  renewal  site,  the  facilities  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  projected  circulation 
growth  of  the  newspapers  for  the  next  20  years. 

Exterior  of  the  three  story  building  uses  white-beige  pre-cast  concrete  panels  with  exposed  aggregate  and 
sandblasted  highlights. 

Interior  facilities  include  separate  editorial  offices  for  each  paper,  with  composition,  engraving,  and  stereo¬ 
typing  on  the  same  floor.  Press  equipment  includes  a  12  unit  Hoe  Colormatic  with  provision  for  an  additional 
20  units.  Newsprint  handling  and  storage,  and  newspaper  processing  and  mailing  uses  highspeed  techniques 
while  providing  for  expansion.  A  third  floor  mechanical  room  also  houses  a  Centrex  II  telephone  system,  the 
first  in  western  Massachusetts. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  provided  planning,  design  and  engineering  services  for  The  Springfield  News¬ 
papers.  For  all  newspapers.  Lockwood  Greene  provides  advance  planning,  site  evaluation,  preliminary  sketches 
and  layouts,  final  plans  and  specifications  and  inspection  of  construction. 


200  Park  Avenue.  Mew  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
100  Interstate  85,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
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is  with  great  pride  that 
we  announce  the  addition 
of  California’s 

Soar  Mntmy  mi  Nma 

to  our  distinguished  list 
of  American  Newspapers 


(KFKKCTIVK  JANUARY  1,  1969) 


MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

representing  the 

BOSTON  GLOBE  /  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  /  ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
WASHINGTON  STAR  /  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  and  NEWS 


PROMOTION 

Things  I  never  knew 
about  the  Times 

By  George  ^  ill 


A  “Guide  for  International 
Advertisers.”  produced  by  the 
Sew  York  Times  and  directed  to 
advertisers  outside  of  the  U.S. 
is  pretty  pood  proof  of  the  axiom 
that  we  all  too  frequently  take 
ourselves  for  granted. 

In  presenting  information 
about  the  New  York  Times  and 
its  readers  for  international  ad¬ 
vertisers.  the  Times  promotion 
department  came  up  with  a 
round-up  of  facts  that  would  be 
illuminating  and  informative  to 
the  most  sophisticated  Times 
readers  and  advertisers  located 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Times 
building. 

“There  is  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  New  York  that 
has  been  enjoyed  for  over  100 
years  by  people  who  think  seri¬ 
ously  about  their  world.  Its 
name  is  the  New  York  Times. 
But  New  Yorkers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  read  it.  The  New 
York  Times  is  also  delivered 
regularly  to  homes  and  offices 
throughout  .America  and  the 
world. 

“There  must  be  something  spe¬ 
cial  about  a  newspaper  that  en¬ 
joys  such  wide  readership.” 

That’s  the  premise,  as  stated 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Times 
promotion  booklet. 

What  follows  is  a  complete 
wrap-up  on  the  Times,  with 
chapters  on  “How  the  Times 
Grew”  (the  Times  begins  with 
a  new  idea) ;  “How  the  Times  is 
put  together,”  “How  the  Times 
spreads  its  influence,”  and  “How 
the  Times  helps  advertisers  sell.” 

A  page  headed  “America’s 
most  distinguished  newspaper” 
lists  the  35  Pulitzer  awards  won 


by  the  Times  and  members  of  its 
staff  since  1918. 

In  the  section  on  “How  the 
Times  is  put  together,”  copy  tells 
that  1,000  news  and  editorial 
employees  start  with  more  than 
two  million  words  a  day,  cutting 
this  volume  down  to  fit  an  aver¬ 
age  paper  of  80  pages  weekdays, 
5.58  pages  on  Sundays. 

In  showing  how  reporting  is 
specialized,  a  montage  shows  18 
Times  specialists  in  business- 
financial  news,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  sports,  culture,  science, 
women’s  news,  labor,  religion, 
education,  Hollywood,  etc. 

.\  map  shows  Times  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.,  with  copy  de¬ 
scribing  areas  of  business  influ¬ 
ence  and  detailing  Times  cover¬ 
age. 

The  ten  regular  sections  of  the 
big  Sunday  Times  gets  special 
attention  with  two  pages  of  facts 
and  figures. 

Readership  of  the  Times  by 
U.S.  business  men,  weekdays  and 
Sundays,  is  shown  for  16  major 
industries.  A  page  also  outlines 
the  Times  coverage,  readership 
and  influence  among  key  U.S. 
Government  officials — from  the 
President  on  down. 

Using  figures  from  a  sur\'ey, 
“Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today,” 
the  buying  power  of  Times 
readers  is  detailed  (two  out  of 
three  readers  are  college-edu¬ 
cated,  every  fifth  American  who 
vacations  overseas  is  a  Times 
reader). 

Three-dimensional,  three-color 
charts  compare  the  Times  adver¬ 
tising  volume  with  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  finan¬ 
cial,  airline,  resort,  steamship, 
apparel,  alcoholic  beverage  and 


One 


--oK  rxinuxmJM— Y  ounf 
Immgfi.  592-7560  ^t. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...  that's  why  Balliinore's 
Classified  advertisers 
place  82%  of  thar 
classified  ads 
inThe  Siuqiapers 

National  Represtntatrvcs  Crttmtr.  Woodward.  O'Mara  N  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angolas. 
Now  Yorb.  San  fraoctsco.  Clucago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Pbiladdphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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book  advertising  classifications. 

In  the  pages  that  specifically 
refer  to  international  adver¬ 
tising,  reproductions  of  ads  from 
around  the  world  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  are  shown. 
Illustrations  also  show  the  spe¬ 
cial  Times  sections  that  primar¬ 
ily  concern  the  foreign  adv’er- 
tiser:  International  Travel,  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Review,  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  Reviews  of  the 
.\mericas,  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
and  .Africa.  All-advertising  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  Sunday  Times 
are  also  shown,  with  additional 
information  on  distribution,  re¬ 
prints,  and  special  uses. 

back-cover  flap  on  the  bro¬ 
chure  concludes  the  presentation 
with  a  fascinating  collation  of 
interesting  facts  —  historical 
data,  number  of  words,  pictures, 
maps  and  charts  used,  news  serv¬ 
ices,  data  on  Times  employees 
(70  on  the  Sunday  staff,  41 
sportswriters,  42  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents). 

Miscellaneous  data  includes 
the  fact  that  368,940  tons  of 
newsprint,  cut  from  about  5,- 
905,000  trees,  and  using  5,746 
tons  of  ink  produced  the  Times 
in  1967. 

The  booklet  is  packed  with  a 
lot  of  news  about  the  Times  that 
a  lot  of  international  adver¬ 
tisers  never  knew  before. 

.\nd  most  of  it  is  probably 
news,  too,  to  the  Times’  41  sports 
writers.  If  you’re  interested  in 
newspapers,  it’s  fascinating 
reading. 

•  *  • 

MARKET  GUIDE  —  The 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
makes  extensive  use  of  the  data 
it  compiles  to  be  included  in  the 
E&P  Market  Guide.  Promotion 
Manager  Virginia  Wilton  uses 
the  material  in  a  30-page,  multi  • 
lith  presentation  of  market  in¬ 
formation,  and  distributes  it  to 
advertising  agencies,  local  banks, 
public  utilities.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  County  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Committee. 
The  material  is  used  in  recruit¬ 
ment  and  plant  site  presenta¬ 
tions  by  the  local  organizations. 

*  •  • 

AUTOMOBILES  —  “The 
Brightest  Show’  in  Town”  Pre¬ 
view,  is  the  way  the  Sew  York 
Sews  describes  its  International 
.Automobile  Show  Section,  pub¬ 
lished  Friday,  April  4.  The  pro¬ 
motion  folder  for  the  section 
includes  an  8^x1 1-inch  minia¬ 
ture  reproduction  of  last  year’s 
section. 

*  •  • 

INAUGURAL  —  The  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald 
ran  a  carrier  contest  offering 
six  trips  to  the  1969  Presiden¬ 
tial  Inaugural  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  all  expenses  paid. 
Two  orders  earns  a  carrier  a 
chance  to  be  picked  for  the  trip. 


Three  additional  trips  went  to 
carriers  with  the  most  new 
orders. 

*  «  * 

SCIENCE  FAIR— The  Dallas 
Morning  News  promotes  the 
Dallas  Regional  Science  Fair 
w’ith  a  four-page  brochure  re¬ 
producing  the  Aw'ard  Medal  on 
the  cover  eleven  times.  A  picture 
spread  shows  some  of  last  year’s 
entries,  and  is  followed  by  a 
complete  breakdown  of  competi¬ 
tion  division,  a  list  of  ratings 
and  awards,  purposes  of  the 
Fair,  information  for  entrants, 
instructions  on  planning  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  a  complete  schedule. 
Inserted  in  the  folder  is  an  offi¬ 
cial  entry  blank. 

*  *  * 

NIGHT  OWLS— A  Detroit 
Sews  folder  aimed  at  the  night 
club  field  uses  a  die-cut  to  show 
a  cartoon  owl,  with  the  headline, 
“How  to  Snare  a  Night  Owl,” 
and  copy  pointing  up  News 
coverage  of  the  Detroit  people 
in  the  night  spot  income  bracket. 
•  «  • 

.MEAT  COOK  BOOK— The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  pro¬ 
duced  and  is  distributing  the 
“Plain  Dealer’s  Cleveland  Meat 
Cook  Book.”  The  1.30-page  book 
emphasizes  cuts  of  meat  spe¬ 
cifically  available  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area.  Compiled  by  home 
economics  editor  Janet  Beighle, 
the  book  carries  a  $3  price  tag. 
*  *  * 

NIGHT  ON  THE  TOWN— 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  have  come  up  with  an  un¬ 
usual  carrier  contest,  offering  a 
“night  on  the  town,  Minneapolis 
style”  to  carriers  who  earn  25 
points.  Prize  includes  overnight 
accommodations  at  a  top  motel, 
swimming  in  a  heated  pool, 
bowling,  a  planetarium  show, 
and  meals. 

*  «  • 

INCOME  —  “Income  per 
household  in  the  South,”  a  bro¬ 
chure  showing  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  14  southern  states,  has 
been  released  by  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispateh  and  News 
Leader.  Also  shown  are  income 
per  household  figrures  compar¬ 
ing  the  eight  major  Virginia 
metro  areas,  and  a  comparison 
of  markets  with  cash  income  of 
$10,000  or  more. 

• 

With  the  U.S.  fleet 

Milwaukee 

Alex  Thien,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  reporter,  is  covering  the 
massive  operation  of  the  U.S. 
First  Fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton¬ 
kin,  off  Vietnam.  His  base  is  the 
carrier,  USS  Enterprise,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  first  civilians  to 
make  both  an  arrested  carrier 
landing  aboard  the  Enterpri.se 
and  to  make  a  catapult  take-off 
from  the  navy’s  nuclear  pow¬ 
ered  ship. 
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1.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones  were  newspaper  publishers  who  were  close  friends.  They  each  had 
$30,000  for  a  computer  typesetting  system. 

2.  With  his  money,  Mr.  Smith  bought  a  $29,900  general  purpose  computer. 


3.  With  his  money,  Mr.  Jones  bought  a _ JusTape  JR  computer _ a  CG  4962  ....  two  Compuperfs 

....  deposited  $5,000  in  his  savings  account _ 

4.  and  took  his  family  to  Bermuda.  Now  Mr.  Smith  is  faced  with  two  problems  ....  finding  a  way 
to  set  his  type,  and  finding  the  money  for  his  alimony  payments. 
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Mini  dot  stoni..!! 


L  J 


They’re  enlarged  dots 
from  different  halftone  prints. 

Dot  “A”  has  a  smooth, 
circular  edge. 

The  halftone  is  sharp 
and  crisp. 

Dot  “B”  has  a  ragged  edge. 

The  halftone  is  “fuzzy”. 

Want  perfect  dots? 

Use  Certified  Dry  Mats,  for 
excellent  halftone  reproduction. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


RETIREE  AND  SUCCESSOR — Joseph  J.  Williams,  promotion  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  retired  after  25  years  of  service.  He 
is  shown  with  Dick  Macino,  (seated),  his  successor.  Dick  will  also 
succeed  Joe  as  Spelling  Bee  director  for  the  Press. 

Gannett’s  Today  invites 
co-sponsors  in  moon  game 


The  person  who  guesses  cor¬ 
rectly  when  the  first  .American 
astronaut  will  land  on  the  moon 
will  win  a  two-week  v’acation 
any  place  on  earth. 

That’s  the  basis  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  contest  being  sponsored  by 
Today,  the  Gannett  daily  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area  in  Florida. 

The  contest  was  announced  by 
.Al  Neuharth,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  Group 
and  president  of  Gannett  Flor¬ 
ida,  which  publishes  Today. 

Neuharth  said  the  contest, 
open  to  any  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  will 
close  May  1.  .Anyone  entering 
must  guess  the  year,  month,  day, 
hour,  minute  and  second  that  the 
first  .American  astronaut  steps 
onto  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
,  based  on  Cape  Kennedv  time 
(EST). 

First  prize  will  be  a  two-week, 
all-expense  paid  vacation  for  two 
people  any  place  on  earth  they 
select. 

Second  prize  will  be  a  two- 
w'eek,  all  expense-paid  vacation 
at  Cape  Kennedy’s  Cocoa  Beach 
to  view  a  future  space  shot. 

Neuharth  said  that  while 
Today  will  handle  the  collection 
and  judging  of  entries  and  pay 
i  for  all  costs  connected  with  the 
i  “Man  On  The  Moon”  contest, 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  in 


the  United  States  is  welcome  to 
co-sponsor  the  contest.  ^ 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to: 
Maurice  Hickey,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Today,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

• 

Bloomfield,  pioneer 
promoter,  retires 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Howard  B.  Bloomfield  has  re¬ 
tired  after  more  than  30  years 
as  promotion  manager  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  moming-Sunday 
daily  here. 

Bloomfield  started  his  career 
as  an  engineer  for  WHEC  radio, 
in  the  1920’s.  He  became  a  radio 
personality,  known  as  the  “Man 
About  Town.”  He  rode  around 
town  in  a  white  automobile,  one 
of  the  first  non-black  cars  in  the 
city,  and  sported  a  top  hat  and 
cane  as  his  trademark. 

The  late  Frank  E.  Gannett 
tapped  him  to  become  the  first 
promotion  director  of  any 
Rochester  newspaper  shortly 
after  Gannett  bought  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  At  the 
newspaper,  he  pioneered  in  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

He  is  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in 
point  of  service,  and  can  recall 
attending  its  conventions  when 
only  10  papers  were  represented. 
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!  There’s  a  new 
look  to  the  way 
America’s  growing, 
by  the 

computerized 

railway! 


Better  ideas 
for  better  houses... 
better  everything 
forthe  kind  of  living 
you  like. 


Whatever  your  dream  house  is  built  of — lumber,  cement,  stone,  brick — 
railroads  haul  it.  □  Special  cars  carry  more,  load  and  unload  faster,  help 
hold  down  costs.  We’re  constantly  finding  better  ways  to  carry  the  things 
you  like  for  the  kind  of  living  you  like.  □  That's  v/hy  average  rail  freight 
charges  are  lower  today  than  ten  years  ago.  □  In  just  one  more  generation  we’ll 
have  50%  more  people,  requiring  more  production  of  everything... 
and  more  good  transportation.  □  Dependence  on  railroads  will  grow  and  grow. 
And  railroads  will  be  ready. 
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GOLDEN^SPIKE 

CENTENNIAL 
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GROW,  GROW 
BV  THE  RAIL  Wf^ 
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How  much,  and  what  do  you  get  for 
I  ’  An  all-new  PhotoTextSetter  2020  can 
1  :  delivered,  installed,  and  working  for 
\  >u  for  approximately  eighteen  thousand 
d  liars. 

V  hat  do  you  get  for  it? 

1  le  most  flexible,  most  complete,  self- 
ccntained  phototypesetting  system  avail¬ 
able  today  in  its  price  class.  A  single  PTS 
2()20,  equipped  with  standard  reading 
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mechanism,  will  read  any  justiOed  or  un-  faces.  And  it' 

justified  6-,  7-,  or  8-level  tape  and  pro-  Just  slip  out  < 

duce  justified  copy  at  a  spieed  of  18  another.  All  tl 

newspaper  lines  per  minute.  And  any  stan-  or  strips.  We’ll 

dard  PTS  2020  is  equipped  with  features,  type  size  ani 

accessories  and  capabilities  that  are  op-  you’re  ready. 


In  increments  of  l/1296th  of  an  inch. 
Every  line.  Could  be  you’ve  seen  the  end 
of  hy-phen-a-tion,  of  meandering  rivers, 
of  uneven  white  space.  (Book  publishers 
take  note).  Sure  you  can  change  type 
sizes.  And  you  don’t  have  to  change  gears 

revealing  a  large  part  of  the 
substance  behind  the  public 
speculation  around  the  world 

revealing  a  large  part  of  the 
substance  behind  the  public 
speculation  around  the  world 

or  circuit  boards  to  do  it,  either.  The  Fair- 
child  type  turret  will  give  you  up  to  11 
type  sizes  from  5  through  18  point.  It  has 
a  216  times  11  point  sizes,  or  a  2376 
character  capacity;  ample  room  for  two  full 
upper  and  lower  case  alphabets  with  room 
left  over  for  sorts  in  two  different  type 
faces.  And  it’s  simple  to  change  faces. 
Just  slip  out  one  type  turret  and  slip  in 
another.  All  this  without  replacing  lenses 
or  strips.  We’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this 
type  size  and  face  flexibility  anytime 


ments,  and  from  19-30  point  in  1 -point 
increments  is  standard  on  any  old  —  uhh 
—  new  PTS  2020.  The  dial  is  marked  in 
printers’  measurements  for  quick,  accurate 
input.  Binary  arithmeticians,  mental  wiz¬ 
ards  or  reference  charts  not  needed. 

No  complex  calculations  —  no  errors. 
Line  length? 

Dial  it  in.  Again,  no  binary  codes.  And 
you’re  ready  to  go.  But  that’s  point 
number  .  .  . 


4. 


Togo 


And  GO  you  can  with  the  new  PTS 
2020.  Faster  and  more  productively  than 
with  any  other  machine  designed  for  com¬ 
parable  service.  18  newspaper  lines  per 
minute.  And  once  you’re  going,  you  keep 
going.  Our  camera  uses  sprocket  driven 
photographic  paper  or  film  for  positive 
drive.  No  jam-ups.  No  improper  align¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  it’s  daylight  operated  — 
no  dark  room  required.  There’s  a  built-in 
knife  for  detaching  exposed  paper  from 
the  supply.  No  razor  blades.  Saves  material 
—  no  long  leaders  required.  Keeping 


square  about 
PTS2020 


tional  extras,  if  available,  from  others. 
Things  like  tape  spooling  assemblies,  line 
counters,  film  supply  counters,  tight  tape 
switches,  tape  stop  mechanisms,  and  film 
or  paper  holders  for  daylight  operation.  All 
these  and  more.  Sure  you  could  buy  al¬ 
most  two  of  a  competitive  unit  for  the 
price  of  one  PTS  2020.  You’d  need  them, 
too;  even  to  approach  the  quantity  of  work 
that  a  single  PTS  2020  will  produce. 

And  then  you  wouldn’t  have  anywhere 
near  PTS  2020  quality,  And  speaking  of 
quality  .  .  . 
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IbgetreadY 


2. 


Far  the  show 


We’ll  stack  our  typographic  quality 
against  anyone’s  and  come  out  ahead. 
PTS  2020  copy  just  has  to  look  better. 
Why?  Automatic  left,  right  and  center 
quadding,  for  one  thing.  Automatic  letter¬ 
spacing  for  another.  That’s  right.  We 
said  /e/t^r-spacing. 


Nothing  could  be  easier  to  get  ready 
than  the  new  PTS  2020;  and  nothing  is. 
Readying  the  input  can  be  done  by  your 
opierators.  Just  let  them  bang  away  on  any 
6-,  7-,  or  8-level  justified  or  unjustified 
tapie  pierforator.  Accepts  all  press  wire 
tapjes,  too.  Insert  the  tapie  in  the  reader 
and  the  2020  will  take  it  from  there.  In¬ 
cidentally,  any  typie  turret  will  operate  off 
any  of  the  tapjes  we  mentioned.  Leading? 
Dial  it  in  simply.  Line  spacing  (leading) 
from  0  to  18  px)ints  in  1/2  pxiint  incre¬ 


everything  going,  of  course,  is  famous 
Fairchild  Micrologic*  circuitry,  the  world’s 
most  reliable  “buy”  word  in  solid  state  in¬ 
tegrated  circuitry. 

The  All-New  PTS  2020.  From  Fairchild. 
No  exp)eriments.  Expierience. 

No  promises.  Performance. 

No  quasi-savings.  Quality. 

Buy  or  lease. 

And  of  course,  service  nationwide. 

That’s  what  we  offer  in  the  new  Photo¬ 
TextSetter  2020  system. 

If  we  offered  you  any  less  for  your  money 
...  or  if  we  claimed  to  offer  you  more  for 
less  money,  we  wouldn’t  be  on  the  up 
and  up.  Would  anyone? 

For  full  information,  call  Bob  Miller  today. 
Collect.  (516)  WE-8-9600. 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHIIO  CAMFRA  ANO  INSIRUMINI  C0RI>0RAII0N 
OFPI  PIS  91  721  FAIRCHIIO  AViNUI  PIAINVKW  NFW  YORK  11103 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


What  you  should  do 
on  help  wanted  ads 

While  the  issue  is  foupht  out  police  help  wanted  advertising 


in  the  courts,  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Washington 
Star  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
goo(i  advice  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  comes  from 
the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  respect  te  “male”  and 
“female”  headings  on  help 
wanted  ads. 

An  appeal  from  a  federal 
judge’s  ruling  on  the  validity 
of  the  regulation  issued  by  the 
F^qual  Opportunity  Emplojunent 
Commission  is  pending  before 
the  court  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

NNA,  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
legal  counsel,  has  sent  out  the 
following  advisory: 

Newspapers  should  go  right 
on  running  the  same  column 
headings  they  have  offered  be¬ 
fore,  placing  the  help  wanted 
advertising  under  whatever 
heading  the  advertiser  requests. 
There  has  l)een  considerable 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  newspaper  vis  a 
vis  the  EEOC  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  new.spaper  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to 

WSJ  tightens  rule 
on  personnel  ads 

The  Wall  Street  Jourruil  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  no  longer  accept 
advertising  of  a  general  nature 
from  any  personnel  agency, 
executive  placement  concern,  or 
any  executive  guidance  or  coun¬ 
seling  organization  that  requires 
an  advance  fee  from  individuals. 

Advertisers  appearing  under 
the  classification  of  an  executive 
placement  service  mu.st  represent 
on  at  lea.st  one  line  of  copy  im¬ 
mediately  alwive  the  company 
name  “No  Advance  Fee  or  Re¬ 
tainer.”  Executive  guidance  ad¬ 
vertising  must  carr>’  the  same 
disclaimer,  along  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  concern  isn’t  a  job 
placement  service. 

Advertising  from  personnel 
agencies  will  l)e  accejited  only  if 
the  organization  is  a  licensed 
employment  agency. 

About  two  months  ago  the 
Wall  Street  .Journal  suspended 
all  executive  couns-ling  ads 
while  it  reviewed  its  policy  on 
accepting  such  ads.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  was  an  outgrowth  of  inves¬ 
tigations  of  executive  counseling 
concerns  then  in  progress  by  the 
I'ederal  Trade  Commission,  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State. 
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for  possible  discrimination.  Ex¬ 
cept  insofar  as  it  discriminates 
in  the  hiring  of  its  own  person¬ 
nel,  the  newspaper  stands  aloof 
from  all  thi.s. 

But  —  the  newspaper  may 
wish  to  counsel  the  advertiser  as 
to  the  current  status  of  the  law 
and  regulations  in  reference  to 
sex  discrimination  in  help 
wanted  advertising.  If  the 
newspaper  does  so  elect,  this  is 
the  situation: 

The  EEOC  has  rescinded  its 
guide  on  placement  of  classi¬ 
fied  ads  in  sex-differentiated 
columns.  Hence  at  the  present 
there  is  no  guide.  But  the  net 
effect  is  that  the  Commission 
is  now  free  to  take  action 
against  an  employer  if  it  deems 
his  use  of  the  sex-differentiated 
column  constitutes  a  discrimin- 
ator>’  act.  No  longer  is  there  a 
guide  shielding  the  employer. 
The  Commission  has  stated: 

In  the  absence  of  a  guideline, 
individual  charges  brought  on 
the  basis  of  such  ad-placement 
under  Section  704  (b)  of  Title 
VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  w’ill  be  received  and  in¬ 
vestigated.  Commission  deci¬ 
sions  in  such  cases  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  held  in  abeyance  to 
await  the  legal  ruling. 

The  Commission  can  —  and 
has  —  recovered  its  right  to 
act  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
find  discrimination  if  it  so 
chooses,  simply  by  rescinding 
all  guidelines  in  this  case.  This 
it  clearly  has  authority  to  do. 
And  having  done  so,  if  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  feel  that  running 
an  ad  under  a  sex-differentiated 
heading  constitutes  discrimina¬ 
tion,  an  employer  coming  under 
the  act  can  be  charged  with  dis¬ 
crimination  and  there  is  nothing 
an.vone  can  do  to  forestall  this 
possibility.  The  employer,  if 
charged,  must  either: 

1.  Show'  that  he  employs  less 
than  2.'>  people,  in  which  case  he 
is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  Title  VII ;  or 

2.  Be  able  to  establish  that 
there  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  the  job  in  ques¬ 
tion,  justifying  the  sex  discrim¬ 
ination;  or 

3.  Stop  discirminating.  And 
if  he  refuses  to  stop  after  he 
has  been  hauled  into  federal 
court  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  then,  and  only  then, 
faces  penalties  for  contempt  of 
court. 


TESTIMONIAL — Mrs.  Joyce  A.  Swan  receives  the  congratulations  ) 
of  Minnesota  Gov.  Harold  LeVander  at  a  dinner  honoring  her 
husband,  (at  left).  Also  pictured  is  Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher  of  * 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  who  presided  at  ^ 

the  affair.  More  than  500  friends  and  associates  paid  tribute  to  « 

Swan,  vicachairman  of  the  Star  Tribune  Company,  who  left  > 
Minneapolis  to  assume  new  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Rapid  City 

(S.D.)  Journal,  an  S&T  property.  i 


Editorial  writer 
seminar  at  API 

Editorial  page  editors  and 
writers  from  29  new'spapers  will 
attend  a  two-week  Seminar  be¬ 
ginning  January  5  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  participants: 

Robert  C.  Blair,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

J.  Donald  Brandt,  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  Neu'n  and  Journo  1. 

A1  Burt,  Miami  Herald. 

All)ert  M.  Cawood,  Dayton 
Daily  News. 

Richard  B.  Childs,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

W.  E.  Chilton  III,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Robert  J.  Clark,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette. 

James  A.  demon,  Omaha 
World-H  erald. 

David  R.  Dentan,  Waterloo 
(la.)  Daily  Courier. 

William  R.  Diem,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Virginia  S.  Franklin,  Patent 
Trader,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 

Hoyt  L.  Gimlin,  Editorial  Re- 
.search  Reports,  Washington. 

Terrence  W.  Honey,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

John  J.  Kerrigan,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Charles  F.  M.  King,  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

Rol)ert  W.  Kotzbauer,  Akron 
Dear  on  Journal. 

Forrest  M.  Landon,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 
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William  Lyttle,  Hamilton  f 
(Ont.)  Spectator.  i 

John  G.  McCullough,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Michael  A.  Padev,  Indian-  f 
apolis  Star. 

George  A.  Pinkerton,  Billings  ! 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

Robert  T.  Register,  Greens-  ; 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record.  . 

Herbert  F.  Robinson,  Seattle  I 
(Wash.)  Times. 

William  E.  Rone  Jr.,  Columbin 
(S.  C.)  State.  j 

Stewart  T.  Spencer  Jr.,  Clutr-  I 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News.  j 

Dp.smond  Stone,  Rochester  j 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  i 
Mark  A.  Stuart,  Paterson  j 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 

Beatson  Wallace,  Boston 
Globe.  I 

Rol)ert  B.  Wright,  Danville  j 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News.  ^ 

Latin  Line  serves  f 

Spanish  eomniunity 

The  Washington  Star,  which  [ 
has  had  an  Action  Line  column 
for  almost  three  years,  has 
opened  a  similar  public  senicc 
column  written  in  Spanish  for  “ 
the  area’s  estimated  80,000  ^ 
Spanish-speaking  residents.  It  is 
called  Linea  Latina  (Ljitin  ■ 
Line)  and  will  appear  in  the  j 
Sunday  Star  every  week.  ? 

The  leg-work  for  Latin  I. ini'  U 
is  done  by  the  Star’s  regular  j: 
Action  Line  team,  working  with  j? 
a  translator,  Jose  G.  Roig.  .411 ' 
Latin  Line  inquiries  come  by  ^ 
mail.  ( 
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Your  present 
classified  system 
IswAvStiny  money. 

Ad  Classifier 
can  chanye  all  that. 


And  we  can  prove  it. 

Ad  Classifier  can  reduce  your  composing  room  man-hour  time  for 
classified  production  by  40  phis  per  cent.  Offset  and  progressive  letter- 
press  newspapers  may  now  realize  the  full  economic  advantages  of 
photocomposition. 

Ad  Classifier  eliminates  reliance  on  hot  metal  equipment  for  classi¬ 
fied  production.  Linecasters,  strip  casters,  metal  processing  and  bulky 
storage  areas  are  now  a  part  of  i)ast  editions. 

Ad  Classifier  minimizes  the  clerical  work  associated  with  classified. 
No  more  kill  sheets,  tear  sheet  checking  or  contract  advertiser  linage 
measuring.  Ad  Classifier  kills  ads  automatically  as  a  function  of  date, 
handles  skip  date  ads  routinely,  allows  for  simple  manual  killout  or 
corrections,  and  provides  verification  for  accounting  functions. 

Ad  Classifier  not  only  sorts  ads  by  classification,  it  also  alpha¬ 
betizes,  sorts  by  model  year  and  length  of  ad. 

Ad  Classifier  eliminates  the  need  for  another  typesetting  computer 
because  it  hyphenates,  justifies,  indents,  provides  for  cut  run-a-rounds 
and  reformatting  of  wire  service. 

A(l  Classifier  reduces  markup  and  keyboarding  time  for  semi-display 
classified  ads  because  it  justifies  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Vertical  Spaceband  Capahility  —  a  real  time  and  money  saver. 

Ad  Classifier  accepts  justified  or  unjustified  input  from  6-,  7-,  or 
8-level  perforators  .  .  .  and  produces  output  for  all  phototypesetters, 
CRT  systems  and  strike-on  image  devices.  No  additional  equipment  is 
necessary.  No  operator  retraining  costs.  Ad  Classifier  fits  right  into 
your  newspaper  operation  —  present  and  future. 

AdClassIflcr’s  mass  data  storage,  rapid  internal  manipulation,  • 
high  throughput  speed,  and  optional  200-line  per  minute  on-line  proofing 
capability  make  it  well  suited  for  large  daily  newspapers.  Its  low  price 
makes  it  economically  practical  for  small  dailies  and  suburban  weeklies. 

Ad  Classifier  belongs  in  your  newspaper’s  classified  production 
system.  Phone  or  write  for  full  information. 


Ad  Classifier 

Digital  0|)tics  Corporation 

290  George  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08901,  (201)249-1171 


Modest  growth  trend 
seen  for  newspapers 


Washington 
The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  taken  a  peek  at  its 
statistical  cr>'stal  ball  and  come 
up  with  the  prediction  that  the 
newspaper  industry  will  have 
continued  but  modest  growth  in 
1969. 

Newspaper  publishing,  the 
partment  says,  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industries  and  places 
among  the  first  10  growth  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  nation. 

Newspaper  rev’enues  are  ex- 
j)ected  to  reach  almost  6  billion 
and  total  employment  to  jiass 
d61,000  in  1969.  ‘ 

The  growth  pattern  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  l)een  stable  during 
the  past  decade,  the  Department 
states  in  its  report  on  the  U.S. 
Industrial  Outlook  1969.  De¬ 
spite  a  3  percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  newsi)a|)ers  between 
1958  and  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available, 
total  circulation  gained  l.‘{  per¬ 
cent,  rising  from  123  million 
l)er  issue  in  19.58  to  l.‘’>9  million 
in  1967. 


A  breakdown  of  circulation 
by  categories  discloses  that  in 
1967  the  nation’s  1,749  daily 
newspapers  recorded  circulation 
of  61.6  million,  the  523  Sunday 
newspapers  accounted  for  49.2 
million  and  the  7,985  weeklies 
registered  28.2  million  circula¬ 
tion  per  issue. 

Three  essentials  to  iiewspaper 
production  —  manpower,  news¬ 
print,  and  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment — are  discussed  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  report,  both  as  to 
present  situations  and  future 
developments. 

A  warning  that  management 
and  lalwr  mu.st  imjjrove  their 
relations  is  imjilicit  in  the  I)e- 
l)artment’s  report  on  manpower. 
Manpower  itself  is  not  a  majoi- 
))roblem  in  the  industry,  al¬ 
though  some  shortages  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  editorial  departments, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  “Production  departments 
generally  have  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  growth  requirements 
through  training  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  managements,  the 
lalwr  unions  and  by  equipment 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 
f  WHAT'S  GOING  ON  » 
I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER/ 
\  BUSINESS?  J 


X 

LOOK  IN  N 
/  E&P.  HONEY.  ^ 
i  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  i 
^  TELLER.  y 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  •so  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ■ 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  * 

Name  .  ! 

Address  .  ■ 

City  . State . Zip .  I 

Company  .  ! 

Nature  of  Business  .  { 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada —  I 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year.  * 


THE  CHANGING  TIMES — Never  in  its  century  of  existence  has 
the  Brown  Daily  Herald  at  Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)  had  a 
lady  editor.  But  the  spell  has  been  broken.  Beverly  Hodgson,  who 
wants  to  be  an  English  teacher,  after  she  graduates  from  Pembroke 
(Brown  affiliate),  was  chosen  to  be  editor  of  the  campus  daily.  Here 
she  is  seen  helping  Daniel  C.  A.  Cummings,  a  freshman  staffer,  on 
a  makeup  problem. 


manufacturers,”  the  report 
states. 

Introduction  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  continues  at  a  rapid  rate, 
according  to  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,  citing  the  industry’s 
huge  capital  expenditures  as 
evidence  of  widespread  improve¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  facilities  in 
newspaper  plants.  During  the 
period  1958-1966  investment  by 
the  newspaper  industry  exceed¬ 
ed  $1%  billion  and  in  1967 
and  1968  the  total  rose  to  well 
over  $1%  billion. 

“Indications  are  that  annual 
capital  expenditures  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  should  average 
one-quarter  billion  dollars  each 
year  for  the  next  several 
years,”  according  to  the  report. 

“An  example  of  the  impact 
of  one  of  the  new  developments 
is  the  growth  of  web  offset 
newspaper  printing.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  450  daily  and  al¬ 
most  3,000  weekly  newspapers 
were  l)eing  printed  by  this 
ver.satile  jirocess  at  the  end  of 
1968. 

“However,  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  entire  industry 
will  change  to  web  offset  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

The  Department  predicts 
that  letterpress  production  of 
large  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  will  dominate  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  years.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  “about  one-half 
of  the  116  daily  and  79  Sunday 
newspapers  in  the  50,000  to 
100,000  circulation  size  will 
find  it  economically  feasible  to 
continue  in  letterpress  produc¬ 
tion. 


Increases  range  to  $3.S  I 
At  Wall  Street  Journal  \ 

Chicagi  i 

General  increases  range  up  to  : 
$33  in  a  new  two-year  contract  ! 
negotiated  by  the  Chicago  ; 
Newspaper  Guild  with  the  Wall  ; 
Street  Journal  here.  t 

The  reporter  top  minimum  ii  ; 
increased  $28,  to  $218.25  in  the  ■ 
second  year,  and  the  minimum  ^ 
for  commodity  editor  is  raised 
$30.50,  to  $237.50. 

General  increases  range  from 
$6  retroactive  to  June  1  and 
$6.75  next  June  1  for  employes 
earning  lielow  $100  to  $16.50 
each  year  for  those  earning 
$250  and  over.  Those  from 
$175  to  $199.99  receive  a  total 
of  $25.25  and  while  those  from 
$200  to  $249.99  receive  $30.50. 

The  top  for  make-up  and 
major-assignment  men  is  raised 
$.30.50,  to  .$231.50,  that  for  wire 
filers  is  increased  $15.25,  t'l 
$130.75,  and  that  for  copy  Iwjs  ■ 
$12.75,  to  $87.75. 

The  reporter  starting  min¬ 
imum  goes  up  $18.50,  to  $144.25. 

The  service  requirement  for 
a  fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  two  years,  to  10.  [ 

• 

It  sings  in  color  [ 

Burlington,  Vt 

The  Burlington  Free  Prep 
reproduced  on  its  front  page  a 
congratulatory  telegram  in  yel-  i 
low  which  it  had  sent  to  the  j 
Apollo  8  astronauts.  Framed 
copies  of  this  page  were  then  ' 
sent  to  the  Astronauts  as  me¬ 
mentoes  of  their  space  voyage. 
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Friden 

DIVISION  OF  S  I  N  G  E  R 


Our  new  tape  perforator. 

It  runs 

hot  and  cold. 


tively  low  speed  of  ordinary  tape 
perforators. 

There’s  no  more  groping  for  keys. 
All  function  and  control  keys  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  keyboard. 

You  can  select  any  of  four  fonts 
directly  from  the  keyboard.  Two  es¬ 
capement  control  panels,  each  con¬ 
trolling  two  122-character  fonts,  can 
be  in  the  machine  at  all  times. 

You  receive  hard  copy  along  with 
your  tape,  so  you  can  catch  errors 
before  they’re  set  in  type. 

A  non-escape  switch  lets  you 
punch  corrections  without  affecting 
unit  count  for  line  length.  Other 
switches  can  be  custom-wired  for 
operations  not  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  panel. 

Both  the  tape  punch  and  the  tape 
reader  can  be  adapted  for  6,  7,  or  8 
channel  tape.  In  addition  to  updating 


tapes,  they  can  be  used  for  format 
control  and  to  reproduce  repetitive 
matter. 

If  extensive  format  directions  are 
necessary,  they  can  be  automated 
with  our  8214  SELECTADATA* 
selective  reader.  It  searches  a 
punched  tape  containing  dozens  of 
frequently  used  code  sequences; 
selects  the  proper  sequence;  then 
causes  the  8204  to  punch  the  codes 
onto  your  tape. 

The  8204  is  built  by — and  serviced 
by — Friden.  If  your  typesetting  re¬ 
quirements  change  (like  changing 
from  hot  to  cold  type)  your  nearest 
Friden  office  can  make  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  machine  and  program  modi¬ 
fications. 

Call  them  for  a  demonstration.  Or 
write  Friden,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94577. 


Now  you  can  perforate  tape  for  hot 
metal,  phototype,  or  computer  type¬ 
setting  on  one  machine:  the  new 
8204  Tape  Perforator  by  Friden. 


The  8204  is  programmable.  It  fea¬ 
tures  a  removable  program  panel 
that’s  wired  to  your  particular  tape 
perforating  needs.  In  effect,  this  lets 
you  buy  a  custom-made  perforator 
at  a  price  that’s  comparable  to  mass- 
produced  machines. 

The  8204  is  also  fast.  It  is  designed 
to  help  close  the  gap  that  exists 
between  the  high  speed  of  modern 
typesetting  methods  and  the  rela¬ 
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Texarkana  Gazette 
Butler  Eagle 
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Cook  Hamlett 

Curtis  Cook  retires; 
Hamlett  is  promoted 


W’iciiiTA  Falls,  Tex. 

Promotion  of  four  staff  meni- 
f)ers  of  the  Wichita  Falla  Timea 
and  Record  News  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  one  were  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  pui)- 
lisher,  appointed  Louis  T.  Ham¬ 
lett,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  as  managing  editor  of 
both  the  Times  anci  Record 
News. 

Charles  Worth  Ward  Jr.  was 
advanced  from  city  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  f)oth 
newspapers. 

Carroll  Copelin  was  piomoted 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  city 
editor  of  the  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times. 

Don  James,  city  editor  of  the 
Record  News,  will  continue  to 
direct  the  work  of  that  staff. 

.Appointed  business  office  man¬ 
ager  and  purchasing  agent  was 
Jack  Hathaway,  who  has  l)een 
with  the  company  since  1946. 

J.  Curtis  Cook,  who  l)egan  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.  in  1931,  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
liecord  News. 

Hamlett  .started  to  work  for 
the  Time.s  July  12,  1926. 

• 

Gruelling;  at  IVatioii 

Resuming  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism  that  began  on  the  Boston 
Herald  in  1913,  former  U.S. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening  of 
Alaska  has  joined  the  .staff  of 
the  Nation  magazine.  He  was 
its  editor  in  1933-34. 


James  demon  named 
chief  editorial  writer 

O.MAHA 

Four  staff  members  of  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  have  as¬ 
sumed  new  responsibilities. 

James  A.  demon  is  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Keith  Wilson  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor. 

Lon  E.  Dunn  is  production 
research  manager.  George  C. 
Ellenwood  continues  as  director 
of  production  research  and 
labor  relations. 

Dean  E.  Miller  is  state  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager.  He  will  be 
responsible  directly  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Jerome  Cal¬ 
lahan.  Carl  H.  Smith  continues 
as  state  circulation  manager. 

Carroll  D.  Ranslem  is  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  responsible  to 
David  Stern,  chief  purchasing 
agent. 

Stereotype  superintendent 
Albert  E.  Willian.s  has  taken  on 
the  added  responsibility  of  color 
advertising  co-ordinator,  and 
Ronald  S.  Larson,  is  art  co¬ 
ordinator  in  the  copy  service 
department. 

*  *  ♦ 

CiiARLKS  F'.  Kilky',  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal — named  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Myron  Kandel,  who  has 
resigned  to  publish  a  magazine. 
*  *  * 

William  0.  Taylor  —  from 
business  manager  to  general 
manager  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  continues  as  treasurer. 
John  P.  Giuggio — from  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Innerf:st,  from  copy 
desk  to  night  city  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  replac¬ 
ing  Bob  Holland,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Durden,  from  the 
Camden,  (N.  J.,)  Courier-Post 
to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
write  staff. 
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Sutphen  Hearne  Jellinghaus 

4  executives  named  News  executive  staff 

for  business  staff  changes  announced 

Marinette,  Wis.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Business  staff  appointments  Promotions  in  the  Record’s 
have  been  made  by  Fred  G.  Sap-  News  Department  were  an- 
pington,  editor  and  publisher  of  nounced  this  week  by  Don 
the  Marinette  Eagle-Star.  They  Carter,  executive  editor, 
are:  James  R.  Sutphen,  managing 

Donald  J.  Finne.ssy,  to  adver-  editor  for  the  last  11  years,  was 
tising  manager.  named  senior  managing  editor, 

Frank  X.  Hueliel,  retail  adver-  and  was  given  responsibilities  in 
tising  manager.  representing  the  Record  and  the 

Fred  L.  Collins,  classified  ad-  Sunday  Record  Call  in  com- 
vertising  manager.  munity  affairs,  and  advising  on 

W.  Fred  .Miller,  circulation  news  and  editorial  policy.  He 
manager.  joined  the  Record  as  a  reporter 

*  ♦  *  in  1929. 

John  B.  Rogers  has  been  Carl  F.  Jellinghaus  was  ap- 
named  personnel  director  of  the  pointed  managing  editor,  admin- 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Neivs.  He  istration,  and  becomes  the  opera- 
was  formerly  personnel  ad-  tional  head  of  news  department, 
ministrator  for  Great  Northern  He  came  to  the  Record  staff  in 
Paper  Company,  Millinocket,  Me.  1947. 

*  *  *  Peter  C.  Hearne  was  named 

Richard  F.  Dickey  has  been  news  editor,  with  supervision  of 

named  president  and  publisher  day-by-day  operation, 
of  the  Press  Newspapers  and  Joseph  McGovern,  who  was 
Clarke  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  news  editor,  has  a  new  assign- 
Portland,  Ore.  He  joined  the  ment  as  news  director.  He  will 
organization  in  1962  as  founder  have  special  assignments  in 
and  manager  of  the  circulation  news  development, 
department.  Clarke  publishes 
12  weekly  editions  for  Portland 
neighliorhoods  and  surburban 
communities. 


John  Hilferty,  formerly 
Scranton  newspaperman  —  to 
editor  of  the  Northwest  Zone 
edition  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 


John  M.  Slik'UM,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
since  196.3 — named  personnel 
manager.  Miss  Jean  Andeen,  Sanford  Starobin,  from  gen- 
assistant  personnel  manager.  ^ral  assignment  to  the  Harris- 

*  *  *  burg  State  Capitol  Bureau  o.' 

Richard  Coote,  former  real  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

estate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  •  *  ♦ 

Times — to  assistant  director  of  Fred  Andrus,  editor  for  the 
public  relations,  Ma.ssachusetts  pa.st  21  years  of  the  Astoria 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian,  retirwl 
Springfield.  after  more  than  40  years  in  the 

*  *  *  newspaper  business.  Succeeding 

Alvin  OicKLi>-from  assist-  editor  is  Mike  Fob- 

ant  managing  editor  to  manag-  R'-STER,  who  came  to  Astoria 
ing  editor  of  the  Greenfield  after  working  with  the  Asso- 
(Mass.)  Recorder.  Harold  ‘’‘at^d  Press,  the  Coos  Bay 
Levanway  continues  as  editor  ^^»rld,  Eugene  Register-Guard 
of  the  editorial  nage.  and  Pendleton  East  Oregonian. 


Jeffery  Billiel — from  re-  Charles  Wallace  has  re¬ 
porter  to  editor  of  the  North-  turned  to  All  Florida  Magazine 
ampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hamp-  as  advertising  director.  He  left 
shire  Gazette  to  succeed  Mrs.  last  year  to  go  into  business  in 
Dorothy  Pollen,  who  resigned.  Michigan. 
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t  in  the  news 


Posts  shifted 
by  L.A.  Times 

Los  Angkles 

A  series  of  executive  news 
appointments  became  effective 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
January  1  at  the  direction  of 
Nick  Williams,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor. 

Ted  Weegar,  assistant  man- 
aging  editor,  Orange  County 
edition,  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  new  title  for  the  news 
chief  at  the  Costa  Mesa  facility. 
He  continues  to  report  to  Frank 
P.  Haven,  managing  editor. 

George  Cotliar  is  now  Times 
as.sistant  managing  editor,  news 
desks,  with  responsibility  also 
for  the  art  department,  the 
major  components  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  preview,  home  and 
final  editions  as  well  as  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  editions. 
He  succeeded  Chet  Youll,  re¬ 
tired. 

A1  Bluhm  was  promoted  to 
the  night  executive  news  editor¬ 
ship  held  by  Cotliar  and  John 
Foley  was  named  executive 
news  editor  for  special  events 
and  planning. 

In  moves  to  coordinate  the 
Times’  news  activities,  Leonard 
Riblett,  senior  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  placed  in 
charge  in  the  ab.sence  of  the 
managing  editor.  Hayden  Reece, 

editor,  suburlran  sections,  and 

the  photo  department  head  now 
report  to  William  F.  Thomas, 
metropolitan  editor. 

He  «  i(c 

Robert  J.  Swartzenberg— 
from  retail  advertising  manager 
to  director  of  advertising,  a  new 
post,  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette.  He  joined  the 
Gannett  Group  newspapers  in 
Roche.ster  in  1932. 

»  *  Hi 

Rogeh  Reeve  —  advertising 
manager  to  business  manager. 
Son  flriino  (Calif.)  Herald. 


John  M.  Buck  Walter — pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  advertising 
sales  for  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  where  he  has  been 
employed  since  1946. 

*  «  * 

Harlan  Loflin — named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald 
to  succeed  Chester  H.  Rose  Sr. 
who  retired,  ending  a  66-year 
career  with  the  newspaper. 

*  «  « 

Vincent  J.  Stawniak — from 
circulation  manager  to  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-News. 


Speer  Smith 

Newspaper  ^roiip 
heads  are  named 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Rol)ert  Speer,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager.  Commu¬ 
nity  Publications  Inc.,  has  l)een 
elected  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization’s  Imard,  and 
Jay  C.  Smith,  general  manager 
and  advertising  director,  has 
been  named  vicepresident. 

Lammot  DuPont  Copeland  Jr., 
continues  as  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  firm 
publishing  the  Sunnyvale  Daily 
Standard  and  HV-sf  Valley 
Times,  the  Santa  Clara  Joicmal- 
News,  the  Valley  Standard,  Los 
Altos  News,  Mountain  View 
News-Herald  and  the  Valley 
Home  and  Living  Magazine,  sup¬ 
plement  for  each  CPI  newspaper. 

Speer,  a  former  controller  of 
Southern  California  publications 
and  previously  for  six  years  with 
Donrey  Media  Ltd.,  joined  CPI 
two  years  ago.  Smith  l)egan  his 
career  with  the  group  as  an  ad 
salesman  in  1959.  He  l)ecame  ad 
direc-tor  and  then  moved  up  to 
general  manager  two  years  ago. 
Smith  formerly  was  with  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  Hi 

Raymond  G.  Auwarter,  who 
is  in  charge  of  newsprint  sales, 
has  l)een  appointed  executive 
vicejjresident  of  the  Madden 

Corporation,  agent  for  Finnish 
mills. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Pasters — promoted 
to  new  post  of  operations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  department  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Chicago.  He  has  been 

assistant  to  the  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services. 

Hi-  *  * 

PiiiLil*  A.  Prager — promoted 
to  state  circulation  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  Godmair,  who  has 
retired.  Fred  0.  Koester — now 
assistant  suburban  circulation 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Gertrude  Ramsey  —  from 
women’s  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  to  execu¬ 
tive  women’s  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record  and 
News. 


Dealey,  SNPA  chief, 
heads  Texas  group 

Houston 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is 
the  1969  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
succeeding  John  H.  Alkek  Jr.,  of 
the  Victoria  Advocate. 

Dealey,  who  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
November,  is  the  first  publisher 
to  serve  both  organizations  con¬ 
currently  as  president. 

Ralph  M.  Juillard,  general 
manager  of  the  Valley  Group  of 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Har¬ 
lingen,  is  the  new  vicepresident 
of  TDNA  and  W.  P.  Hobby  Jr., 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post,  is  treas- 


DoN  Micozzi — from  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pas- 
saic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Berg,  reporter  in  the 
St.  Louis  bureau  of  United 
Press  International — to  the  A.  C. 
Neilsen  Reporting  Service,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Iowa. 

*  Hi  * 

Robert  J.  Anderson,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  served 
as  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Head¬ 
light-Sun's  national  advertising 
representative  with  offices  in 
Kansas  City,  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Headlight- 
Sun  with  the  resignation  of  R.  L. 
Simpson  to  accept  a  similar  job 
with  North  Kansas  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

H>  Hi  4t  I 

James  A.  O’Connell,  eastern 
sales  representative  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  • 
News  Syndicate,  has  retired  j 
after  46  years  in  the  newspaper 
syndicate  field. 


^o/t  n  js. 
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KIMBALL  DAVIS,  erstwhil*  sports 
writer  out  of  Amherst  College,  is 
now  general  manager  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press 
and  Sunday  Press  in  the  Gannett 
Group.  On  the  way  up  he  was  a 
reporter.  Sunday  editor  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager. 


Mary  Ellen  Wolcott,  re¬ 
porter  and  former  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times  to  women’s  editor  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen  Times. 

*  «  * 

Roy  D.  Dickworth  Jr.  suc¬ 
ceeds  Warren  H.  Bush,  retired, 
as  advertising  sales  manager- 
national  at  the  New  York  News. 
Louis  W.  Gold  moves  up  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  and 
Robert  E.  Staats  assumes  new 
title  of  manager-travel  and  re¬ 
sort  advertising. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Keough  has  been 
promoted  from  editorial  director 
of  Parsippany’s  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  to  resident  manager  of 
the  West  Morris  Office  of  its 
sister  paper,  Morris  County’s 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 
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2  new  editors 
at  This  Week 

Canjpliell  (Jt“«*s!in  has  been  ap- 
j)oiiite(l  inana^in)'  editor  of  Thin 
llVefr  majjazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  J.  Woesten- 
diek,  editor  of  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement. 


Honors  for  reporter 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hugh  W.  Sparrow,  political 
reporter  for  the  Birmingham 
S'ews  since  1921,  received  the 
l)est  wishes  of  Gov.  Albert 
Brewer  as  Sparrow  covered  his 
last  “official”  press  conference 
here  recently.  Brewer  proclaimed 
“Hugh  Wilson  Sparrow  Day.” 
Two  years  ago  the  Alabama 
Legislature  designated  press 
facilities  at  the  Capitol  “The 
Hugh  W.  Sparrow  Press  Room.” 


K  WALDO  Monteiro  de  Castro, 
.\P  newsman  in  Latin  America 
for  40  years — retired  at  56.  He 
is  continuing  part-time  work 
with  Jornal  do  Brasil. 


BYRON  C.  CAMPBELL,  named 
business  mana9er  of  Chicago's 
American,  succeeds  Donald  J. 
Walsh,  who  retired  from  the  post 
he  has  held  since  1952.  Campoell, 
34,  a  Yale  graduate,  has  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration 
from  Harvard.  He  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  in  1961,  from  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  as 
production  engineer. 


W.  J.  Woestendiek 


Lee  Dye,  military  affairs 
writer,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune — to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


ceerling  John  J.  O'Connell,  who 
resignerl  to  take  a  position  with 
F'amous  Artists  Schools.  Pre¬ 
viously  Woestendiek  had  been 
director  of  editorial  services  for 
IBM  Corporation;  a.ssistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  and  executive  editor  of 
Xewsdag  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Marian  Bi'RRos,  co-author  of 
cookl)ooks  and  formerly  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Dailg 
News,  is  the  new  food  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C..)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  She  takes  over  from 
Anne  Willan,  who  is  leaving  to 
work  fulltime  on  her  own  cook¬ 
book. 


Cyril  M.  Brown — from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  to 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Presn. 
William  R.  O’Flaherty — from 
retail  advertising  manager  to 
national  advertising  manager. 
Joyce  Cunningham  —  named 
supervisor  for  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  real  estate  advertising. 


Campbell  Geeslin 

Geeslin,  has  been  with  the 
Gannett  newspaper  group  for 
the  i)ast  three  years.  He  was 
editor  of  the  new  roto  maga¬ 
zine,  Upstate,  as  well  as  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Sunday  supplements. 

He  also  planned  and  edited 
supplements  for  Today,  at 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  and  helped  plan 
and  design  supplements  for  the 
Hartford  Times  and  the  Gan- 
net  newspapers  in  Westchester 
County. 

Previously,  Geeslin  was  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  where  he  super¬ 
vised  Sunday  supplements.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  conducte«l  a  weekly 
art  column,  and  wrote  on  travel. 

He  has  an  A.  B.  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  (1949)  and  a  master’s 
»legree  in  History  and  English 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

Woestendiek  l)ecame  editor  of 
This  Week  in  December,  suc- 


JoHN  H.  Luttrell  Sr.,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and 
Boston  Record-.\  merican  and 
former  municipal  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Woonsochet 
(R.  I.)  Call — to  coordinator  of 
information  at  I.ieonard  Mor.se 
Hospital  in  Natick,  Mass. 


Joel  Garcia,  court  reporter 
for  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News — 
to  the  news  staff  of  NBC  in 
Burbank.  Paul  Hus.serl  is  new 
on  copy  desk  of  Van  Nuys  News. 


Frank  F.  Baur  Jr.,  financial 
editor;  Sereno  B.  Gammei.L, 
editorial  writer;  Dorls  .Stew¬ 
art,  head  librarian;  and  Doris 
CuREAU,  religion  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — retired. 


joined  staff  of  San  Fernando 

Valley  section  of  Los  Angeles  pnce  of  the  H  alt  Street  Joumnl 
Times. 

V  «  *  foreign  subscribers  will  be 

Rokert  G.  Williamson — from  $42. 

classified  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director  of  the 
(Pa.)  Tribune 

succeeding  CoL. 

.S.  Gin-sburgh, 

the 


Sandra  Hockersmitii,  for¬ 
merly  with  Springfield  (Ore.) 
News,  and  Jan  Guoi.iorri,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  Michigan  State 
Universit.v — to  copy  desk,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 


.Alfred  V.  Warmingiiam — r**- 
tiring  from  advertising  .staff, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  a?id  Register  after  a  40- 
year  a.s.s<Hdal  ion — honored  at 
testimonial  dinne?*. 


Eik’.ar  Tucker— to  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  from  the 
faculty  of  Lincoln  University, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Famous  last  words: 
“So  go  ahead  and  sue'' 

Juries,  at  best,  are  unpredictable.  F.spc- 
cially  in  lawsuits  for  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violations.  So  if  you're  part  of  the 
communications  industry,  don't  be 
tempted  to  say:  “Go  ahead  and  sue." 
Even  when  you're  right,  there's  no 
assurance  a  jury  will  decide  in  your 
favor.  Moral?  IXin't  take  chances.  Take 
out  an  Employers  Special  Excess  In¬ 
surance  Policy  instead.  Simply  decide 
what  you  can  afford  in  case  a  judgment 
goes  against  you...  we'll  cover  any  ex¬ 
cess.  For  details  and  rates,  write  to; 
Dept.  E,  EMPLOYERS  REINSUR¬ 
ANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  111  John; 
San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chi¬ 
cago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree.  N.E, 


Richard  Jacobs,  an  as.sistant 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch — to  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch  city  desk  by  Cleon 
•SWAYZEE  II. 


Basil  H.  Tmdmp.son — ap¬ 
pointed  1o  po.'»l  of  manager  of 
the  adverti.sittg  s<*i  vices  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press.  A  native  of 
England,  he  has  worked  for 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
for  18  years. 


Denny  Walsh,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — to  the  investigative 
team  of  Time-Life  Inc. 


Robert  P.  Lambert— ap¬ 

pointed  as  Concord,  N.  H.,  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Pres.s 
International.  He  succeeds  Ed-  HarRLSON  Chandler,  an  ex-  whan  h*  acquired  a  major  intareif 

WARD  W  Dooley,  who  goes  to  ecutive  of  the  Los  Angeles  Vh.'“Ci;polis'*Str  a*nd 

the  Washington  bureau  as  a  Ttmes-Mtrror  since  1927—  Tribune  Co.  and  editor  of  the 
regional  reporter  for  the  North-  elected  a  trustee  of  Colby  College  Minneapolis* Star  and  the  Minns- 
eastern  Division.  in  Waterville,  Me.  apolit  Tribune. 
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pr/index  DIRECTORY  01  PRESS  COHTACTS 


An  Announcement  to  Editors  and  Newsmen  from  Editor  &  Publisher 


“I’R/Index”  is  a  now  E&P  feature  published  for  the 
f()Mvenieiic«!  of  editors  and  others  in  the  newsrooms 
oi  the  natioti. 

Ih'cojrnizing  the  role  of  public  relations  contacts  for 
liusiness  and  industrj’  in  providing  the  press  with  cur¬ 
rent  information,  relating  to  news  and  features,  we  are 
confident  that  regular  weekly  publication  of  such  a 
ilirectory  will  prove  a  convenience  to  memliers  of  the 


press.  We  are  sure,  as  the  listings  grow,  that  they  will 
replace  the  hodge-podge  of  cards  and  mimeographed 
“contact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks  across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject  matter,  is  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  named, 
on  a  13-consecutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
appreciates  their  confidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME .  . COMPANY 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 


CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  nonprofit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  Issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing.  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  I  10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability, insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago.  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

Why  all  these  strikes?  Some  causes  of  break¬ 
down  in  collective  bargaining  cited  in  text  of 
recent  speech  by  C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  H. 
Beirne,  available  from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir., 
Communications  Workers  of  America.  1925 
K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phono 
(202)  337-7718. 

RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — n»ws,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phono  (402)  271-328. 
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We  are  happy 
to  announce 
that  our  literature 
is  obsolete! 

Five  thousand  beautiful  brochures 
on  our  Linotron  505  System 
are  now  in  circulation, 

and  our  engineers  have  made  them  obsolete. 
They  did  it  by  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  505  about  45%. 

If  you  have  a  brochure, 
please  cut  out  the  table  below 
and  paste  it  right  on  the  front  cover. 

If  you  don’t  have  one, 
write  to  us  for  an  updated  copy. 


120  line 


New  Speed 


inute  170  lines*  a  minute 


'  6  point.  1 1  picas 


The  Linotron  505  is  a  cathode-ray  tube 
photocomposition  system,  offering 
“graphic  arts"  quality  at  an  affordable 
price.  Full  mixing  capability  and  a 
wide  range  of  point  sizes  provide  flexibility 
unmatched  by  competitive  equipment. 


Mergenthaler 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  A  bivision  ol  ELTRA  Corporation 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


graphic  arts 

company 
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Push-button  editing 

npVli^Vf^rl  in  r^nmnntf^r  ‘i^’wlrS'aT^rrTa  Tubular-to-offset 

dt^J-U-V/  ▼  C/Vl  JLJ.J.  1,000-page  book,  for  example)  .  .  .  o  • 


process  is  that  sentences,  para-  rp  w  f  ^  ^m. 

graphs  or  whole  chapters  (a  I  UOUlar-W-OJjSet 
1,000-page  book,  for  example)  •  »  •  n  • 

could  be  fed  into  the  computer  SWltcH  III  Spritlit 
in  pieces  and  frag^ments  and  *  ® 


Providence,  R.  I.  paragrraphs.  in  pieces  and  frag^ments  and  * 

A  Brown  University  professor  The  light  pencil,  when  touched  then  arranged  and  rearranged  Carlisle,  Pa. 

and  his  associates  have  developed  to  the  tv-like  screen,  is  used  to  into  a  coherent  text  when  all  'j’jjg  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel, 
a  computer  process  which  turns  delete  or  rearrange  portions  of  the  material  is  stored  together  i2,000  daily,  will  print  on  a  7- 
out  flawless  final  copy  hundreds  the  text,  to  capitalize  letters,  in  the  computer.  unit  (jugg  Community  press  with 

of  times  faster  than  any  con-  change  or  add  punctuation,  para-  Another  feature  of  the  process  ^  Goss  Suburban  folder,  after 
ventional  method  of  editorial  graphs,  and  to  do  many  other  is  that  an  untrained  person  can  many  years  on  a  Duplex  Stand- 
production.  things  —  the  user  indicating  be  taught  to  use  it  in  15  minutes  aj.d  Tubular  letterpress. 

Called  the  Hypertext  Editing  which  function  is  to  be  per-  to  a  half  hour.  Combined  with  the  Suburban 

System,  the  computer  process  formed  by  pushing  appropriately  The  entire  process  was  pro-  folder,  the  Goss  Community 

was  developed  by  Andries  van  labeled  buttons  on  a  button  box.  grammed  by  a  Brown  freshman,  prints'  at  speeds  up  to  16,500 
Dam,  associate  professor  of  Anything  an  editor  can  do  Steven  Carmody  of  Providence,  papers  per  hour.  It  gives  the 
Computer  Science  at  Brown,  and  with  a  pencil  the  user  of  the  and  a  first-year  g^raduate  stu-  Carlisle  Sentinel  full  color  as 
The<^or  H.  Nelson,  a  consultant,  computer  can  thus  do  on  the  dent,  David  Rice  of  Gardner,  as  spot  color  capability.  The 
The  hypertext  editing  process  tv-like  screen:  Mass.  press  will  be  housed  in  an  addi- 

eliminates  whole  stages  of  edi-  The  user  can  pick  up  words  and  •  tion  to  the  present  building  at 

torial  and  printing  production  sentences  right  out  of  the  text  New  offset  blankets  457  e.  North  Street.  It  is  ex- 

and  does  away  with  the  need  for  and  off  the  tv-like  screen  with  result  front  research  pected  to  be  ready  by  Spring, 
pencils,  ink,  scissors,  pastepot,  the  light  pencil  and  place  the  The  107-year  old  Carlisle 

and  even  proofs.  It  also  elimi-  words  elsewhere.  i  n-  u  Chicago  ggntinel  has  been  operated  by 

nates  much  of  the  manpower  The  computer  turns  out  copy  Samuel  Bingham  Company,  Thompson  family  since  1894. 
that  goes  into  editorial  produc-  that  has  several  advantages  over  manufacturer  of  graphic  arts  Howard 

tion,  including  writers,  editors,  that  turned  out  by  editors  and  rollers,  has  announced  two  new  publications,  of  Hammond,  Ind., 
proof-readers,  secretaries  and  writers,  who  traditionally  cut  it  lia^s  of  offset  blankets.  The  papers'in  California,  Wyo- 

copy  boys.  with  scissors,  paste  it  up  with  Shamrock  compress-  ming,  Idaho  and  Indiana.  Joseph 

The  computer  is  fed  a  rough  glue  and  then  mark  it  up  with  jm®  blanket  is  manufactured  in  y  Thompson  is  the  resident 
or  fragpnented  text  from  cards  pencils  and  pens  of  various  3  ply  and  4  ply  construction  and  publisher, 
or  from  a  typewriter  keylioard  colors  and  shades.  “  sponge  interply  with  air 

attached  to  the  tv-like  screen.  It  turns  out  copy  that  is  per-  pockets  built  in  for  faster  re-  • 

The  text  is  then  edited  on  the  feet  for  immediate  pasteup  to  covery.  The  Bingham  Saturn  p  , 
screen  with  a  “light  pencil,”  be  photographed  for  offset  print-  blanket,  in  standard  construe-  r  oio»eiier  speecis 


screen  with  a  light  pencil, 
which  photoelectrically  “sees” 
characters,  words,  sentences  and 


N.  J.  daily  plans 
printing  center 


ing  production. 


For  home  console 


tion,  is  available  in  3  ply  and  Viet  book  output 
4  ply.  It  is  gruaranteed  not  to  „  j  •  1  •  o 


have  any  pinholes. 


Boys  and  girls  in  South  Viet- 


p  .  P  . .  ,  .  “We  made  an  investment  of  are  reading  improved  text- 

Pr^essor  van  Dam  said  his  $1,000,000  and  two  ^o  a  new  com- 

and  Nelsons  development  is  a  ,  research  Hevelonment  Posmg  machine  installed  in  a 

step  in  the  direction  of  “Mar-  ^  „ ..  : j  r,  q  ^Man-  printing  plant  by  Mark 

shall  McLuhansville,”  a  refer-  R.  Williams,  a  printer  for  the 

ence  to  the  media  theorist.  They  u^ur^etine  ^  Washington  Post. 

speculate  that  in  the  world  of  _  The  machine,  an  Intertype 


Morristown,  N.  J.  future  every  house  will  have 
ily  Record  Graphic  ^  console,  and  that  letter-  Vacuum  attachment 


Arts  Cei^r,  to  ^  Par-  ^-citing  will  consist  of  sending 

sippany-Troy  Hills,  will  produce  -hvnertexts”  between  .such  con- 


T,  J-  the  future  every  house  will  have  Fotosetter,  performs  the  work 

The  Daily  R^ord  Graphic  ^  console,  and  that  letter-  Vacuum  attachment  „f  five  men  setting  type  by  hand. 

Arts  Cei^r,  to  ^  built  in  Par-  ^-citing  will  consist  of  sending  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  .Agency  for  International 

sippany-lroy  Hills,  will  produce  “hypertexts”  between  such  con-  A  vacuum  bed  attachment  for  Development  sponsored  the  in- 

Morrts  County  s  Daily  Record  Hammond  8-column  .stallation. 

and  its  si^r  n^'spaper,  Par~  The  little  tv-like  computer  the  Easy  Rasters  has  been  devel-  Mark  Williams  took  a  four- 

stppany  8  Daily  Record,  as  well  professor  uses  is  an  IBM  2250  oped.  The  vacuum  bed  holds  month  leave  from  the  Post  to 

as  varied  commercial  publica-  display  console,  which  is  hooked  stereotype  mats  flat  and  wrin-  train  Vietnamese  printing  tech- 

lons.  Construction  will  begin  in  ^p  Brown’s  IBM  360  Model  kle-free  for  flat  shell-high  and  nicians  in  the  assembly,  opera- 

espnng.  50  computer.  thinner-than-shell  stereo  cast-  tion,  and  maintenance  of  the 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson  Jr.,  Qne  of  the  advantages  of  the  ing.  Fotosetter.' 

general  manager  of  the  Daily  _ 

tain  photographic  typesetting 
equipment,  and  offset  presses. 

The  paper’s  principal  news, 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  will  remain  in  Morris¬ 
town. 

The  one-story  building  de¬ 
signed  by  William  G.  Halsey 
contains  administrative  offices, 
composing  room,  photo  plate¬ 
making,  press  room  and  mail 
room.  Equipment  will  include 
two  Photon  513’s  and  one  Pho¬ 
ton  560.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  a  computerized  mail 
room  operation. 

Initial  plans  call  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  32-page  offset 

pres.s  designed  by  R.  Hoe  and  7^,^  dailies  and  other  publications  will  be  produced  in  this  new  building,  the  Daily  Record  Graphic 

Company.  Center,  in  New  Jersey. 


Two  dailies  and  other  publications  will  be  produced  in  this  new  building,  the  Daily  Record  Graphic 

Arts  Center,  in  New  Jersey. 
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‘Total  systems’  computer  helps 
front  office  and  composing  room 

By  G.  (^arl  Cranor 

Assistant  (General  Manager,  San  Matoo  Times 


G.  CARL  CRANOR,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  San  Mateo 
Times,  reviews  a  diagram  of  the  plant  layout.  Two  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puters  are  located  In  the  area  between  the  newsroom  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  shop. 


A  basic  decision  to  take  the 
“total  systems”  approach  to  com¬ 
puter  use  has  brought  al>out  a 
wide  range  of  improvements 
l»oth  in  front  office  and  type¬ 
setting  operations  at  the  .Son 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Tiinen. 

Specific  examples  include  ab¬ 
sorption  of  a  r».">  [jercent  circu¬ 
lation  gain,  and  a  •’ib  {)ercent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  numlter  of 
daily  pages,  with  practically  no 
increase  in  overhead  or  clerical 
costs.  Functions  such  as  sub- 
s^'ription  route  accounting,  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  and  preparation  of 
comprehensive  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  yearly  content 
ratios  have  been  put  on  the  com¬ 
puter  with  excellent  results. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have 
moved  into  computer-assisted  hot 
and  cold  type.setting  for  l»oth 
straight  matter  and  display  ads, 
with  automatic  allotment  of 
copy  to  lineca.sters.  .An  unusual 
application  permits  mixing  7- 
and  14-point  type  in  classified 
composition ;  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  instructs  the  linecaster  to 
shift  magazines,  open  the  knife, 
and  insert  underpinning  for  14- 
pt.  slugs.  We  have  gained  15 
percent  in  perforator  key  strokes 
and  are  experiencing  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  linecaster 
operations  due  to  the  elimination 
of  tight  and  loose  lines. 

47,000  circulation 

Times  management  feels  that 
this  “total  approach”  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  and  sophisticated  sul)- 
urban  newspaper.  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  up  to  47,000;  the  daily 
page  average  has  increased  from 
30  to  46. 

As  the  need  for  mechanization 
became  apparent  late  in  1964, 
we  instituted  a  comprehensive 
surv'ey  which  took  in  all  aspects 
of  operations.  It  w’as  evident 
that  computer-assisted  typeset¬ 
ting  would  answer  only  part  of 
the  problem ;  new  solutions  were 
also  needed  for  front  office 
operations. 

When  a  small-scale  IBM  1130 
computer  was  ordered,  it  was 
with  the  view  of  using  it  for  an 
entire  range  of  functions.  It  was 
equipped  with  a  card/read 
punch  unit,  and  a  line  printer — 
in  addition  to  the  interchange¬ 
able  disk  packs  which  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  system.  The 
1130  is  equally  efficient  for  lK)th 
commercial  and  type.setting 
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operations.  .A  .s**cond  1130  has 
since  lieen  installed  to  handle 
the  growing  typesetting  load,  .so 
that  the  original  system  is  now 
exclusively  used  on  commercial 
jobs. 

One  of  these  applications  has 
significantly  improved  subscriber 
route  accounting.  Contained  on 
a  single  punched  card  is  all  in¬ 
dividual  subscril»er  information 
— sales  source,  premium  used, 
route,  date  of  order,  date  and 
reason  if  discontinued,  and  .sub¬ 
scriber  name  and  address.  In  the 
case  of  prepaid  or  mail  sub¬ 
scribers,  this  master  card  is 
easily  duplicated  to  handle  all 
accounting  functions. 

Every  day,  the  computer  is 
used  to  print  a  complete  circula¬ 
tion  draw  of  all  carrier  routes; 
this  data  is  maintained  on  a 
disk  pack  or  cartridge,  which  is 
actually  an  electronic  file.  The 
report  shows  numlier  of  sule 
scribers  by  route,  and  the  car¬ 
rier’s  complete  sales/ service  his¬ 
tory  including  stops,  starts, 
premiums  and  complaints. 

Verification  of  subs 

A  multi-part  form  handles 
new  subscriljers,  and  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  1130.  One  part  goes 
to  the  circulation  department, 
one  to  the  carrier’s  route  book, 
and  a  third  is  mailed  to  the  sub- 
scril)er.  This  mail  verification 
has  l)een  very  successful  in  weed¬ 


ing  out  bad  .starts;  previously,  it 
took  as  long  as  a  month  before 
bad  starts  were  discovered. 

A  printed  carrier  statement 
shows  separate  account  stand¬ 
ings,  including  a  list  of  tran.s- 
actions  for  newspapers  delivered, 
new  customer  sales  bonus,  and 
the  .surety  bond  account.  Com¬ 
plete  ABC  records  are  main¬ 
tained  on  the  computer.  Most 
important,  since  we  can  provide 
lietter  performance  records, 
management  has  l)een  able  to 
maintain  high  standards  from 
the  circulation  department  down 
to  the  newest  carrier,  and  per¬ 
form  continuing  evaluations. 

Credit  losses  reduceil 

Similar  lx*nefits  have  Is-en 
realized  in  classified  ad  opera¬ 
tions,  which  used  to  be  liable  to 
the  usual  no-pay  credit  losses. 
Today,  as  ad  copy  is  taken  over 
the  phone,  the  advertiser’s  phone 
number  is  quickly  checked 
against  a  computer-prepared 
COD  list,  which  shows  all  bad 
accounts  and  delinquents  by 
phone  number.  Should  one  get 
by  the  ad  taker,  the  computer 
program  will  automatically  flag 
it  during  a  proce.ssing  run. 

Every  day,  invoices  are 
printed  for  each  expired  ad.  This 
is  a  one-piece  document  which 
constitutes  a  self-addressed  re¬ 
mittance  envelope  and  state¬ 
ment;  stuffing  envelopes  has 


been  eliminated.  I 

Past-due  notices  are  run  bi-  I 
weekly,  listing  all  ads  which  I 

were  run  for  the  same  phone  ? 
number.  These  are  printed  on  f 
the  1130  using  data  in  a  classi¬ 
fied  open  item  file,  and  also  go 
out  on  one-piece  reply  forms. 

Classified  credit  losses  have 
l)een  reduced  by  10  percent,  even 
as  ad  linage  has  increased.  The  | 
ability  to  quickly  scan  a  “bad  | 
account”  and  list  delinquents  . 

alone  has  saved  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  net  effect  has  been 
to  put  a  notoriously  inefficient 
newspaper  function  on  a  new 
high  plane  of  profitable  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Similarly,  content  ratios  are 
now  developed  in  comprehensive 
reports  listed  by  day,  week,  | 

month  or  year.  The  reports  in-  t 
elude  details  by  class  of  adver-  | 
tising,  preprints,  and  news  | 

lineage.  Breakdowns  show  con-  | 
tent  by  specific  type  of  adver-  | 
tising,  all  promotional  and  non-  * 
paid  space,  and  the  news  hole.  * 
Separate  reports  are  prepared 
for  in-plant  production  and  total 
delivered  product  including  pre¬ 
prints.  Such  information  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  planning  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  obtaining 
true  costs. 

Cost-per-page  information  in¬ 
cludes  breakdowns  with  ratios 
of  classified,  legal,  display,  etc. 
Cumulative  totals  of  preprinted 
inserts  are  known.  Break-even 
points  are  easier  to  determine, 
and  the  Times  has  been  made 
more  responsive  to  trends. 

A  ‘first’  in  accounting 

Recently  the  Times  scored 
what  is  probably  a  first  for  1130  i 
users  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

A  program  for  posting  the  gen-  I 
eral  ledger,  including  accounts  | 
payable  records,  check  writing,  | 
and  expense  distribution;  taking  J 
a  trial  balance;  and  preparing  a  t 
financial  statement  was  success-  f 
fully  operated.  The  preparation  ij 
of  the  trial  balance  and  the  | 
financial  statements  take  less 
than  one  morning.  The  ledger 
contains  over  900  accounts,  and 
our  financial  reports  compare 
this  year  and  last  year  for  the 
month  and  year  to  date.  We  sup¬ 
port  our  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  with  departmental  cost 
schedules  for  26  departments. 

Applications  such  as  payroll, 
tax  reporting,  and  depreciation 
.schedules  are  also  handled  on 
the  computer. 

Type-setting  on  the  1130  be¬ 
gan  in  Septeml)er,  1966,  with  8 
torn  tape,  two-reader,  two-punch  | 
system.  Now,  there  are  six 
punches  on  perforator  opera¬ 
tors’  desks,  one  at  the  Linofilm 
.station  and  one  at  the  copy  ' 
cutter’s  .station.  The  computer 
allots  copy  from  the  readers;  a 
copy  conveyor  moves  copy  to  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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NEWS-TIMES  JUST  BOUGHT 
A  FOTOTRONIC 1200 
AND  ALREADY 
OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  PRINTERS 
ARE  HELPING  PAY 
FOR  IT 


“We  just  installed  a  new  computer-driven  Foto- 
tronic  1200  phototypesetting  system  as  the  key 
piece  of  equipment  in  our  typographic  service  cen¬ 
ter.  Its  versatility  enables  us  to  go  after  high 
quality  commercial 
work  and  contracts  for 
other  newspapers,” 
says  General  Manager 
George  Hoyt,  News-Times  Publishing  Company, 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

“Sure  we  were  concerned  how  to  make 
a  phototypesetting  machine  pay  for  itself.  And 
we  considered  many  machines.  Only 
the  Fototronic  1200  offered  the  capa¬ 
bilities  for  us  to  expand  our  business 
in  high  quality  commercial  typesetting 
and  efficiently  set  newspaper  mixed  compo.sition 
and  text  matter.  Paste-up  costs  are  reduced,”  adds 
Hoyt,  “because  we  can  set  area  composition  for 
display  ads.  The  Fototronic  has  unmatched  key¬ 
board  versatility,  and  the  computer  can  be  pro¬ 
gramed  for  hundreds  of  standard  formats.” 

The  Fototronic  1200  sets  from  five  discs  with 
a  total  of  1200  characters ...  40  type  sizes  from 
5  point  to  72  point . . .  190  fonts  available  on  the 
machine  at  one  time. 

Want  to  know  more?  Ask  George  Hoyt  or 
write  Intertype,  a  Division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
11201. 

INTERTYPE 

A  DIVISION'oF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


Set  in  Fototronic  Gothic  No  13  and  Century  Schoolbook 


Total  systems 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

from  the  perforators  so  they 
don’t  have  to  leave  their  desks. 

Computer  programs  are  kept 
on  magnetic  cartridges.  They  in¬ 
clude  two-  and  four-magazine 
mixer  routines  with  mixing 
within  a  line  from  two  maga¬ 
zines,  a  program  to  fit  Times 
classified  styles,  and  standard 
straight  matter  programs  for 
11  pica  columns  up  to  30  picas 
for  pictorial  cut  lines. 

Dictionary  expanded 

The  computer  exception  dic¬ 
tionary  has  been  expanded  from 
a  basic  4,500  words  to  about 
5,500;  the  proofreaders  do  not 
have  to  correct  computer 


hyphenation  errors.  We  have 
recently  expanded  typesetting 
activities  to  include  photocom¬ 
position. 

Perforator  operators  keyboard 
copy  onto  paper  tape,  adding 
formatting  instructions.  After 
the  take  is  keyboarded,  it  is  in¬ 
serted  into  a  Teletype  reader  on 
the  operator’s  desk.  The  Data 
Processing  Department  is  about 
50  feet  from  the  composing  room 
and  100  feet  from  the  copy 
cutter  station. 

If  the  computer  is  not  proces¬ 
sing  another  take,  the  new  copy 
is  relayed  to  the  1130.  Using  the 
IBM  Type  Composition  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  computer  justifies 
each  line.  This  includes  run¬ 
arounds,  column  measure,  font 
changes,  and  hyphenation  when 
appropriate  at  rates  of  10,000 
30-character  lines  per  hour. 


Metal  costs  soaring? 
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TAKE  A  PAGE  FROM 

(ffhc  (Sbarlotte  Observer 
The  Charlotte  News 

They've  found  the  system  for  metal  handling 
efficiency.  A  Nolan-Jampol  system.  Plate 
conveyor  and  furnace  . .  .  built  together  to 
work  together.  An  industry  exclusive.  And 
custom  engineered  to  keep  pace  with  these 
fast  growing  Charlotte  newspapers.  Are  your 
stereo  costs  rising  too  high?  Too  fast? 
Maybe  it’s  time  for  a  down-to-earth  talk  with 
your  Nolan-Jampol  representative. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC.  ROME,  NEW  YORK 


Then,  automatically,  the  copy  is  'n  I'l 

transmitted  directly  to  one  of  non  splicer 

the  8  punches  at  an  appropriate  T 

linecaster  or  the  Linofilm  unit.  ■  ■ 

We  have  gained  15  percent  in  CUlS  OllSei 
perforator  key  strokes  and  im¬ 
proved  linecaster  operations. 

Among  several  interesting  hot 
type  applications  are: 

Mixing  between  two  maga-  A  roll  splicer  that  should  re- 
zines,  with  a  computer  instruc-  pult  in  a  significant  saving  of 
tion  causing  opening  of  the  newsprint  for  offset  newspapers 
quick  open  knife  on  the  mixers  has  been  developed  at  the 
and  automatic  casting  of  an  ANPA  Research  Institute  by 
underpinning  slug;  Garson  Wolitzky,  director  of 

Using  format  codes  for  spe-  training,  and  Julius  Stedenfeld, 
cial  columns,  society,  styles,  etc. ;  technical  specialist 

Using  the  computer  and  Announcing  the  development, 
mixers  to  set  small  18-  and  24-  the  ANPA/RI  said  the  splicer, 
pt.  heads;  if  properly  installed  and  oper- 

All  corrections  are  made  on  ated,  could  reduce  newsprint 
perforators.  waste  during  roll  changeover  by 

Daily,  we  produce  a  statement  as  much  as  50  percent.  News¬ 
showing  production  statistics.  papers  using  a  single-width  roll- 
~  stand  presses  would  benefit  the 

P  most 

I  '  The  manual  flying  splicer  is 

designed  for  presses  using  twin- 
position  paper  roll  stands.  It 
will  splice-in  every  second  roll 
of  paper  without  stopping  the 
press.  In  operation,  the  roll 
splicer  is  mounted  on  the  roll 
stand  between  the  two  roll  posi¬ 
tions.  Its  main  constituent  is  a 
press  ink  roller  fastened  to  two 
‘  supporting  brackets  which  are 
I  mounted  to  a  shaft  running  be- 
j  tween  the  side  frames  of  the  roll 
stand. 

Prior  to  beginning  a  press  run, 
a  full  roll  of  newsprint  is  placed 
in  the  front  position  of  the  roll 
stand  and  prepared  for  pasting 
with  3M  Brand  #465  adhesive 
!  transfer  tape  in  the  same  man- 
!  ner  used  in  preparing  a  paper 
i  roll  for  conventional  automatic 
!  flying  paster.  A  second  roll — 

!  either  full  or  partially  used — is 
put  in  the  rear  position  of  the 
\  roll  stand  and  is  threaded  into 

the  press.  When  the  expiring 
\  roll  of  paper  is  down  to  within  Ml 

\  inch  of  the  core,  the  press  speed 

I  is  reduced  to  8 — 10  thousand  per 

j  I  hour,  the  brake  tension  on  the 

‘  ^  ^  spliced  is  loosened  and 

'w*  V*  the  new  roll  is  then  slowly  ro- 

^  >  tated  manually  by  the  operator 

/  — about  four  seconds  per  revolu- 

\  ^  tion. 

•  v.  The  very  next  time  the  arrow 

marked  on  the  side  of  the  roll 
which  indicates  the  end  of  the 
splice  comes  around,  the  operator 
drops  the  roll  splicer  onto  the 
expiring  web,  thus  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  the  new  roll.  This 
action  indexes  the  speed  of  the 
new  roll  to  the  speed  of  the  ex¬ 
piring  web  and,  as  the  paste 
pattern  on  the  new  web  comes 
I  around,  it  adheres  to  the  run- 
I  ning  web.  The  heavy  weight  of 
I  the  splicer  insures  good  contact 
I  and  adhesion. 

As  soon  as  the  splice  is  made, 
the  expiring  roll  is  manually 
;  severed  by  the  operator  with  his 
free  hand. 
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a^iheb^mes. 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  [13 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I  I 


Offset  presses  bring 
‘air-conditioned  look’ 


Tarentum,  Pa. 

The  Valley  Daily  News,  Tar- 
entum,  and  the  New  Kensington 
Daily  Dispatch  are  “on  edition” 
with  a  Goss  Metro-Offset  press. 
Eugene  A.  Simon  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  dailies. 

The  press  installation  in¬ 
cludes  a  half  deck,  a  2:1  Uni¬ 
flow  folder  and  five  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Pasters. 

In  addition  to  the  switch  from 
letterpress  to  offset,  the  papers 
have  made  changes  in  typog¬ 
raphy  to  give  an  “air-condi¬ 
tioned”  look.  Included  are  wider 
columns,  six  to  the  page  instead 
of  eight,  with  white  space  di¬ 
viding  the  columns  instead  of 
rules.  Dashes  l»etween  .stories 
have  Ijeen  eliminated  and  all 
straight  matter  is  set  with  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenless  justification  on 
three  Photon  713  Textmasters. 

Along  with  the  double-width 
Goss  Metro-Offset  press,  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  Goss  Company, 
division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  (MGD),  modern  photo  c(»m- 
position  ecjuipment  was  installed 
in  the  Tarentum  building,  main 
printing  plant  for  the  papers,  to 
replace  the  hot,  molten  metal 
necessary  for  letterpress  type- 
i  setting. 

1  “Offset  printing  along  with 
the  photo  composition  equipment 
is  the  most  mwlern  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  When  offset 
printing  broke  into  the  industry. 


it  was  reviewed  as  critically  as  a 
new  gown  at  a  fashion  show.  It 
drew  raves.  One  printing  expert 
remarked:  ‘Offset  printing  has 
contrast  as  nothing  else  does. 
Your  grays  are  grayer  and 
blacks  are  blacker.  Offset  gives 
you  (juality  |)lu.s  contrast,’” 
Simon  said. 

“Our  new  photo  composition 
and  off.set  system  will  allow  us  to 
ex|)and  coverage  of  kx;al,  nation¬ 
al  and  world  events  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  pace  with  the 


MILTON  LOMAS  has  advanced 
from  assistant  production  manager 
to  mechanical  superintendent  at 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram. 


Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 

welcomes 

The  Evening  Sentinel 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

to  our  ever-growing 
group  of  valued  clients 

@[B1[D  Keyboards,  Inc. 

8020  108TH  AVE  S  E  .  RENTON  WASH  98055  206  772  4856 


growth  our  area  is  experi¬ 
encing,"  Simon  said. 

Combined,  the  dailies  have  a 
circulation  of  38,800,  the  Taren¬ 
tum  Valley  Daily  News  25,100 
and  the  New  Kensington  Dis¬ 
patch  13,700.  Circulation  growth 
has  accelerated  since  the  con¬ 
version  of  offset  and  the  six- 
column  format,  Simon  said. 

In  addition  to  the  dailies,  two 
weekly  papers  are  printed  in  the 
Tarentum  plant,  the  Butler 
County  News-Record  of  Zelie- 
nople  and  the  North  Hills  News- 
Record,  Pittsburgh. 

The  weeklies  have  over  30,000 
net  paid  circulation  and  are 
averaging  52  standard  size  pages 
per  issue. 

• 

PTS  ‘20<)0’  instaUed 
for  weekly’s  growth 

South  Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  Tribune,  a  4,500  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  published  here  by 
Fravan  Associates,  has  taken 
the  first  step  in  its  expansion 
program  by  installing  a  Fair- 
child  PhotoTextSetter  Model 
“2000”  for  setting  type. 

“We  are  planning  to  go  semi¬ 
weekly,  Thursday  and  Sunday,” 
Dorn  Frasca,  president,  ex¬ 
plained.  “This  phototypesetter 
sets  18  newspaper  lines  per 
minute  and  can  reproduce  11 
sizes  from  5  through  18  point 
from  one  type  turret.” 

PTS  Model  “2000”  is  being 
used  for  news,  cut  lines,  edi¬ 
torials,  legals,  classified  ads, 
and  justified  ad  guts.  This  aver¬ 
ages  out  to  be  approximately 
4,000  lines  a  week.  When  the 
Tribune  goes  semi-weekly,  Fras¬ 
ca  estimates  it  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  about  40  hours  a  week. 

Fravan  Associates,  which  is 
phasing  out  its  commercial 
printing  operation,  started  the 
Tribune  a  year  ago.  The  week¬ 
ly  uses  a  tabloid  format  and 
averages  18  pages  per  week  on 
a  twoicolor  sheet-fed  offset 
press. 

“Every  display  ad  has  spot 
color,”  Frasca  said.  “In  fact, 
we  do  not  sell  black-and-white 
ads.” 

• 

Church  paper  printed 
on  dailies’  presses 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Catholic  has  be¬ 
gun  to  be  printed  by  Florida 
Forms  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Sentinel-Star  Printing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Sentinel,  and 
the  Star. 

The  12-page  paper,  which 
reaches  more  than  47,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  makes  use  of  a  press 
that  is  part  of  the  30-unit  com¬ 
plex  known  as  the  “Big  Red 
Lady”  upon  which  the  several 
editions  of  the  dailies  are 
printed. 


Big  addition 
put  on  plant 
built  in  ’56 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

An  expansion  program  is 
under  way  at  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  When  completed  it 
will  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  present  facility  and  will  also 
provide  color  reproduction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  Lindsay  Jr., 
president  and  editor. 

The  expansion  comes  13  years 
after  the  present  plant  was 
opened.  The  Herald-Tribune  and 
Sarasota  Journal  are  published 
at  the  plant.. 

Architect  William  Zimmer-  i 
man  of  Naples  designed  the  orig¬ 
inal  building  and  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  expansion. 

According  to  the  newspapers’  ,■ 
general  manager,  George  Bauer,  : 
the  entire  project  is  expected  to 
be  complete  by  August  1. 

Included  in  the  program  will 
be  a  new  engraving  plant. 

The  present  executive  offices 
will  be  made  into  a  personnel 
department  and  conference  room. 

The  composing  room  will  be 
increased  by  20  percent  and  the 
present  pressroom,  situated  on 
the  southside  of  the  building, 
will  be  used  for  paper  storage 
and,  in  the  future,  a  computer 
room  to  handle  all  facets  of  the 
newspaper  business;  a  circula¬ 
tion  conference  room  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  snack  bar. 

The  biggest  item  of  equipment 
being  added  is  an  eight-unit  Hoe  ^ 
press  w'hich  is  double  the  size 
of  the  present  units.  The  pre.ss 
will  be  installed  by  George  Hall  r 
of  Cleveland,  will  also  have  two  | 
color  reverse  units  and  a  color  t 
hump.  I 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  sec-  [ 
ond  press  foundation  has  been  | 
poured  to  accommodate  another  | 
Color-Matic  press.  I 

In  the  stereotype  department  | 
will  be  a  new  Wood  Super-Matic  I 
plate-casting  machine  and  an  * 
eight-ton  Nolan  remelting  lead  > 
pot. 

In  the  mailroom  will  be  a  Sta- 
Hi  paper  counter-stacker;  Sig- 
node  tying  machine  and  a 
Mueller  inserter  for  tabloid.s, 
pre-prints  and  special  sections. 

• 

Tri-weekly  expands 

A  $200,000  two-story  building 
will  be  constructed  adjacent  to 
the  present  offices  of  the  tri¬ 
weekly  Tracy  (Calif.)  Press. 
The  9,600-8quare-foot  building 
will  house  news,  advertising  and 
business  offices,  and  composing 
room  facilities.  Tom  and  Sam 
Matthews  are  co-publishers. 
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Jack  Dvorak 


Bill  Wiesemann 


Gene 

Fangman 


Glenn 

Kempin 


Charlie  Rhilinger 


Clarence  Harden 
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get  the  Burgess  backup 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 
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Blend  in  typesetting 
aids  mammoth  output 

By  Thomas  Corcoran 

Production  Director,  Miami  Herald  Publiahing  Co. 


Mating  of  hot  and  cold  type 
at  the  Miami  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  results  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  union. 

Each  of  the  systems  has 
strong  points.  And  each  has 
certain  shortcomings.  So,  blend¬ 
ing  the  best  from  each  is  a  must 
to  reap  advantages  of  a  best 
possible  total  system. 

Both  hot  and  cold  type  are 
undergoing  expansion  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  demands. 

About  1,100  to  1,200  standard 
size  newspaper  pages  (or  their 
equivalent)  are  turned  out  by 
the  composing  room  each  week. 
These  pages  are  for  13  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  for  three  daily 
editions  of  the  Miami  News,  for 
the  daily  (except  Saturday) 
Miami  Beach  Sun,  for  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Coral  Gables  Times  and 
Guide,  and  for  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Dade  Journal 
and  the  Keynoter.  While  classes 
are  in  session,  the  Herald  also 
produces  the  twice  vreekly  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  school  paper, 
the  Hurricane. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Herald 
ranked  as  the  largest  user  of 
tape-operated  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  What  looked 
modem  then,  appears  almost 
primitive  to<lay. 

More  hot  tvpe  facilities 

With  installation  of  a  type¬ 
setting  computer  in  1963,  the 
Herald  took  its  first  giant  step 
in  a  march  toward  continuing 
progre.ss  in  automation.  Today, 
tw’o  IBM  1620’s  l>ack  each  other 
up  in  handling  hot  and  cold 
type  composition  for  25  hot  type 
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linecasting  machines  and  three 
photocomposition  units. 

While  enthusiastic  cold  type 
exponents  have  been  ringing  a 
death  knell  for  hot  composition, 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  pouring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  into  new 
hot  type  facilities. 

Last  year,  for  example,  six 
completely  automated  Mergen- 
thaler  Elektron  Mixers  went 
into  operation.  Each  machine  is 
capable  of  setting  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  classified  ads  with  5%, 
14,  24  and  36  point  type.  A  real 
breakthrough  came  with  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Mergenthaler 
water-cooled  thermex  mold  sys¬ 
tem.  This  opened  up  another 
mold  position  on  a  four-maga¬ 
zine  machine  which  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  even  with  the  old 
six-pocket  disks  on  tape-oper¬ 
ated  equipment. 

Teamed  with  8  other  non-mix¬ 
ing  Elektrons  and  8  Comets, 
these  six  mixers  handle  virtu¬ 
ally  all  type  required  for  news 
and  classified  composition  of  the 
various  Herald-produced  publi¬ 
cations. 

This  battery  w’as  modernized 
this  year  by  installation  of  four 
more  Mergenthaler  Elektrons 
with  Thermex  systems  to  re¬ 
place  five  older  machines. 

Setting  of  news  matter  is  a 
rather  straightfon^-ard  appli¬ 
cation  of  non-justified  tape 
punched  by  production  typists. 
Tape  goes  through  the  computer 
for  generating  a  completely 
hyphenated  and  justified  tape 
for  the  linecasting  machine. 

Qassified  on  tape 

In  setting  classified  ads,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Herald  strikes  several 
blows  at  once  toward  increasing 
efficiency. 

Copy  from  the  classified  sales 
office  arriving  in  the  tape-pro¬ 
ducing  department  is  sorted  by 
classification  and  given  to  op¬ 
erators  who  punch  six-level 
tape.  This  tape  includes  all 
necessary  billing  information 
and  all  necessary  text.  Text  can 
be  any  or  all  of  four  available 
tj’pe  faces. 

In  addition  to  producing  a 
tape  for  linecasting  machines, 
the  computer  also  provides  a 
list  of  all  advertisers  with  a 
check  on  names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of  known  credit 
risks.  With  such  a  list  con¬ 
stantly  available  to  the  Account¬ 


ing  Department  during  the  day 
as  type  is  being  set,  losses  from 
bad  credit  have  been  slashed  by 
50  per  cent. 

In  another  hot  type-computer 
team  effort,  a  program  for  set¬ 
ting  headlines  from  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  fonts  through  two  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Model  35  Rangemaster 
Mixers  is  underway.  Because 
no  pi  mats  are  available  to  a 
tape  operator,  a  complicated 
keyboard  layout  had  to  be  de¬ 
vised.  It  uses  80  characters  in 
each  face  and  mixing  to  obtain 
some  of  the  headline  characters. 
And  this  keyboard  layout  is  so 
complex  that  it  takes  a  com¬ 
puter  to  remember  where  to 
find  the  odd  characters. 

Where  cold  type  comes  in 

Yet  while  hot  type  continues 
to  be  the  solution  for  most  news 
and  classified  type,  cold  type 
gives  assistance  on  many  pages. 

In  feature  sections  and  other 
pages  which  allow  sufficient 
preparation  time.  The  Herald 
does  much  typesetting  by 
punched  tape  through  the  com¬ 
puter  into  one  of  the  three 
Photons.  Instead  of  having  to 
handset  heads  by  Ludlow,  all 
heads  can  be  keyboarded  di¬ 
rectly  with  a  great  time  saving. 


Display  advertising  is  an 
other  example  of  continuing  ex¬ 
pansion  of  cold  type  use.  Where 
10  Intertype  mixers  once  set  all 
display  matter,  only  four  line¬ 
casting  machines  are  now  used. , 
Best  years  for  cold  type  still 
lie  ahead.  The  Herald  is  cur-  j 


[ 


rently  experimenting  with  a 
graphic  transcriber.  With  it, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
the  computer  the  location  ol  ^ 
each  line  or  copy  block  on  an  * 
advertising  layout.  If  this  ap¬ 
proach  proves  successful,  it  can 
save  much  paste-up  time  be¬ 
cause  output  of  the  photo  unit 
will  position  each  element  in 
proper  relation  to  art  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  satisfac- 1 
tions  through  our  years  of  con- ' 
verting  to  more  automated 
systems  has  not  been  with  ma¬ 
chines  but  with  people.  Not  one 
employe  has  been  displaced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  company’s  policy 
of  retraining.  Pay  raises  have 
been  consistent.  And  in  every 
case  where  an  employe  has 
been  moved,  he  has  been  re-ed-* 
ucated  in  a  higher  paid  skill. 

Teaming  hot  and  cold  type?! 
Credit  for  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  goes  largely  to  these  , 
employes  who  set  the  pace  for  ■ 


progress. 


News  on  plastic 

Giomale  di  Pavia  in  Italy 
printed  eight  of  its  20  pages, 
December  31,  on  sheets  of  new 
plastic  material  produced  by  a 
local  company.  The  sheet  is 
white,  waterproof,  flexible  and 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  fire. 
The  cost  was  said  to  be  only  a 
little  higher  than  that  for 
standard  newsprint.  Color  was 
used  in  the  Giomale’s  run. 


ORB  C.  REEDER  confinuat  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press  and  Sun¬ 
day  Press  as  he  assumes  additional 
responsibilities  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Group  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
before  ha  joined  the  Press  in  I96A. 


5  -  unit  Urbanite 
is  ordered  for 
Marietta  Times  ^ 

Marietta,  0.| 
The  104-year  old  Marietta', 
Times  has  announced  plans  for 
conversion  to  offset.  I 

William  McKinney,  general 
manager,  said  the  Times  has 
purchased  a  5-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  offset  press  with  a  3/color , 
unit.  t 

The  Urbanite  will  be  housed  I 
in  a  new  Times  building  ex- 1 
pected  to  be  ready  in  August 
The  Times,  founded  in  1864 
became  a  daily  October  20,  1898, 
after  having  been  purchased  by 
Ben  J.  McKinney  in  1890.  It  has 
remained  a  family  enterprise 
through  three  generations. 

The  newspaper  began  publica¬ 
tion  with  a  hand-fed  flatbed 
press,  changed  to  a  12-page 
Duplex  tubular  in  1920,  ex¬ 
panded  this  to  16-pages  in  1927, 
and  24-pages  in  1949.  Since  1957 
the  paper  has  been  printed  on  *  ^ 
5-unit  Goss  Universal.  Its  cur- 1 
rent  circulation  is  14,500.  [ 

A  building  erected  in  1957,  t 
housing  the  present  press  and  I 
circulation  departments,  has 
been  sold  to  Marietta  College. 
The  new  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  a  six  and  one-half ! 
acre  tract  seven  blocks  from  the  [ 
central  business  district.  j 
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Kodak 


The  two  that  got  away. 


When  you  bundle  newspapers,  do  you  "give  away”  two  copies? 
You’re  not  alone.  Sharp  tying  materials  often  ruin  top  and 
bottom  copies,  cut  into  the  ends  of  others.  Multiply  the 
number  of  bundles  you  ship  by  two. 

.  Those  two  "lost”  copies  are  why  many  newspapers  are  now 
tying  with  new  Eastman  Plastic  Twine.  It’s  soft,  easy  on 
the  hands.  Flattens  out,  protects  top  and  bottom 
1  copies  from  damage.  Snaps  back  into 

^  place  after  lifting,  which  means 

y  tighter  bundles  reach  neighbor- 

What's  more,  the  greater 
strength  of  £dsf/77dn  Twine  has 
k  to  com- 

H  And  uniform  from 

H  one  to  the 

H  doesn’t 

machines. 


You  don't  have  to  be  a 
pathfinder  to  switch. 

rjust  a  newspaperman 
interested  in  cutting  cost 
and  improving  service.  For 
'  information  call  Bob  Wood- 
ham,  (615)  246-2111  collect, 
or  write:  Plastics  Division,  EAST¬ 
MAN  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS,  INC., 
Kingsport,  Tennessee  37662.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


Eastman  Plastic  Twine 


N.Y.  News 
ends  library 
space  jam 

The  New  York  News  Library 
took  a  10-year  leap  into  the 
future  with  the  introduction  of 
a  new  filing  system  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  newspaper  clippings, 
photos  and  engravings. 

The  more  efficient  equipment 
involved  in  the  conversion  was 
selected  by  Head  Librarian 
Joseph  McCarthy  after  a  three- 
year  study  of  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  around  the  country.  It 
has  resulted  in  a  34%  increase 
in  the  morgue’s  storage  capacity. 

The  library  files  had  l)epn 
filled  to  capacity  for  the  past 
several  years,  McCarthy  ex¬ 
plained.  Any  new  material  filed 
resulted  in  the  weeding  out  of  a 
like  amount  of  the  7,000,000  clip¬ 
pings,  3,000,000  photos  and  100,- 
000  cuts  (zinc  engravings  of 
photos)  already  on  file. 

McCarthy  estimated  that  less 
than  10%  of  the  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  appeared  in  The 
News  during  the  paper’s  history, 
remains  in  the  clip  files  in  any 
form. 

Set  up  in  the  same  6,130 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  how¬ 
ever,  the  new  files  are  expected 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  weed¬ 
ing,  except  to  elimination  of 
duplicate  material,  for  the  next 
10  years.  The  manpower  needed 
for  weeding  has  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced,  allowing  for  the 
performance  of  such  future  serv¬ 
ices  as  the  preparation  of  a  card 
catalogue  and  index,  and  general 
maintenance. 

The  focal  point  of  the  current 
setup  is  a  pair  of  Remington 
Rand  I./ektriever  Units;  me¬ 
chanical  files  used,  in  this  ca.se, 
for  storing  cuts.  So  heavy  that 
reinforcement  of  the  steel  l)eams 
beneath  them  was  required,  the 
Lektrievers  provide  a  30%  in¬ 
crease  in  filing  space,  but  take 
up  a  third  less  floor  area  than 
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the  cabinets  they  replaced. 

An  even  more  dramatic  saving 
in  space  was  realized  by  the 
substitution  of  eight-level  shelv¬ 
ing  for  the  old  four  and  five 
drawer  cabinets.  Ten  percent 
more  photos  can  now'  be  stored 
in  a  third  of  the  floor  space 
formerly  used. 

Most  of  the  space  gained  was 
given  over  to  an  expanded  clip 
filing  section  where  six-level 
cabinets  have  increased  storag<‘ 
capacity  by  more  than  half. 

• 

Maohinint^s  idea 
cures  Elektron  bup 

Robert  Griffin  found  the  extra 
cash  to  handle  a  sizable  medical 
bill  this  month  and  it’s  all  lie- 
cause  the  machini.st  diagnosed 
and  doctored  an  “incurable”  ail¬ 
ment  that’s  lieen  afflicting  the 
Elektron  typesetting  machines 
at  the  New  York  News. 

Bob  was  awarded  $300  by  the 
Suggestion  System  for  an  idea 
to  alter  the  Linotype  knife 
wipers  that  had  lieen  a  source  of 
trouble  on  the  machines  since 
they  went  into  operation  in 
1963. 

On  the  new'  equipment,  the 
kind  of  knife  wiper  used  proved 
ineffective  as  metal  accumulated 
after  prolonged  use  until  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  pretty  ragged 
type  and,  eventually,  a  broken 
blade. 

Bob’s  idea  to  modify  the  more 
reliable  blade  w'ipers  used  on 
older  machines  to  fit  the  Elek¬ 
tron,  has  re.sulted  in  a  complete 
eliiiiiuation  of  blade  breakdow'ns 
on  one  machine. 

• 

LogEtronioH  man 

Frederick  G.  Heinkel  has  lieen 
appointed  Middle  Atlantic  rep- 
re.sentative  of  the  Graphic  .Arts 
Division,  LogEtronics  Inc., 
Springfifield,  Va.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  of  LogEflo 
Graphic  .Arts  Film  Proces.sors 
and  other  LogEtronics  graphic 
arts  products  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Southern  New'  Jersey. 

CAPCO  I 

Fgr  EMciint  Nmnrmw  Opiratitn 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Foontain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Tjfpe  MacMne 
CAPCO  Plate  Ganie 
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CAN  YOU  TIE  THIS? — Two  men,  using  Sheridan  Model  II  Heavy 
Duty  Tying  Machines,  take  care  of  50-60,000  copies  a  day  in  the 
dispatch  room  of  the  Kent  Messenger  Gazette  at  Maidstone,  Eng¬ 
land.  Eight  people  were  employed  for  hand  tying  before  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed. 


Fairchild  PTS  2020  sets  i 

[ 

hyphenless,  justified  line  ' 


A  PhotoTextSettor  (PTS) 
Model  2020,  utilizes  a  solid-state 
computer  with  a  core  memory 
for  setting  hyphenless,  justified 
lines  from  unjustified  tape. 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
engineers  said  the  new  unit  ac¬ 
cepts  justified  and  unjustified  6-, 
7-,  or  8-level  tape  prorluced  by 
ju.stifying  perforators,  computer 
input  perforators,  typesetting 
computers,  and  new's  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  It  produces  hyphenated  and 
justified  lines  w'hen  “justified 
tape”  is  used. 

Keyboard  operators  will  not 
have  to  determine  justification  or 
hyphenation  at  the  end  of  each 
line  and  should  find  punching 
tape  for  PTS  Model  2020  easier, 
simpler  and  more  productive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fairchild. 

Tape  is  decoded  by  an  adju.st- 
able  tape  reader  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  transmitted  to  the 
built-in  computer  w'hich  u.ses 
Micrologic  integrated  circuits 
for  high  reliability.  The  com¬ 
puter  adds  the  w'idth  of  each 
character  in  the  line;  accurately 
computes  an  equal  amount  of 
w'ord  and  letter  spacing  needed 
to  produce  hyphenless,  justified 
lines;  and  determines  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  position  of  each  char¬ 
acter  during  exposure  in  milli¬ 
seconds. 

The  maximum  amount  of  word 
spacing  in  each  line  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  dial  calibrated  in 
two  point  increments  from  4 
through  18  point.  For  example, 
if  the  w'ord  spacing  dial  is  set 
at  6  points,  the  computer  in¬ 
serts  an  equal  amount  of  spacing 
up  to  6  points  between  each 
word  in  the  line.  When  the  word 


spacing  exceeds  the  preset 
amount,  the  computer  adds  an 
equal  amount  of  letter-spacing 
between  each  character  in  the 
line  to  achieve  justification.  This 
letter-spacing  eliminates  exces¬ 
sive  W'ord  spacing  and  “rivers”  ' 
in  the  type. 

PTS  Model  2020  sets  18  lines  > 
a  minute  of  8-ponnt  11  pica  ^ 
type.  A  1*2"  diameter  type  tur¬ 
ret  produces  11  sizes  ranging  v 
from  5  through  18  point  ( 
Changing  from  one  type  turret 
to  another  can  be  done  in  10  I 
seconds. 

Each  type  turret  has  216 
character  positions  and  contains 
two  full  upper  and  low'er  case  I 
alphabets  (roman  w'ith  italic  or  J 
bold)  W'hich  can  be  mixed  in  a  i 
line.  There  is  ample  room  on  the  | 
turret  for  small  caps  and  pi  i 
characters.  i 

The  same  type  turret  can  be  I 
used  for  different  level  tapes.  \ 
For  example,  when  changing 
from  seven-level  to  six-level  wire  , 
service  tape,  a  new  type  turret 
is  not  needed.  Type  faces  and 
sizes  are  changed  simply  by 
feeding  a  new'  programmed  tape 
into  the  reader  which  takes  a 
few  seconds.  Left,  right  and 
center  quadding  are  done  auto¬ 
matically  by  codes  in  the  tape. 

After  a  tape  has  l)een  proc¬ 
essed  by  PTS  Model  2020,  the 
operator  cuts  the  photog^raphic 
paper  or  film  in  a  detachable, 
light-tight  cassette  with  a  guil¬ 
lotine  knife.  Each  cassette  holds 
100  feet  of  photographic  paper 
or  50  feet  of  film.  A  standard 
quick  processor  can  be  used  for 
developing  photographic  paper 
in  normal  room  light. 

January  11,  1969 
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Silha  seeks  better  ink, 
fast  ‘stuffing’  machines 


Research  that  may  result  in 
better  news  inks  and  faster  in¬ 
serting  machines  for  the  press¬ 
room  rate  high  in  priority  on  the 
project  list  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute. 

During  the  past  year  these 
two  problem  areas  in  newspaper 
production  were  the  special  con¬ 
cern  of  Otto  A.  Silha,  ANPA/ 
RI  president,  and  he  discussed 
them  with  ink  manufacturers 
and  packaging  machinery 
builders. 

As  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Silha  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  for  ad¬ 
vances  in  ink  technology.  In  a 
report  of  his  activities  recently, 
he  said: 

“The  lack  of  progress  in  ink 
technology  in  causing  mounting 
dissatisfaction  among  letter- 
press  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  I  called 
together  the  top  executives  of  all 
the  United  States  major  ink 
companies  as  well  as  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  and  expressed 
to  them  the  strong  desire  of  pub¬ 


lishers  for  radical  improvement 
in  letterpress  black  ink. 

“I  have  asked  each  of  the 
companies  in  the  United  States 
to  work  toward  the  development 
of  a  much  improved  ink  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Institute.  I 
have  also  instructed  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  to  seek  co¬ 
operative  research  development 
work  with  companies  not  pres¬ 
ently  supplying  inks. 

“Many  of  the  publishers  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  we  pay  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total 
production  dollar  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  letterpress  ink.  In  fact, 
we  only  use  $2.30  worth  of  black 
ink  for  each  ton  of  $147  news¬ 
print.  It  is  the  thinking  of  many 
that  we  can  drastically  improve 
the  quality  of  our  reproduction 
if  we  were  able  to  replace  the 
letterpress  black  ink  which 
prints  poorly,  rubs  off,  strikes 
through  and  sets  off. 

“It  is,  of  course,  far  too  early 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  a  letter  ink.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  through  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  regard,  we  now 
have  many  companies  taking  a 


very  serious  look  to  see  how  a 
new  ink  might  be  developed. 

“And  those  same  companies 
have  been  asked  to  come  up  with 
similar  improvement  in  color 
inks.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  physical  appearance  of  news¬ 
papers  must  improve  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
Our  inks  are  the  first  key  to  this 
improvement.” 

Adverlisers’  bl<M*kade 

Another  major  problem  of 
newspapers,  Silha  noted,  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  accelerating  number 
of  preprinted  sections  requested 
by  advertisers  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Press  speeds  are  ap¬ 
proaching  70,000  newspapers  per 
hour  and  stuffing  machines  are 
approaching  the  speed  of  15,000 
per  hour. 

“We  feel,”  Silha  said,  “that  if 
a  high  speed  stuffing  machine 
were  developed,  it  might  find  a 
wide  market.  Newspapers  could 
take  advantage  of  the  increasing 
number  of  inserts  printed  else¬ 
where.  Perhaps  more  important, 
we  feel  that  this  would  enable  a 
newspaper  to  insert  its  own  pre¬ 
printed  sections  into  the  daily 
newspaper. 

“In  many  cases  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  one  or  two  days 
of  the  week  when  newspapers 
are  exceptionally  large  because 
of  the  advertising  volume.  If  a 


machine  were  available,  we 
could  preprint  a  portion  of  our 
daily  newspaper  and  then  insert. 
Such  a  device,  therefore,  would 
remove  the  necessity  of  equip¬ 
ping  pressrooms  for  peak  days, 
which  l)ecomes  quite  inefficient. 

“The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  Research  Center  is  contact¬ 
ing  a  number  of  packaging  ma¬ 
chine  companies  asking  each  of 
them  to  take  a  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  with  the  Institute  at¬ 
tempt  to  come  up  with  a  machine 
that  will  insert  sections  at  some¬ 
where  near  press  speeds.” 

• 

HotlHiiig  Carter^s 
paper  now  in  offset 

Green.villh:,  Miss. 

The  Delta  Democrat-Times 
has  converted  its  printing  op¬ 
eration  to  offset  in  a  new  20,000 
.scjuare  foot  plant  just  north  of 
the  city  limits. 

The  paper,  which  was  created 
when  Hodding  Carter’s  fledg¬ 
ling  Delta  Star  purchased  the 
old  (ireenville  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  in  the  late  1930’s,  has 
b«‘en  published  from  a  vintage 
two-story  brick  structure  where 
Main  Street  meets  the  river  in 
Greenville. 

Hodding  Carter  is  publisher, 
Hodding  Carter  III  is  editor 
and  John  Gibson  is  general 
manager. 


everybody  TALKS  about 
sharper  reproductions 
BEVERIDGE  SHOWS  you 
how  to  get  them. 

Being  talked  to  death  about  the  marvelous  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  better  printing  from  other  available  mats?  We 
don’t  think  it's  possible  to  predetermine  mat  superiori¬ 
ties  by  talking  about  them.  Mat  molding  procedures, 
personnel  and  equipment  vary  from  plant  to  plant.  So 
do  the  results  you  get  from  any  mat.  That’s  why 
Beveridge  Mats  would  like  to  show  you  how  you  can 
improve  printing.  Let’s  get  together. 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635  4391 
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Weeklies  ‘go  oflfset’ 
and  take  in  business 

Brigham  City,  Utah 
The  Box  Elder  News  and 
Journal,  award-winning  twin 
w'eeklies,  are  printed  on  a  three- 
unit  Fairchild  News  King  web 
press  in  their  own  plant. 

The  News,  published  Sundays, 
has  a  circulation  of  3,991  while 
the  Journal,  issued  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  has  3,956.  The  twin- 
weeklies  have  been  offset  for  the 


past  five  years,  but  printing  was 
done  in  a  central  plant  at  Mur¬ 
ray,  Utah,  more  than  60  miles 
away. 

Charles  W.  Claybaugh,  pub¬ 
lisher,  plans  to  print  news¬ 
papers,  shoppers,  publications, 
and  commercial  work  on  the 
press. 

The  Box  Elder  News  and 
Journal,  which  average  30  pages 
per  week,  use  a  combination  of 
cold  and  hot  type  for  setting 
copy. 

EDITOR  &  PUI 


Wood  appoints  Haydn 
for  product  sales 

The  appointment  of  Sandor  C. 
Haydu  Jr.  as  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region 
was  announced  by  Charles  L. 
Wyman,  vicepresident-sales  for 
Wood  Industries. 

Haydu  has  worked  in  various 
departments  since  starting  with 
Wood  in  1964.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Clarkson  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 
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Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 


CORP. 

SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

and 

MAGAZINES 

PRESSES:  installed,  reno¬ 
vated,  dismantled,  moved 
and  erected. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  over- 
nite  moves.  Conveyors  and 
mailrooms  —  new  Folder 
and  Color  attachments 
added  —  maintenance  and 
warehousing. 

CALL  CENTRAL  FOR 
FREE  CONSULTATION 

275  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
(212)  OReqon  5-5100 

CONNECTICUT: 

(203)  878-3535 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

(413)  737-3525 


The  Sacramenfo  Union's  modern  production  plant  is  located  on  Capitol  Mall  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Statehouse.  It  houses  a  38-foot  hi9h  Goss  Metro  offiset  press. 

Daily’s  new  plant  is  an  eye-stopper 


PRETTY  PAGES  in  the  Sacramento  Union  Building  escort  visitors.  Their  costumes  include  sandwich 
boards  displaying  pages  from  the  Copley  Group's  "newspaper  of  the  future." 


(404)  457-7134 


(514)  735-5321 


Tnese  newspapers 
recent^  be^in  using 
Presensitized  Micro -Metal: 


ARKANSAS  DIvVIOCRA'I',  THE  HOUSTON  POST,  FORT  lAUDERDAlE  NEWS, 
The  Times-Union  and  ■Ponuffat^^^qiliiniiidT  (Rochester,  n.  y.)  . 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  and  JOURNAL  HERALD,  The  News  (4^  American, 
tJije  aamilton  Spectator  (Hamilton,  Canada) ,  QThe  ;%tar-lebgfr  (Newark,  n.  j.), 
The  Louisville  Times  and  (ffourier-Saurnal ,  ThesNews , 

The  Knickerbocker  News  (Albany,  n.  y.),  the  lowell  sun  (lowell,  mass.), 
STATE  TIMES  and  MORNING  ADVOCATE  (BATON  ROUGE,  LA.), 

B4TENT  TRAINBR  (MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y.),  Sfte  Mrtw , 

iCbcProbibence  Journal  and  ®he  (fvening  Sullcfin 

..A^y? 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OW  BALL  •  B  O  T  H  I  R  •  COMPANY  I  N  C  O  H  P  O  B  AT  t  D 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  11231 


One  professor’s  fight 
for  a  visual  language 


By  Rick  Friedman 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  presentations  given 
at  the  recent  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Course.  It  was  titled 
“Education  for  Vision"  and  was 
given  by  Prof.  Bernard  Free- 
messer  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  at  Eugene. 


Prof.  Freemesser,  a  former 
press  photographer,  based  his 
talk  on  the  general  premise, 
“Readers  aren’t  readers  first, 
they’re  lookers.  If  they  like  what 
they  see  they’ll  look  at  it.  But 
they  don’t  have  time  to  plow 
through  garbage  to  find  the  mes¬ 
sage." 

He  explained  that  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  he  w’as  en¬ 
couraging  his  students  to  go  be¬ 
yond  surface  images,  to  establish 
more  personal  relationships 
through  their  photographs  so 
that  readers  viewing  them 
“would  like  what  the  students 
see”  and  look  at  them.  Free¬ 
messer  claimed  this  was  one  way 
to  “find  your  inner  self  through 
the  use  of  a  camera,  and  thereby 
establish  through  your  pictures 
a  cross-fertilization  with  the 
person  viewing  them. 

“We  perceive  the  world 
through  our  frame  of  reference. 
When  our  frame  of  reference  is 
a  photograph,  it  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  statement.  And  from  it 


Hidden  meanings 


his  counterparts  of  other  gener¬ 
ations.  “Just  getting  a  diploma 
from  college  doesn’t  mean  as 
much  anymore.  He’s  working 
day  and  night  to  perceive  the 
world  in  a  different  way,  to  tell 
what  it’s  all  al)out,  to  see  the 
total  concept  of  what  he  is 
photographing. 


we  can  sift  our  experiences, 
learn  from  our  experiences. 

“It’s  the  interrelationship  with 
people,  together  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  people  with  their  en¬ 
vironment  that  constitute  the 
essentials  of  photojournalism.  A 
photographer  has  to  be  a  part 
of  this  relationship.  He  must 
have  the  desire  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it  through  a  photo¬ 
graph,  not  just  go  out  and  snap 
something.  This  is  what  editors, 
as  well  as  photographers,  need 
to  learn  and  understand. 

“The  more  we  withdraw  from 
contact  with  others  the  more  we 
abdicate  creative  decision.” 


Logic  of  Photography 


-At  the  University  of  Oregon, 
he  went  on,  his  students  were 
accomplishing  the  above  through 
the  shooting  of  essay  projects 
which  searched  for  under-the- 
■surface  meanings  and  revealed 
these  meanings  to  readers.  “This 
is  the  way  photojournalism  can 
play  a  role  in  helping  to  explain 
the  complex  problems  of  our 
country,”  he  said.  “When  w'e 
clearly  see  something  worth 
photographing  and  we  tell  it 
through  pictures  in  a  simple 
way.” 

He  claimed  this  approach  was 
geared  to  the  student  of  today 
t)ecause  the  student  of  today  was 
much  more  .sophisticated  than 


“Today’s  student  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  breed  of  cat,  more  aware, 
more  demanding,  more  educable 
than  ever  liefore.  He  wants  to 
know  the  logic  of  photography 
— not  only  Ixrw  he  does  it,  but 
why  he  does  it.” 

Prof.  Freemesser  claimed  that 
too  much  of  what  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  today  in  various  media 
was  communication  of  mere 
superficialities,  still  showing  the 
samo  facade  that  photographers 
have  been  showing  for  years.  He 
.saw  the  role  of  today’s  news 
photographer  as  exploring  be¬ 
hind  the  facade,  of  dealing  more 
perceptively  with  the  impact  of 
the  situation.  Photography 
properly  used  could  deliver  a 
dramatic  message  of  unforget¬ 
table  impact,  he  claimed. 

Prof.  Freemesser  detailed 
some  of  those  projects  through 
which  his  students  w'ere  going 
after  the  “total  concept”  of  what 
they  were  photographing. 

One  was  on  a  saloon  which 
represented  the  center  of  culture 
in  a  small  town.  The  student, 
Jim  B.  Cloutier,  photographed 
the  saloon  as  the  center  of  each 
patron’s  life,  then  moved  out 
from  it  to  other  parts  of  the 
town  to  get  a  feeling  and  sense 
of  this  community. 


100  persons  nestled  among  th’ 
gentle  slopes  and  forested  ridges] 
of  Western  Oregon.  Cloutier,  ai 
30-year-old  graduate  student 
kept  going  back  to  Alpine  agaiaf 
and  again,  according  to  Prof.; 
Freemesser,  “to  sense  what  man] 
was  really  atout”  in  tern; 
of  N ine teen- twenties  A  inericn 
which  is  the  way  he  saw  th' 
town  and  its  people.  i. 


Cathering  place 


The  town  was  .Alpine,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rural  community  of  about  a 


Cloutier  zeroed  in  on  th 
Alpine  Tavern,  a  neighborhoo: 
gathering  place  much  like  a  Lor. 
don  pub,  and  the  people  who  in¬ 
habited  it.  (Cloutier  is  an  MFA 
candidate  in  the  art  school  at 
Oregon,  studying  photography  a; 
a  major  area  for  his  degree 
Oregon  has  a  joint  prograir 
whereby  the  graduate  art  stu 
dents  can  work  with  Freemesser 
in  photography  rather  than  du¬ 
plicate  staff  and  facilities.  Free¬ 
messer,  former  head  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  photographic  bureau, 
as.sumed  full-time  teaching 
duties  at  Oregon  in  1965.  Out  of 
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Three  pictures  above  and  left  from  Jim  Cloutier's  photo  essay 
on  the  Alpine  Tavern. 


this  move  came  expanded  course 
offerings  in  photojournalism  and 
unique  photo  essay  projects  such 
as  Cloutier  did  by  his  students.) 

A  second  project  explained  by 
Prof.  Freemesser  was  on  a 
Mexican-American  family.  It 
was  done  by  Dail  Adams,  a 
journalism  major  in  her  second 
year  with  Freemesser.  She  pro¬ 
duced  it  for  a  photojournalism 
class.  In  this  class  each  student 
does  an  essay  on  a  topic  of  his 
or  her  own  choosing. 

•Miss  Adams  is  now  working 
on  one  about  a  local  minister, 
his  family  and  his  parishioners. 
The  minister  is  also  the  local  dog 
catcher  during  the  week  to  make 
ends  meet  and  just  recently  was 
made  a  full-time  meml)er  of  the 
Eugene  police  department. 

ViHUal  Anthropology 

“1  don’t  have  only  photojour¬ 
nalism  majors,”  Prof.  Freemes- 
sar  pointed  out.  “I  have  anthro¬ 
pology  majors  who  record 
images  rather  than  take  notes  on 
a  scene,  who  produce  rtstto/  an¬ 
thropology. 

“1  have  history  majors  who 
do  their  research  through  visual 
history  which  isn’t  printed  in 
books.  These  students  use  photo¬ 
graphs  in  place  of  words  and 
simultaneously  with  words.” 

In  his  speech.  Prof.  Freemes¬ 
ser  called  for  the  “tangible  use 
of  imagery  starting  in  the  grade 
schools.”  He  claimed  young  stu¬ 
dents  today  are  not  taught  to 
make  “visual  judgments,”  that 
they  need  the  tools  of  “visual 
literacy”  to  make  discriminate 
evaluations  of  what  they  see. 

He  saw  photography  as  a  new 
“vi.sual  language”  that  was  a 


through  the  tangible  use  of 
imagery.  A  language  whereby 
one  would  make  judgments  on 
what  he  looked  at,  would  decide 
what  the  picture  said.  Prof. 
Freemesser  called  this  “totality 
through  perception.” 

Vital  tool 

Prof.  Freemesser  claimed  the 
knowledge  explosion  going  on 
today  was  so  overwhelming,  so 
great  "that  it  was  impossible  to 
comprehend  it  all.  “But  our  life 
might  depend  on  comprehend¬ 
ing  it,”  he  added.  Visual 
imagery,  according  to  Freemes¬ 
ser,  was  a  vital  tool  in  such 
comprehension. 

“Photography  lian  liecome  a 
language,”  he  claimed.  “It  re- 
()uires  an  understanding  not  only 
of  the  basic  techniques  but  also 
how  to  make  it  say  something — 
how  to  communicate  your  own 
feelings  toward  the  subject.  This 
message  might  not  be  more  than 
a  personal  feeling  for  a  tree,  it 
might  l)e  a  reaction  to  the  Viet 
Nam  crisis,  it  might  l)e  children 
skipping  to  a  gum  machine. 

“The  photojournalist  must  not 
only  learn  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  picture.s,  but  also  the  re¬ 
lationship  to  life  itself.” 

Prof.  Freemesser  urged  news 
photographers  to  get  to  their 
audience  young  for  such  young¬ 
sters  were  the  future  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  photo  editors  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

He  added  that  much  of  what 
is  photographed  today  has  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  past.  “.And 
the  very  images  you  create  to¬ 
day  will  stand  for  our  times  a 
100  years  from  now.  So  get  in¬ 
volved  with  photography.  Give 


Teach  those  future  generations 
respect  for  the  medium.  Do  more 
than  .surface  things.  Produce  a 
body  of  knowledge  through  your 
photographs. 

“A  respect  for  photographers 
and  photography  can  only  come 
by  building  a  visually  literate 
audience.  And  this  makes  de¬ 
mands  on  you,  demands  to  pro- 


for  generations  yet  unborn.” 

Back  to  reporting 

Washington 
Milton  Jacques,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  defeated  U.S.  Sen. 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (I)-Pa.),  has 
join^  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  staff  here.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newhouse 


record  of  human  experiences  us  dimension.  Give  us  reality,  duce  more  meaningful  images  National  News  Service. 
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If  offset  is  the  right  answer  for  you,  > 


the  Uthomatk  is  the  right  press. 


Offset  or  letterpress?  Publishers  of  medium  and  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  often  find  it  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  because  of  the 
many  production  problems  involved.  If  a  complete  evaluation  indi¬ 
cates  offset,  a  press  comparison  will  indicate  Lithomatic*.  Here’s  why: 

This  unit-type,  4-page  wide  offset  press  for  web  widths  up  to  68 
inches  and  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph,  can  handle  any  production 
requirement. 

The  highly  successful  Colormatic  inking  system  has  been  adapted 
to  the  Lithomatic.  Complete  color  changeover  of  any  page  position 
throughout  the  press  takes  only  a  few  minutes  without  additional  parts 
or  equipment.  This  versatile  inking  system  brings  to  offset  new,  up¬ 
graded  standards  of  efficiency,  economy,  convenience,  and  high-speed, 
high-quality  printing. 


Also  available  with  the  Lithomatic  are  two  optional  and  highly-practical 
control  consoles.  The  Hoe  ink  control  console  provides  a  layout  area 
for  copy  being  inspected  and  has  a  column  correction  control  imme¬ 
diately  under  and  aligned  with  each  column,  with  illuminated  indica¬ 
tion  of  pages  being  corrected.  Ink  column  correction  is  fast  and 
precise.  A  circular  dial  indicates  the  amount  of  correction  being  made 
in  small  increments  and  a  master  control  provides  for  full  page  cor¬ 
rection.  A  master  pre  setting  control  affords  returning  to  a  "norm” 
position,  before  or  after  a  run. 


The  press  console  has  the  normal  press  drive  controls,  a  speed 
tachometer,  controls  for  impression  and  form  rollers,  and  dampening 
motion.  And  from  this  console  a  pressman  can  govern  the  ink  and 
water  motion.  Compensator  controls  are  available  as  well  as  provision 
for  margin  control  of  the  paper  reels. 

Among  other  reasons  why  we  say,  “If  offset  is  the  right  answer, 
the  Lithomatic  is  the  right  press,”  is  the  fact  that  it  is  completely 
designed,  engineered  and  built  by  Hoe!  To  learn  more  about  the 
Lithomatic  or  if  you  would  like  Hoe  to  help  you  make  an  evaluation 
of  your  operation,  write 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10454 
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‘  Wire  service  by  mail  ’  updated 

NEA  streamlines  news  package 
from  Scripps’  Science  Service 

lly  Don  IVfaley  f 


Warren  Kornberg,  editor  of  Science  Service. 


Washington 
Somp  newspaper  editors  will 
find  their  orbs  treated  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  when  they  open 
their  mail  next  week  and  find  a 
neat  package  of  news  and  art 
(some  in  color)  from  the  world 
of  .science.  The  news  cojiy  used 
to  come  to  their  desks  as  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets. 

The  news  will  t»e  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  hut  the  pack¬ 
aging  and  art  will  l»e  all  new — 
due  t<)  the  alliance  of  Science 
Ser\’ice  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  .Association. 

Science  Service  in  Washington 
came  into  l)eing  through  an  en¬ 
dowment  from  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Foundation  in  1921.  Newspaper 
Enterprise  .Association  (NEA) 
al.so  is  a  Scripps  organization. 
Their  union  came  about  liecause 
an  editor  tried  his  hand  at  sales- 
I  man.ship — and  found  he  was  a 
^  dismal  failure  at  it. 

I  .As  Warren  Kornlierg,  Science 
!  Service  editor  and  would-l>e 
salesman,  tells  it: 

“Before  teaming  up  with  NE.A 
we  were  screaming  into  a  brown 
paper  bag.  We  had  great  copy 
I  but  no  di.stribution  and  our 
rates  were  outlandishly  out  of 
!  .step  with  the  times.  We  had 
only  7(1  or  80  sub.scribing  news¬ 
papers  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  to  broaden  our  audience. 
F  went  on  the  road  myself  and 
tried  to  drum  up  business.  .After 
a  lengthy  .sales  junket  I  came 
j  back  with  an  increase  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  $3.  The  whole  thing 
was  ridiculous.” 

“I’m  an  editor,”  emphatically 
states  Kornberg,  “not  a  sales¬ 
man!”  He  then  headed  to  New 
York  and  gave  his  .sales  pitch 

tell  ME.’CT' 

Dorothy... 

by  Dorothy  Crispo 

I’m  fed  up  with  the  delays  in  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks!  If  they  make  this 
big  an  issue  out  o'  the  shape  of  the 
table,  what  will  they  demand  when 
they  get  to  the  chairs? 

STEVE 

High  chairs! 

Dorex  Features  International 
80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(5  a  week).  (212)  682-5150 


to  N?!.A.  That  was  14  months 
ago  and  Kornl)erg  rang  up  the 
biggest  sale  of  his  life,  for  NEA 
con.sented  to  represent  Science 
Service. 

Kindred  soul 

Says  Boyd  Lewis,  president  of 
NE.A,  who  himself  is  a  former 
science  writer  for  United  Press: 

“We  are  excited  alwut  the 
alliance.  We  feel  it’s  particularly 
important  for  NEIA  to  get  into 
the  science  field  as  science  has 
more  and  more  become  a  part  of 
our  everyday  lives.  We  feel  that 
Science  Service  does  an  excellent 
job  in  presenting  scientific  news 
in  a  professional  and  easily 
understandable  way.” 

“We  formerly  printed  our 
stuff  in  the  basement,”  says 
Kornlwrg,  “on  a  mimeograph 
machine  five  times  a  week  and 
used  to  mail  it  out.  We  billed 
ourselves  as  the  ‘wire  service  l)y 
mail.’  ” 

Portfolios  will  contain: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE  NEWS- 
FE.ATURES,  produced  by  a 
staff  of  specialists  which  explain 
the  importance  of  current,  sig¬ 
nificant  scientific  advances  and 
events  in  oceanography,  medi¬ 
cine,  sociologj",  nuclear  physics, 
psychiatry,  chemistry,  biolog>- 
and  space  research.  Three-a- 
week  feature  contains  from  700 
to  900  words;  illustrated. 

TODAY’S  MEDICINE:  A 
column  by  Faye  .Marley  “keeps 
readers  informed  about  what 
their  doctors  are  doing.”  Three- 
a-week,  4r»0-.700  word  column. 

SCIENCE  VIEWPOINT:  Col¬ 
umns,  by  scientists,  engineers 
and  educators.  They  include  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  SealK)rg,  chairman  of 
the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission 


and  memlier  of  the  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  board  of  trustees.  Weekly 
feature,  approximately  800 
words. 

SCIENCE  BRIEFCASE:  Sci¬ 
ence  happenings  of  the  week 
produced  in  item  form.  Weekly, 
700-900  words. 

LOOKING  OUT:  Two-column 
panel  focusing  on  the  heavens. 
Weekly.  Illustrated. 

NEW  IDEAS  AND  GADG¬ 
ETS:  Technological  “miracles” 
designed  to  help  the  handyman, 
homemaker,  hobbyist  and  sports¬ 
man.  Weekly.  Illustrated. 

CHARTING  THE  STARS: 
.Astronomy  experts  put  together 
an  accurate  picture  of  the 
heavens.  Monthly,  700  words. 
Illustrated. 

SCIENCE  IN  FOCUS,  a 
monthly,  1200-2000  word,  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  feature  on  a  “big 
topic.”  (“Race  for  Space,”  “The 
Transplant  Revolution,”  etc.) 

A  1.500-3000  word  illustrated 
feature  is  SCIENCE  QUAR¬ 
TERLY,  a  series  about  the 
major  scientific  questions  of  the 
age,  geared  to  newspaper 
leaders. 

Besides  being  Science  Service 
editor,  Kornberg  edits  a  weekly 
magazine  called  Science  New». 
Frank  Sartwell  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  magazine  and 
Science  Service. 

“We’ve  doubled  our  staff  in 
the  last  two  years,”  says  Korn- 
lierg,  who  .scans  200  journals  and 
periodicals  per  month,  reads  “ten 
or  15”  magazines  a  day,  has  be¬ 
tween  35  to  45  science  stories 
crossing  his  desk  every  week  and 
has  90  or  so  stories  working  at 
all  times. 

(Continued  on  pafte  65) 
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SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  WORD  FOR  THP 
Newsweek  Feature  Service 


THE  FUTURE  for  Science  Service  is  discussed  by  Boyd  Lewis,  left, 
president  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  with  Dr.  Glen  T. 
Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  who  serves 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  news  agency. 

read  newspapers — and  we  feel 
it’s  vitally  important  they  under¬ 
stand  science  news.  What  with 
more  and  more  science  stories 
grabbing  headlines  today  we  feel 
Science  Service  has  a  panel  of  they  should  be  presented  in  a 
10  guest  columnists  which  in-  comprehensible  way.  That’s  why 
eludes:  Dr.  Seaborg;  Dr.  Arthur  we  feel  this  alliance  is  of  such 
Kornirerg  (no  relation  to  the  vital  importance.” 
editor) ;  transplant  pioneer  Dr,  • 

Michael  DeBakey;  laser  inventor 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Townes;  and  ,  ®  "  f .  t.  , 

Presidential  science  adviser  Dr,  marks  oOth  birthday 
Donald  F.  Hornig.  Watf:rford,  Conn. 

Kornberg,  who  became  a  sci-  Martin  Banner,  who  48  years 
ence  reporter  through  the  “finger  ^go  created  the  Winnie  Winkle 
method”- — (“The  city  editor  comic  strip,  celebrated  his  80th 

points  his  finger  at  the  door  and  birthday  (December  28)  at  his 
says  ‘go  out  and  get  a  science  home  in  this  town  near  New 
story.’”)— says  a  science  re-  London,  Conn, 
porter  “must  first  of  all  be  a  Branner,  who  drew  char- 
writer.”  “We  can  always  teach  acters  for  the  strip  until  he  was 
him  science  later.  Before  he  can  forced  into  retirement  in  1962 
start  in  the  science  field  he  after  a  stroke,  still  takes  an 
should  have  a  couple  of  years  of  active  interest  in  Winnie 
solid  news  experience  and  he  Winkle. 

should  care,  really  care,  about  Winnie  was  introduced  on 
science.  A  good  reporter  can  get  April  20,  1920.  It  now  appears 
himself  going  in  science  writing  1.50  daily  newspapers  through 
in  a  year  or  so.”  the  Chicago-Tribune-New  York 

“Around  here,”  he  says,  “we  News  Syndicate.  The  art  work 
give  our  staff  of  eight  reporters,  jg  done  by  Max  Van  Bibber, 
six  stringers— both  in  this  coun-  who  joined  Branner  in  1938. 
try  and  overseas — a  good  w'ork-  • 


Science  Service 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


Robert  E.  Lubeck,  Associate  Editor,  The 
Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Michigan,  says  it 
this  way: 

"In  our  ever-increas¬ 
ing  desire  fot*  more  depth, 
more  background,  more  mag¬ 
azine  approach  to  the  news , 
we  find  Newsweek  Feature 
Service  is  one  of  our  most 
welcomed  new  tools.  The 
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out.  We  like  to  get  them  out  on 
field  assignments  at  least  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  We  don’t 
like  them  to  rely  too  heavily  on 
telephones.  Telephones  tend  to 
ruin  reporters.” 

Tremendous  range 

E.  G.  Sherburne  Jr.,  educa¬ 
tional  television  pioneer,  is  Sci¬ 
ence  Service  director  and  over¬ 
seer  of  the  operation  which  in¬ 
cludes  science  fairs  and  clubs 
and  other  school  science  projects. 

“You  can’t  imagine  the 
amount  of  science  children  get 
now  as  compared  to  20  years 
ago,”  says  Bob  Cochnar,  NEA 
publication  editor.  “NEA  is  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  youth  to 

editor  sc  publisher  for  January  11,  1969 


Tv  station  creates 
news  manager  post 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Television  Station  WBTV 
has  named  John  A.  Edgerton 
to  a  newly-created  post  of  News 
and  Information  Manager  for 
the  station.  He  will  direct  a 
new  department  designed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  station’s  news, 
sports  -nd  weather  program¬ 
ming  and  associated  photog¬ 
raphy  production.  A  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  photographic  aspects 
of  information  gathering  and 
presentation  will  be  directed  by 
Ervin  T.  Melton,  WBTV  news 
manager  for  the  past  eight 
years. 


story  treatments  are 
fresh,  varied,  and  usually 
in  the  target  area  that  no¬ 
body  else  has  hit." 

For  facts  and  sample  of  the  current 
week’s  packet-write  or  phone:  Everett 
Walker,  Newsweek  Feature  Service,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  ici022, 
21 2-HAnover  1-1234 

Newsweek 

Feature  Service 
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GO-GO  GROVER,  by  Pabian 


Tv  animator  draws 
‘youth  scene’  strip 

By  Don  Maley 


Jim  Pabian  is  a  cartoonist- 
writer  who  has  spent  30  years 
in  the  communications  field 
turning  out  cartoons  for  news¬ 
papers  and  tv.  He  recently  be¬ 
came  fascinated  by  today’s 
enigmatic  youth  and  turned  his 
attention  to  drawing  a  comic 
strip  recounting  the  misadven¬ 
tures  of  a  youth  called  “Go-Go 


Gruver.”  Pabian  is  syndicating 
the  strip  himself. 

“Go-Go  Gruver”  came  into 
existence,  he  said,  after  he 
watched  a  friend’s  son,  now 
about  17,  evolve  from  a  neat 
crew-cut  type  into  the  long¬ 
haired,  odd  dress  clique.” 

“Go-Go”’  is  not  a  hippie, 
Pabian  said;  “he’s  merely  a 


Become  a  charter  aubscriber  to  the  only  magazirre  of  it*  kind!  The  (iral  issue 
of  this  i'/t  by  11,  glossy-paper  quarterly  has  75  pages  jam-packed  with  defin¬ 
itive  articles  by  and  about  tr^ay's  top  professional  cartoonists  in  every 
branch  of  the  art.  Authoritative  because  its  producer  is  himself  a  syndicated 
cartoonist  who  also  edits  the  official  magazine  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  knows  professionals  everywhere  personally,  and  is  in  daily  contact 
with  them.  Their  methods,  routines,  personal  opinions,  etc.,  are  covered  in 
depth.  For  the  pro,  the  cartoon  buff,  the  aspirirtg  student  and  the  cartoon- 
oriented  public.  1,1  first  issu«>,  February  1969: 

Ot'iRntlu  Kusino.  Mihttn  ('HnifT,  Hill  Crawfuril, 

Wnlt  Disney.  Utty  Alan  Diinn.  Hoi 

Hiinn.  Ht»l»  Kani*.  Stan  Lyn«U*,  Matrazine  Car 
tfHtnists  <«(ij|<l,  Jerry  Marnis,  Mnrt  Walker 
I..  I).  Warren.  an<l  others.  I,ots  of  phot  * 
and  rattfMins  inelnd(*<l. 

For  a  limited  time  only  Charter  Subacrip-j 
tions  are  available  for  $6.00  per  year  (4  [ 
issues)  —  a  saving  of  $2.00  per  year  over 
the  regular  subscription  rate,  or  a  saving 
of  $4.00  per  year  if  copies  are  bought 
separately.  _ 


ORDER  NOW 


;  CARTOONIST  PROfiles 
'  P.O.  Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430 


I  enclose  $6.00  □  for  one  year  Charter 
Subscription  (4  issues) 

$2.50  .  for  single  issue 


Address. 

I  City _ 


.State. 


-^ip- 


Jim  Pabian 


captive  of  the  youthful  fashions 
of  the  day.” 

Pabian,  known  as  “Pabe,”  felt 
there  should  be  a  feature  that 
would  follow  the  “youth  scene.” 
“If  a  newspaper  is  a  true  re¬ 
flection  of  our  times,”  he  claims, 
“it  should  touch  on  the  kids  of 
today,  even  with  a  kindly  eye. 

Crneralion  gap 

Pabian  hopes  his  comic  fea¬ 
ture  will  bridge  “the  so-called 
generation  gap  with  his  playful 
nonsense  and  that  it  will  even 
shrink  it  a  bit  and  bring  about 
a  litle  more  tolerance  on  both 
sides.” 

He  used  to  do  the  comic  strip 
“Screen  Girl,”  for  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

“After  drawing  ‘Screen  Girl’ 
for  three  years  I  turned  toward 
the  new,  fast-growing  field  of  tv 
commercial  film  advertising  here 
and  abroad,”  he  said.  His  work 
won  awards  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival  and  the  Palm  d’Or  from 
the  French  Government. 

Since  returning  home,  Pabian 
has  been  “occupied”  as  director- 
writer  for  tv  commercial  studios. 

Release  next  month 

Pabian’s  six-a-week  “Go-Go 
Gruver”  strip  is  slated  for  re¬ 
lease  February  10,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  in  four  column  and  five 
column  mat  and  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs.  It  is  offered  through 
Editor’s  Workshop,  309  North 
Ventura  Street,  Ojai,  Calif. 

EDITOR  &  PUl 


Cartoonists 
have  own 
‘vanity  press’ 

Publicity  hounds  abound  in 
the  cartooning  world  and  soon 
16  of  them  will  have  their  egos 
sated  when  they  feast  their  eyes 
on  a  magazine  featuring  stories 
on  both  themselves  and  their 
work. 

Justin  (Jud)  B.  Hurd,  whose 
two  cartoons,  “Health  Capsules” 
and  “Ticker  Toons,”  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  United  Features,  is  the 
founding  father,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  80-page  quarterly 
magazine.  Cartoonist  Profiles. 

Hurd,  who  edits  the  official 
magazine  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society,  lives  in  West- 
port,  Conn. — right  in  the  heart 
of  cartoondom’s  “golden  ghetto.” 

Featured  in  the  first  issue  are: 

Orlando  Busino,  Milton  Caniff, 
Bill  Crawford,  Walt  Disney,  Roy 
Doty,  Alan  Dunn,  Bob  Dunn, 
Bob  Kane,  Stan  Lynde,  Jerry 
Marcus,  Mort  Walker,  L.  D. 
Warren  and  others.  Stories  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  cartoons  and  photo¬ 
graphs — taken  by  the  only  other 
staff  member,  Jim  Ruth. 

“Our  profession,”  says  Hurd, 
“has  been  gaining  stature  every¬ 
where  in  recent  years — in 
museums,  on  television,  in  inter¬ 
national  exhibits  and  many  other 
places.  I  have  felt  we  should 
have  a  magazine  which  presents 
us  to  the  public.” 

Hurd,  who  holds  a  degree  in 
Economics  from  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  and  operated 
an  industrial  cartoon  studio  in 
Cleveland  for  13  years  liefore 
relocating  in  New  York,  said 
that  the  initial  press  run  would 
be  “betw-een  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand,”  and  that  the  magazine 
would  be  sold  in  “about  50  or  60 
art  material  stores”  at  $2.50  per 
copy.  Charter  subscriptions  are 
available  at  $6  per  year.  Infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  by 
wTiting  to:  Cartoonist  Profiles, 
P.O.  Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
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^EDlTORtAL  WORKSHOP- . .  . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Naming  Names 

It  was  once  considered  sufficient  to  identify  a  per¬ 
son  by  his  full  name,  to  beffin  with,  and  then  to  use 
the  last  name  for  subsequent  references.  Something 
of  a  fad,  however,  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years 
to  see  how  many  different  ways  the  subject  can  be 
styled.  This  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  mania  for 
variation  in  reference  to  other  things  (Pachyderm 
for  elephant,  white  stuff  for  snow,  etc.) 

Richard  Nixon,  for  example,  was  thus  identified 
in  an  article  alwut  him.  In  the  middle  of  things,  how¬ 
ever,  he  suddenly  became  Dick  \'ixon.  A  page  later, 
he  unaccountably  emerged  full  blown  as  Richard 
Milhous  \ixon.  Sometimes  the  subject,  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  will  be  referred  to  here  and  there  in 
an  article  by  his  nickname  alone.  This  skipping 
around  from  one  form  of  reference  to  another  can 
become  as  unsettling  as  in  a  Russian  novel,  where 
the  characters  all  seem  to  have  twelve  polysyllabic 
names,  and  may  be  referred  to  indiscriminately  by 
any  of  them.  No  wonder  many  of  us  have  never  made 
it  thi’ough  War  awl  Peace. 

Some  of  this  trickiness  is  traceable  to  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  which  once  went  out  of  its  way  to  dig  up  little- 
known  middle  names  of  well-known  people  and  startle 
its  reader  with  them.  Middle  names  may  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but  they  can  be  presented  unobtrusively:  “John 
D.  (for  Davison)  Rockefeller.”  There  is  no  excuse 
for  flaunting  such  small  facts  or  leaving  the  reader 
in  doubt  what  the  usual  form  of  the  name  is. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  it  would  seem  preferable 
to  name  a  person  at  the  outset  in  the  style  by  which 
he  is  generally  known,  which  is  usually  also  the  way 
he  signs  his  name.  Some  people  use  and  are  known 
by  three  names  (Richard  Harding  Davis,  Norman 
Vincent  Peale)  and  it  is  confusing  to  refer  to  them 
as  Richard  H.  Davis  or  ’  f.  V.  Peale. 

Random  reference  to  public  figures  by  their  nick¬ 
names  is  objectionable  because  it  may  sound  patroniz¬ 
ing  or  unduly  familiar,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as 
when  people  are  better  known  to  the  public  by  their 
nicknames  than  otherwise  or  when  the  tone  of  the 
writing  calls  for  a  consistent  familiarity.  Once  identi¬ 
fication  has  been  established,  it  .seems  sensible  to  stay 
thereafter  with  a  consistent  form — usually  the  last 
name,  but  in  some  circumstances  the  nickname  or  the 
first  name.  Switching  forms  of  reference  when  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  it  only  tends  to  rattle  and 
annoy  the  reader. 

Wayward  Words 

Certain  is  sometimes  ambiguously  used.  “If  there 
were  a  fixed  agenda  this  system  could  not  work.  In¬ 
stead  the  conference  would  be  bound  to  negotiate 
one  certain  proposal.”  Assured!  No,  particular  or 
specific,  w'hich  would  have  been  preferable.  Another 
kind  of  lapse:  “This  little  town  has  a  certain,  awk¬ 
ward  fame.”  Not  assured  but  unspecified  or  par¬ 
ticular;  certain  modifies  l)oth  atvkward  and  fame:  a 
certain  awkward  fame  (no  comma). 

«  *  * 

The  wittiest  of  the  commentaries  on  certain  notable 
nuptials  that  came  to  my  attention  appeared  as  an 
editorial-column  filler  in  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
(iuard,  and  was  the  work  of  Robert  B.  Frazier,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  It  read: 

“  ‘Onassis  Rules  the  Waves,’  says  a  recent  head¬ 
line.  And  Jackie,  as  far  as  the  church  is  concerned, 
waives  the  rules.” 

. . . . . . . . . . 366'" . 
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SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  WORD  FOR  THE 
Newsweek  Feature  Service 


Sterling  Noel,  Executive  Editor  of  The 
Baltimore  News  American,  puts  it  this 
way: 

"Week  after  week,  the 
Newsweek  Feature  Service 
is  the  finest  *  assortment 
of  news  features  I've  seen 
in  my  years  of  searching 
for  things  to  print.  The 
News  American  uses  a  high 
percentage  of  them  on  Page 
One  as  'Special  Reports,' 
and  I  don't  know  what  more 
would  tell  you  what  we 
think  of  the  service." 

For  facts  and  sample  of  the  current 
week’s  packet-write  or  phone:  Everett 
Walker.  Newsweek  Feature  Service,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022, 
21 2-HAnover  1-1234 

Newsweek 
Feature  Service 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


HOLIDAY  RLE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

As  has  been  our  custom,  here’s 
a  round-up  of  what  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  during  the 
holidays. 

The  most  poig'nant  story  to 
come  off  the  pages  of  weekly 
newspapers  this  past  holiday 
season  was  seen  in  the  Harriman 
(Tenn.)  Record. 

The  Record  printed  a  letter  to 
Santa  which  read:  “I  am  6  years 
old.  I  would  like  a  foot  ball  uni¬ 
form  and  a  Johnny  E:  gle  rifle 
My  little  brother  Scott/,  wants 
a  tractor  and  my  sister,  Angela, 
wants  a  doll.  We  have  been  good 
this  year.  And  please  don’t  for¬ 
get  our  Daddy  in  Viet  Nam. 
Thank  you  Santa. 

Love,  Chucky  Stringfield” 

A  few  days  after  Chucky 
wrote  the  letter,  his  father. 
Marine  Sergeant  Charles  D. 
Stringfield,  was  killed  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  Record  printed  a  reply 
from  Santa  Claus: 

Dear  Chucky: 

It’s  good  to  hear  from  you, 
fellow,  and  to  know  that  you’ve 
been  good.  .4nd  I  am  getting 
right  to  work  to  see  what  I  can 
do  about  your  request  for  your¬ 
self  and  Scotty  and  Angela. 

Chucky,  I  was  all  set  up  to  see 
that  your  wish  for  your  Daddy 
in  Vietnam  got  special  attention 
when  I  was  saddened  to  be  told 
of  his  heroic  actions  which  took 
him  away. 

Chucky,  I  would  give  every¬ 
thing  that  is  mine  if  I  could  do 
something  that  would  bring  your 
Daddy,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  Daddies  in  Vietnam,  back, 
but  this  is  beyond  even  the 
magical  powers  which  little  boys 
and  girls  like  you  have  credited 
me  with  through  the  ages.  .  .  . 

Always  remember  that  your 
Daddy  was  proud  of  you,  and  of 
Scotty  and  of  Angela,  and  he 
loved  your  Mother  very  much. 
He  loved  his  parents  and  his 
brother  and  sister  like  he  would 
have  you  love  yours.  His  other 
love  was  that  Marine  uniform 
which  he  wore  with  pride  and 
with  honor. 

I’ll  be  seeing  you  Christmas 
and  thanks  for  writing. 

Your  friend, 

Santa  Claus. 

Calendars 

On  a  happier  note  the  next 
week,  the  Record  printed  14 
calendars  that  could  be  used  for 
250  years — from  1800  to  2050. 
An  index  showed  how  to  match 


up  the  number  above  each  calen¬ 
dar  with  its  specific  year. 

The  Spring ^Id  (Ill.)  Sun  de¬ 
voted  its  entire  New  Year’s 
front  page  to  a  1969  calendar, 

Robert  Lerner  in  the  Lemer 
Newspapers,  Chicago,  imagined 
how  a  present-day  reporter 
might  have  covered  the 
Christmas  story,  part  of  which 
went : 

“Just  doing  a  little  story  about 
the  celebration  in  Bethlehem. 
Who  are  you?  Where  you  from?” 

“My  name  is  Joseph  and  I  am 
from  Nazareth.  My  wife,  Mary, 
is  having  a  baby  .  .  .” 

“A  baby!  Well,  that’s  some¬ 
thing,  old  fellow.” 

These  rural  folk  are  hung  up 
on  children  and  stuff  like  that, 
and  if  you  play  along  they’ll  talk 
long  enough  for  a  decent  story. 

“She’s  just  had  the  baby,  here 
in  the  stable.  We  couldn’t  get  a 
room  in  Bethlehem.  We  are 
poor.” 

Oh,  Lord  love  a  phoenix! 
That’s  going  to  sell  newspapers. 
I  wish  now  I’d  brought  a  photog- 
l  apher  .  .  . 

“Hey,  Ed!  Take  a  note  on  a 
family  from  Nazareth,  a  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  baby  named  Jesus. 
We’ll  follow  up  every  year  on 
the  kid’s  birthday.” 

The  Booster,  one  of  the  Lemer 
newspapers,  printed  on  its  front 
page  a  quiz  about  Jesus  Christ. 
It  went  like  this: 

Q.  What  did  He  look  like? 

A.  He  was  about  b'S"  tall, 
weighed  about  120-35  pounds, 
had  brown  eyes,  dark  hair.  He 
wore  a  beard.  He  was  thin,  with 
strong  legs  and  had  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  chest. 

Q.  What  language  did  He 
speak? 

A.  Aramaic. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  His 
writings  in  existence? 

A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  From  where  do  most  of  our 
facts  on  His  life  come? 

A.  From  the  three  “synoptic” 
(story  telling)  gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark  and  Luke. 

Q.  When  were  these  gospels 
written? 

A.  From  60  to  80  a.d. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  his  life 
do  we  actually  know  anything 
about? 

A.  About  50. 

Q..  What  are  these? 

A.  The  day  of  his  birth.  His 
entering  the  temple  at  the  age 
of  12.  The  final  months  of  his 
life. 


Q.  How  old  was  Christ  at  the 
Crucifixion? 

A.  33.  (the  year  29  a.d.), 

Q.  What  did  the  Romans  call 
Him? 

A.  A  Jewish  revolutionist. 

Poelry 

There  seemed  to  be  a  heavier 
run  than  usual  on  local  poetry 
this  year.  Here  are  bits  of  poems 
from  two  of  the  papers: 

.  .  .  Let’s  wish  to  all  sub¬ 
urbanites 

A  year  that’s  brimming  with 
delights; 

A  year  when  hills  don’t  escal¬ 
ate, 

When  few  Penn-Central 
trains  are  late; 

When  budgets  pass  without 
bemoaning. 

And  reasoning  guides  all  re¬ 
zoning. 

Good  health  and  wealth  to 
everybody; 

To  parents,  kids  who  like  to 
study; 

To  students,  new  frontiers  of 
knowledge 

And  open  doors  at  every  col¬ 
lege. 

And  for  this  troubled,  fretful 
nation. 

Surcease  from  urban  agita¬ 
tion; 

For  those  with  less,  a  year 
with  more — 

A  year  when  boys  don’t  go  to 
war  .  .  . 

Virginia  Franklin 
Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent 
Trader 

There  were  Nixon,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Wallace  and  Gene, 
Kennedy,  King  and  Daley, 
Ribicoff,  Lindsay,  Muskie  and 
Bond, 

The  Pueblo,  the  students  and 
Bailey. 

There  were  Borman,  Lovell, 
Anders  and  moon, 

Fortas  and  LBJ, 

Round  tables,  square  tables, 
Harriman,  Ky, 

Sirkan  and  Curtis  LeMay. 
There  were  Jaakie  and  Ari, 
Julie  and  Dave, 

The  franc  and  the  mark  and 
the  flu, 

Olympics,  Jean  Killy  and 
Moshe  Dayan, 

New  Hampshire,  A  Icindor, 
Agnew  .  .  . 

Naomi  Karp 
Westport  ((3onn.)  News 

Good  Advice 

Franklinville  (N.  Y.)  News- 
Time  had  an  unusual  message 
on  its  front  page,  “How  to 
genuinely  celebrate  Christmas,” 
author  unknown,  part  of  which 
went: 

This  Christmas,  mend  a  quar¬ 
rel  ..  .  Seek  out  a  forgotten 
friend  .  .  .  Dismiss  suspicion, 
and  replace  it  with  trust  .  .  . 
write  a  letter  .  .  .  Share  some 
treasure  .  .  .  Give  a  soft  answer 


.  .  .  Encourage  youth  .  .  .  Mani¬ 
fest  your  loyalty  in  world  and 
deed  .  .  .  Keep  a  promise  .  .  . 
Find  the  time  .  .  .  Forego  a 
gi’udge  .  .  .  Forgive  an  enemy 
.  .  .  Listen  .  .  .  Apologize  if  you 
were  wrong  .  .  .  Try  to  under¬ 
stand  .  .  .  Reject  envy  as  un¬ 
worthy  .  .  .  Examine  your  de¬ 
mands  on  others  .  .  .  Think  first 
of  someone  else  .  .  .  Appreciate 
others  ...  Be  kind:  gentle 

.  .  .  Laugh  a  little  more  .  .  . 

.Albina  S.  Orlowski,  Walden 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen  Herald,  asked  a 
group  of  children  what 
Christmas  meant  to  them.  Two 
of  the  answers: 

.A  10-year-old — “I’m  going  to 
celebrate  my  10th  birthday  on 
Christmas  Day.  I  was  born  on 
the  same  day  Jesus  was  born.  1 
want  a  22  rifle.” 

,A  seven-year-old — “God  gets 
born.  A  time  when  we  are  happy 
l)ecause  of  God’s  Birthdav.  I 
come  from  a  big  family  of  eight. 
I  want  a  gun.” 

Maywood  (N.  J.)  0?tr  Town 
used  its  front  page  to  print  the 
names  and  service  addresses  of 
local  men  in  the  military. 

The  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Aflrcrfjscr  used  a  composite  pic¬ 
ture  by  John  Bukovcik,  staff 
photographer.  It  showed  a 
steeple  of  a  local  church  within 
the  sheet  music  of  “O  Holv 
Night”  .  .  .  The  WilliamsinUe 
(N.  Y.)  Amherst  Bee  ran  on  its 
front  page  photos  of  decorations 
on  local  homes  .  .  .  The  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Jefferson  Reporter 
devoted  a  six-column  front  pagei 
cut  to  Santa  Claus  standing  in] 
front  of  an  old-fashioned  mirror 
as  he  prepared  for  his  night’s 
work  .  .  .  The  Arvada  (Colo.l 
Citizen  ran  pictures  of  its  staff 
members  inside  the  balls  on  a 
Chri.stmas  tree. 

Snow  Scene* 

The  Collinsville  (Ill.)  Herald 
used  its  front  page  for  pictures 
of  lovely  area  snow  scenes  to¬ 
gether  with  Robert  Frost’s  poem, 
“Stopping  By  Woods  on  a  Snowy 
Evening”  .  .  .  The  Pittsfnrd 
(N.  Y.)  Brighton-Pittsford  Post 
ran  on  its  front  page  a  Currier 
and  Ives  print,  “Winter  Pas¬ 
time.” 

In  what  has  become  a 
Christmas  edition  tradition,  the 
East  Lansing  (Mich.)  Towne 
C ourier  reprinted  hand-drawn 
greetings  made  by  children  from 
Pinecrest  School  ,  .  .  The  Clarb 
Summit  (Pa.)  Abing ton  Journal 
and  its  sister  Dallas  (Pa.)  Po»l 
published  a  supplement  which 
included  thoughts  from  area 
students  on  Christmas  and  » 
children’s  story,  “The  Day  that 
Santa  Cried,”  (with  pictures 
children  could  color  in  and  songs 
they  could  sing). 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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San  Bkrnardino,  Calif. 

The  Gannett  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  completed  purchase  of 
the  Sun  Co.,  publisher  of  San 
Bernardino’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  on  Januai*y 
2. 

Agreement  in  principle  had 
been  announced  September  27. 
The  price  was  $17.7  million 
cash.  No  Gannett  stock  was  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Sun  Co.  publishes  the 
morning  Sun  and  the  Evening 
Telegram  on  weekdays  and  the 
Sun-Telegram  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Acme  Colorprint 
Co.,  a  subsidiary,  prints  Sun¬ 
day  comics  for  52  westeni  news¬ 
papers.  Inland  Printing  and 
Engraving  Co.,  a  commercial 
printing  firm,  is  a  Sun  Co.  di¬ 
vision.  The  company  also  owns 
real  estate  in  downtown  San 
Bernardino. 

Gannett  President  Paul  Miller 
announced  re-election  of  the 
present  San  Bernardino  Sun 
Co.  officers  as  follows: 

President  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Marvin  W.  Reimer;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  James  K.  Guthrie;  vice- 
president  and  editor,  G.  David 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


The  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Union 
printed  an  unusual  Christmas 
week  feature  about  a  man  named 
Peter  Cooper  who  stopped  in 
town  while  walking  across  the 
country  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  a  quest  for  brother¬ 
hood. 

The  Aroostook  (Me.)  Repub¬ 
lican  published  a  picture  of  the 
Caribou  High  School  Band  with 
the  plea  that  the  group  had  to 
raise  $14,000  to  go  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Inauguration  Parade  in 
Washington. 

And  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Squire  again  devoted  its  front 
page  to  giving  “Season’s  Greet¬ 
ings  to  all  Squires  including 
•  .  .”  listing  400  names.  The 
local  names  were,  of  course,  un¬ 
familiar  but  we  did  recognize 
Raquel  Welch,  Dan  Rowan, 
Spiro  Agnew,  Joey  Bishop,  Red 
Skelton,  Mitch  Miller,  Gene 
Autry,  Hugh  Heffner,  Houston 
Waring,  Art  Buchwald,  Gale 
Sayers,  Stuart  Symington,  Bob 
Newhart,  Charley  O.,  Richard 
Nixon,  Tiny  Tim,  Pope  Paul, 
Joyce  Brothers  and  Rick  Fried¬ 
man. 

iSDlTOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


Ackley;  vicepresident  for  cir¬ 
culation  and  personnel,  O.  Paul 
Balosso;  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  Richard  W.  Pelton. 
Harold  E.  Frazier,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  was  advanced  to 
treasurer.  John  R.  Purcell, 
Gannett  Co.  financial  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  secretary  and 
asst,  treasurer  of  the  Sun  Co. 

After  the  election,  Guthrie 
announced  he  was  withdrawing 
from  management.  He  said  he 
had  planned  to  end  his  active 
roll  for  some  time  but  had 
stayed  on  to  see  the  property 
move  into  new  hands. 

The  Court-ordered  sale  of  the 
Sun  Company  to  Gannett  gave 
the  Times  Mirror  Company  an 
after-tax  capital  gain  of  $4,- 
500,000  or  36  cents  a  share. 


Guild 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

At  a  news  conference  in  the 
AP  executive  offices,  Gallagher 
obseiwed  that  this  is  the  first 
strike  of  AP  editorial  workers. 

“I  feel,”  he  said,  “that  a 
strike  is  a  detriment  to  morale 
and  accomplishes  nothing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  AP  man  should  have 
the  freedom  to  join  a  union  if 
he  wants  to.  But  I  don’t  think 
w'e  should  coerce  our  people  into 
joining  a  union.  I  don’t  believe 
a  guildsman  is  unobjective  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  guildsman.  The 
AP  man — and  this  is  why  we 
have  so  many  men  at  work  here 
— believes  he  has  the  freedom 
here  that  he  does  not  have  at 
some  other  places  ...  I  can’t  see 
how  a  Guild  shop  could  do  other¬ 
wise  than  undermine  our  posi¬ 
tion”  of  freedom  and  objectivity 
in  covering  the  news.  The  Guild 
shop  would  require  8  out  of  10 
employes  to  join  the  union. 

(iallagher  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  offers  from  pub¬ 
lishers  to  lend  staffers  to  the  AP. 

He  said  Guild  picket  lines  at 
newspaper  buildings  where  the 
AP  has  bureau  offices  had  not 
interfered  with  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations.  “The  agreement  has  been 
that  they  would  picket  an  en¬ 
trance,  the  one  we  use,”  Galla¬ 
gher  said.  He  added  that  “one 
publisher”  had  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  have  pickets  in  his 
building,  just  outside  the  AP 
offices. 

At  one  bureau,  “only  the 
Guild  chairman  is  out,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  AP  had  received 
notification  from  some  of  its 
employes  that  they  were  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  Guild. 
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SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  WORD  FOR  THE 
Newsweek  Feature  Service 
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Ed.  J.  Dooley,  Editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  this  to  say  about  it; 

"We  consider  the  News¬ 
week  Feature  Service  more 
than  just  a  fresh,  new 
source  of  feature  mate¬ 
rial;  it  is  a  fresh,  new 
dimension  in  the  total 
news  package,  and  a  major 
support  for  the  news  of  the 
day.  It  represents  a  need 
to  complete  our  news 
report . " 

For  facts  and  sample  of  the  current 
week’s  packet— write  or  phone:  Everett 
Walker,  Newsweek  Feature  Service,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)22, 

•  21 2-HAnover  1-1234 
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FCC  urged  to  end 
special  press  rate 


Lord  Thomson 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


exist  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Newspapers  are  generally  speak¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  business.  A  lot 
of  newspaper  owners  get  be¬ 
dazzled  with  the  importance 
which  they  think  they  have  on 
the  national  scene  and  they  de¬ 
vote  more  thought  to  editorials 
or  some  other  facet  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I’m  a  cold-blooded  business¬ 
man. 

Q:  You  had  a  rather  hard 
time  during  your  early  days.  Tell 
us  a  bit  about  those  times. 

Thomson:  They  were  difficult 
days  certainly,  bwause  we  never 
had  any  money.  My  education 
stopped  at  14  when  I  had  to  go 
to  work.  The  last  year  of  my 
education  I  spent  at  a  business 
college  in  Toronto  learning 
shorthand,  typing  and  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  bookkeeping  and  I  paid 
my  way  by  sweeping  out  the 
place  at  night  and  dusting  the 
desks  in  the  morning.  I  got  used 
to  work  and  I  liked  it  and  I  was 
determined  that  I  w’as  going  to 
be  successful.  I  knew  that  if  I 
didn’t  make  money  I  couldn’t 
have  a  family  and  I  couldn’t  do 
the  things  in  life  that  I  felt  I 
had  to  do. 

Modest  needs 

Q:  Did  you  once  work  all  day 
to  sell  a  $1  ad? 

Thomson:  I  don’t  know 

whether  that’s  an  exaggeration 
but  I  worked  awful  hard.  A 
dollar  was  a  pretty  good  thing, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  still  work  pretty 
hard  to  make  a  few  dollars.  I 


of  the  Western  World  really.  I 
have  a  great  affinity  for  the 
United  States,  too. 

Q:  Didn’t  you  once  refuse  to 
edit  uncomplimentary  remarks 
out  of  a  book  about  yourself? 

Thomson:  That’s  true.  I  don’t 
like  criticism  any  more  than  any¬ 
body  else  does  and  I  would  much 
sooner  people  said  nice  things. 
But  I  know  I’m  not  perfect.  I’m 
surprised  that  I  haven’t  been 
criticized  more  than  I  have  been. 

Q:  You’ve  set  up  a  large 
foundation,  haven’t  you? 

Thomson:  Yes.  I  figured  that 
was  a  sort  of  duty  that  I  owed. 
I’ve  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
this  business  and  I  figured  that 
I  should  do  something,  and  that 
was  it. 

Q:  Do  you  see  all  the  papers 
you  own? 

Thomson:  There  are  some  of 
my  papers  I’ve  never  seen. 

Q:  Did  you  have  more  fun 
when  you  w’ere  owing  money  to 
a  lot  of  banks  in  Canada  than 
you’re  having  these  days? 

Thomson:  I  owe  banks  more 
today  than  I  ever  owed  before. 
I  have  a  capacity  not  to  carry 
troubles  home  with  me.  I  don’t 
worry.  God,  if  I  wanted  to 
worry.  I’ve  got  lots  to  worry 
about.  So  what,  if  1  lose  a  deal, 
if  I  lose  a  few  million  dollars,  I 
don’t  even  know  about  it.  So, 
what’s  the  difference?  To  build 
a  business  and  make  money  you 
have  to  borrow  money.  I  borrow 
all  the  money  I  can  get  my  hands 
on  and  if  I  can’t  make  more 
money  out  of  the  money  I  get 
from  these  people  than  they  can 
themselves,  then  I  shouldn’t 
Itorrow  it. 


Washington 

The  common  carrier  bureau 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  proposed  that 
reduced  rates  for  press  users  of 
private  line  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
photograph  services  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  ;10  days. 

“There  is  no  history  or  tra¬ 
dition  that  requires  special 
treatment  for  the  press  and 
we  can  find  no  evidence  to 
justify  such  special  treatment,” 
the  bureau  .said. 

The  bureau  proposed  that 
press  rates  approved  by  the 
FCC  May  27,  1963,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Telegraph  services  be  termi¬ 
nated  and  the  lengthy  FCC  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  matter 
ended.  The  final  decision  will 
be  up  to  the  commission  itself 
after  it  studies  briefs  from  all 
parties  in  the  case. 

It  said  that  both  United  Press 
International  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  had  embarked  upon 
investment  programs  in  new 
communications  equipment. 

“They  are  now  leaving  pri¬ 
vate  line  telegraph  for  private 
line  telephone,”  the  bureau  said. 
It  said  UPI  w'as  scheduled  to 
have  completed  its  new  program 
involving  multiplexed  telephone 
grade  voice  circuits  by  last 
month,  putting  60,000  airline 
miles  of  “schedule  4”  circuits  in 
operation. 

“AP  showed  that  it  was  re¬ 
ducing  communication  costs  by 


Press,  and  such  publishers  as 
McGraw-Hill  and  Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  bureau  said  that  McGraw- 
Hill,  w’hich  showed  a  net 
income  after  taxes  of  over 
$28  million  in  its  most  current 
earning  statement,  would  have 
to  meet  an  annual  increase  of 
$18,000  if  the  press  rate  ex¬ 
ception  were  eliminated. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Serv¬ 
ice  would  have  to  pay  about 
$106,000  more  a  year  which  the 
bureau  said  would  either  have 
to  be  met  by  its  250  subscribers 
or  by  the  two  newspaper  owmers 
of  the  service. 

It  said  the  $53,000  cost  per 
newspaper  would  be  well  under 
one  per  cent  of  each  one’s  total 
income.  The  Times  Mirror  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  owms  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  had  revenues  of 
over  $.300  million  in  1967  w'hile 
the  Washington  Post  company, 
owner  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  annual  sales  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  common  carrier  bureau 
found  a  similarly  small  impact 
on  the  broadcast  industry,  the 
other  principal  user  of  news 
wire  services. 

“.  .  .  The  impact  of  increased 
costs,  if  the  total  increase  to  all 
press  customers  of  $3  million 
were  passed  on  to  the  broadcast 
industry,  would  come  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  that  in¬ 
dustry’s  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses,”  the  bureau  said. 


like  making  money. 

Q:  You  once  said  owning  a 
radio  station  was  like  printing 
money.  What  do  you  think  now? 

Thomson:  I  said  that  about 
Scottish  Television.  In  two 
years  I  was  making  $5,000,000 
out  of  that  station.  Well,  I  said 
that  was  as  good  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  license  to  print  money.  It 
might  have  been  a  bit  injudicious 
to  say  so.  But  it  was  certainly 
the  truth. 

Q:  Do  you  still  ride  tourist 
class  on  transatlantic  planes? 

Thomson:  Yes. 

Q:  Do  you  still  weigh  your 
luggage  at  home  so  you  can 
avoid  paying  excess  baggage 
charges? 

Thomson:  I  do. 

Q:  Did  you  know  you’ve  been 
called  the  “generous  miser”? 

Thomson:  Well,  I’ve  been 
called  all  kinds  of  things.  So  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me. 

Q:  Do  you  think  of  yourself 
as  a  Canadian,  Briton  or  a  man 
of  the  Western  World? 

Thomson :  I  feel  more  of  a  man 
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union  election 
results  are  delayed 

Los  Angeles 

Results  of  a  union  certification 
election  at  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  will  not  lie  known 
until  January  20,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  said  this 
week. 

Ballots  cast  by  an  estimated 
1,600  striking  union  members 
and  newspaper  employes  last 
month  have  been  impounded 
{lending  a  hearing  before  a  U.S. 
District  Judge  on  a  preliminary 
injunction  sought  by  the  Hearst 
newspaper. 

The  hearing  is  to  decide  a  suit 
brought  by  the  newspaper’s 
management  to  invalidate  the 
election. 

In  the  election  both  union  and 
non-union  workers  were  asked 
if  they  wanted  eight  of  the 
unions  involved  in  the  strike  to 
represent  various  trades  at  the 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper  was  struck 
December  15,  1967  and  has  been 
publishing  ever  since. 


multiplexing  voice  channels  and 
thereby  doing  away  with  its 
requirements  for  private  line 
telegraph  services,”  the  bureau 
said. 

Only  small  impact  seen 

Thus,  it  concluded,  “the  fi¬ 
nancial  impact  of  the  increased 
cost  which  the  press  would  have 
to  bear  if  it  were  to  pay  the 
same  rates  as  all  other  users  of 
the  services  w’ould  be  minimal.” 
It  placed  the  potential  annual 
increase  to  all  present  rate 
users  at  $3  million. 

As  an  example,  it  said. 
Associated  Press  would  have  to 
pay  about  $800,000  more  a  year, 
or  less  than  three  percent  of  its 
total  domestic  costs  of  $38  mil¬ 
lion  in  1967,  the  latest  date  for 
which  a  figure  is  available. 

The  bureau  found  a  similar 
pattern  when  it  considered  the 
financial  impact  of  higher  rates 
upon  other  press  rate  users  — 
the  supplemental  and  special¬ 
ized  news  services,  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Times- Washing¬ 
ton  Post  News  Services,  Copley 


The  bureau’s  conclusions  were 
based  on  a  six-year  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  if  the  impact 
of  increased  charges  for  press 
services  “would  impair  the 
widespread  dissemination  of 
news,  and  if  it  would,  whether 
different  rates  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  press.” 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  AP 
and  UPI  opposed  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  special  press  rates  and 
asked  for  revisions  in  the  com¬ 
mission’s  1963  decision.  Western 
Union  and  AT&T  favored 
elimination  of  special  press 
rates. 

The  news  media  have  asserted 
that  the  higher  rates  would 
limit  and  impair  their  services. 
AP  noted  that  it  would  have 
to  pass  along  increased  charges 
to  the  membership  or  decrease 
service.  UPI  said  its  deficit 
situation  in  the  domestic  news- 
pictures  operations  would  be 
severely  aggravated.  UPI  asked 
for  press  rates  at  least  20  {ler- 
cent  below  those  applicable  to 
commercial  customers. 
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EDITOR  at  PUB 


SUBSCRIBER^  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  WORD  FOR  THE 
Newsweek  Feature  Service 


■'national  ^ 


NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  IT — While  early  editor  polls  rated  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King  as  the  top  stories 
of  1968,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Holmes  didn't  go  along.  She  put  the  Apollo  8 
moon  mission  at  the  head  of  her  list,  submitted  in  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  and  won  first  prize.  She  happens 
to  be  personal  secretary  to  Dr.  Werner  von  Braun,  the  space  scientist. 
Handing  the  prize  to  Mrs.  Holmes  is  Barrett  G.  Shelton  Jr.,  the 
newspaper's  general  manager. 


Rocket  expert’s  secretary 
rates  as  No.l  news  editor 


Decatur,  Ala.  cially  when  the  biggest  story  of 
When  the  Associated  Press  all  time  happens  to  occur  in 
decided — because  of  the  succe.ss-  Deceml)er,  such  as  Apollo  8.” 
ful  Apollo  8  mission — to  re-poll 

editors  in  the  selection  of  the  top  *  ♦  * 

/.O  stories  of  1968,  it  proved  a  •..  .  .  .n.. 

blessing  in  disguise  for  the  Revised  UPI  ratings 

Decatur  Daily.  UPI  subscribing  editors  also 

Not  only  did  it  narro\y  the  ranked  the  lunamauts’  achieve- 
field  to  about  a  dozen  entries,  it  ment  as  No.  1  in  the  second  time 
also  provided  the  ideal  lead :  around  on  the  year-end  poll. 

“Selecting  the  Apollo  moon  They  put  the  Kennedy  assassina- 


Joe  M.  Brown,  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
the  Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado,  expresses  it  this  way: 


"Newsweek  Feature 
Service  is  an  excellent 
supplementary  news  serv¬ 
ice  which  we  put  to  good 
use  in  the  news  pages  of 
the  Free  Press  as  well  as 
in  our  weekly  supplement 
'Silhouette.'  We  like  it  I" 


com- 

item 

ored 

iress 


For  facts  and  sample  of  the  current 
week’s  packet-write  or  phone:  Everett 
Walker,  Newsweek  Feature  Service,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022, 
21 2-HAnover  1-1234 


Newsweek 


news  stories,”  said  its  editor,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
Barrett  C.  Shelton.  “It  also  tion,  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun 
hopes  AP  will  wait  a  bit  longer  and  News,  and  the  Miami 
before  polling  its  editors — espe-  Daily  News. 
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Feature  Service 


Deaths 

William  H.  Stephens,  88, 
political  writer,  financial  editor 
and  vicepresident  of  the  late 
Xew  York  Evening  Mail;  Jan.  1. 

*  *  « 

George  Quint,  68,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  an  AP  local  staffer  for  23 
years;  Jan.  2. 

»  *  ♦ 

Francis  P.  Douglas,  71,  re¬ 
tired  (1962)  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  reporter  and  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  (ilobe  Demo¬ 
crat,  1924  to  1940;  Dec.  26. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  L.  Mench,  86,  long-time 
Hearst  Corporation  advertising 
executive;  former  department 
store  manager;  Dec.  29. 

«  *  • 

David  E.  Cohn,  68,  retired 
government  official  and  former 
South  Carolina  newspaperman; 
Dec.  27. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  L.  Toombs,  56,  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperman;  manager 
of  an  advertising  agency  office  in 
Paris;  novelist;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  • 

Fred  M.  Whiting  Jr.  63, 
professor  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University;  Jan. 
1. 

*  *  * 

GARRFnr  Wall,  81,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  executive  long 
associated  with  Whitlock  &  Co.; 
recently’. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Boscovtch,  53,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  circulation 
executive  and  former  photog¬ 
rapher;  Dec.  29. 

*  «  * 

Alice  J.  W.  Bigart,  CBS 
television  news  program  pro¬ 
ducer;  wife  of  Homer  Bigart, 
New  York  Times  reporter; 
Jan.  4. 

*  *  « 

Carl  Johnson,  53,  managing 
editor,  Martinez  (Calif.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Gazette;  Jan.  1. 

*  *  * 

Seymour  Beach  Conger,  .56, 
an  editor  in  the  books  division 
of  the  Render’s  Digest  since 
1966;  for  30  years  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Jan.  6. 

*  * 

James  Edmund  Duffy,  87, 
for  many  years  a  ship  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Sun;  Jan.  5. 

*  *  * 

Wendy  (Michener)  Law¬ 
rence,  34,  fi'm  critic  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  Jan.  1. 

•  *  * 

Joe  Pihodna,  61,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star;  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter  and  theater 
critic,  1928  to  1960;  Jan.  4. 


William  Calhoun  Baggs,  48, 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  whose  visits  to  Hanoi  last 
year  set  Vietnam  peace  talks  in 
motion;  newsman  since  1941 
when  he  worked  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald; 
joined  Miami  News  in  1946; 
Jan.  7. 

*  *  * 

Walter  E.  Christe.nson,  69, 
retired  (1966)  editor  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Publishing 
Co.;  l)egan  with  the  World- 
Herald  as  a  reporter  in  1928; 
Jan.  6. 

*  *  * 

Howard  H.  Hays  Sr.,  85, 
president  of  the  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  Co.  at  Riverside,  Calif.; 
father  of  Howard  (Tim)  Hays, 
editor  of  the  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise;  former  head  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Company  and 
other  companies  which  operated 
tourist  facilities  in  the  national 
|)arks;  Jan.  6. 

*  «  * 

Ja.mes  P.  Walker  Jr.,  .56, 
news  editor  of  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union  for  20 
years;  Jan.  2. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Cathcart,  74,  re¬ 
tired  executive  vicepresident  of 
Thus  Week  magazine;  one  of  its 
founders  in  1935;  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.;  Dec.  31. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Finning,  52,  re¬ 
porter  for  New  Hampshire 
newspapers;  Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

Cari,  Rott,  66,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press  since  1946;  Jan.  6. 

*  «  * 

Gardiner  Mulvaney,  58,  re- 
writeman  in  the  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  As.sociated  Press; 
Jan.  7. 

*  *  * 

Barnardo  Albaitero  Vivanco, 
60,  cable  editor  of  Excelsior  in 
Mexico  City;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

RoBraT  R.  Goldenstein,  60, 
night  news  editor  in  the  AP’s 
Chicago  bureau;  Jan.  5. 

«  *  • 

William  Arnot  Craick,  88, 
journalist  for  60  years;  author 
of  “A  History’  of  Canadian 
Journalism”;  Jan.  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  H.  Allard,  65,  re¬ 
tired  labor  news  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette; 
Jan.  3. 

*  *  * 

On  8ale8  staff 

Ward-Griffith  Company  has 
announced  the  addition  of  John 
R.  Dempsey  to  its  New  York 
sales  staff.  He  was  on  the  retail 
sales  staff  of  the  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 


Amex  to  list 
‘A’  stock  of 
N.  Y.  Times 

Within  a  few  weeks  common 
stock  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company  will  be  traded  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange.  Cur¬ 
rently  it  is  available  in  the 
Over-the-Counter  market. 

Amex  governors  have  ap¬ 
proved  an  original  listing  of  9 
million  Class  A  common  shares 
of  the  company  whose  principal 
business  is  publishing  the  New 
York  Times.  Its  auxiliary  inter¬ 
ests  include  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WQXR,  substantial  invest¬ 
ments  in  two  newsprint  mills, 
book  publishing  and  educational 
services. 

Heirs  get  class  B  stock 

The  will  executed  by  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzl)erger  three  years  ago 
— he  died  December  11  at  the 
age  of  77 — bequeathed  an  un¬ 
stated  numlx*r  of  Class  B  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Times  to  his 
13  grandchildren,  to  be  divided 
equally  among  them.  Some  of  the 
Class  .A  stock  he  owned  is  being 
put  on  the  market. 

George  D.  Woods,  a  former 
president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Sulzberger  as  a 
trustee  under  the  will  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs.  He  serves  with  Mrs. 
Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Sulzberger,  and 
their  son,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
in  exercising  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company. 

A  public  trust 

Ownership  of  the  controlling 
shares  is  vested  in  the  four 
Sulzberger  children,  after  their 
mother  dies.  They  are:  Mrs. 
Andrew  (Marian)  Sulzberger, 
Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  N.  Cohen,  and  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger. 

“All  of  them  are  fully  aware 
of  the  responsibilities  that  will 
be  theirs,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote 
in  his  will.  “My  wife  and  I  have 
complete  confidence  that  they 
will  fulfill  the  public  trust  that 
they  will  assume. 

“By  so  doing,  they  will  be 
preserving  and  advancing  the 
iiest  interests  and  the  finest  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  great  property  that 
they  will  inherit.” 

Arthur  Sulzberger  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Cohen  were  designated  as 
executors. 

The  value  of  the  estate  was 
given  as  “over  $1  million” — a 


technical  estimate  until  Probate 
Court  determines  the  actual 
value. 

Cash  bequests 

Numerous  cash  bequests  to 
charitable  causes  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  totalled  more  than  $200,- 
000.  Only  a  token  sum  was  left 
to  Mrs.  Sulzberger  because  she 
had  been  provided  for  amply  in 
her  father’s  will. 

• 

W.  E.  Beck  acquires 
daily  paper  in  Iowa 

Estherville,  la. 

W.  E.  Beck  of  Spirit  Lake 
has  acquired  ownership  of  the 
Estherville  Daily  News,  an 
evening  paper  with  4,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Robert  N.  Lee,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  and  co¬ 
publisher  since  1944,  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  under  the 
new  ownership.  Ed  Trandahl 
continues  as  managing  editor. 

Deemer  Lee,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  since 
1927,  when  he  purchased  the 
Estherville  Democrat,  is  now 
associate  editor  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  the  editorials  and 
be  a  consultant. 

The  new'spaper  began  print¬ 
ing  on  a  4-unit  Goss  Community 
offset  press  in  Beck’s  central 
plant  on  December  1.  Beck  also 
owns  and  publishes  the  Spirit 
Lake  Beacon,  the  Milford  Mail, 
and  the  Lake  Park  News,  week¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

• 

Past  Week's  ran^e  of 
stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Dec.  31  Jan.  8 


Berkey  Photo  . 

..  44 

40 

Boise  Cascade  . 

..  44% 

471/4 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .. 

..  78 

27 

Cowles  Communs  . 

..  14% 

15% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

••  55% 

34% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

..  S5% 

54'/4 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

..  401/, 

40% 

Dayco  Coro . 

..  4»i/„ 

44% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

..  74% 

74 

Eltra  Corp . 

..  45 

42% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

..  81% 

OOi/i 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

..  14% 

IS 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

..  «% 

89% 

Great  Northern  Paper  . . 

..  48% 

44 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

..  m. 

47% 

Inter  hamical  . 

..  49% 

48% 

International  Paper  . 

..  37% 

35% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

..  72% 

73 

hHiahle-Goss-Deiter  . 

27% 

Moore  McCormack  . 

..  22% 

22% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

..  44% 

42'/, 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . 

..  171% 

159% 

Oom^ar  . 

..  13% 

I3'/2 

Ehranreich  Photo  . 

..  38% 

34% 

R.  Hoe  t  Co . 

..  5S% 

53% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

..  25% 

28% 

Wood  Industries  . 

..  24% 

23 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .. 

..  49 

48 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

..  40 

40 

Dow  Jonas  . 

..  120 

121 

Doyle.  Dana,  Bernbach  . . 

■  ■  31% 

31 'A 

Gannett  Cs . 

..  37% 

37% 

Grey  Advtg . 

.. 

18% 

Hurletron  . 

..  10% 

N.  Y.  Times  . 

..  48 

47 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

..  241/4 

24'% 

Photon  . 

..  28% 

24'A 

Richmond  Newspapers 

..  30'% 

29'/, 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

..  ♦% 

7% 

B.C.  Forest  . 

..  30'% 

30'/4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

..  25 

24 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  . 

..  27% 

29'/, 

Price  Bros . 

..  I4'% 

14 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appraiser  s-Conaultants 
appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 


Business  Opportunities 

NEED  TOP  HANDS 
SHARE  OWNERSHIP 
Now  funding  and  staflinK  small  offset 
daily  to  start  in  Zone  9,  early  in  1969. 
Nee<l :  editor,  advertisinK  manager, 
circulation  manager,  prorluction  man¬ 
ager.  Minimum  executive  investment — 
13,900:  minimum  experience- -5  years’. 
Write  Box  2089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT 

WEEKLY 

struggling  tabloid  in  thriving  south¬ 
western  Connecticut  community  avail¬ 
able  for  investor  participation.  Now  in 
process  of  converting  part  of  control¬ 
led  circulation  into  paid.  Bucking 
strong  daily  in  hub  market  location, 
but  nevertheless  tremendous  potential 
for  smart  people  with  guts,  money  and 
talent.  On  the  verge  of  breaking  out. 
but  $  $  required  as  well  as  managerial 
talent.  Contact  absentee  owner  by  writ¬ 
ing  Box  5,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

.START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shup|)er  with  our  e<iuipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
mixlest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berl  n.  WiSc. 
.■|4923.  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10036. 


CLASSIFIED 

Atlverlisiit}’  Hales 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyobl*  with  order  I 
4-wmIi$  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3'oeeks  Sl-10  Hr  lint,  nr  issut 

2-wKks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-eeek  .  $1.30  Hr  lint. 

Count  fire  average  words  per  lint 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOt  for  box  service 
Air-mail  stivict  on  box  numbtn  alsa 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  ha  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wteks  . $1.50  per  liM,  nr  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  Hr  lim,  nr  Issut 

2-wteks  $1.70  Hr  lint,  nr  issue 

1-week  $1.80  nr  lint. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

Die  use  Of  bordtn,  boldface  tyn.  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
btd  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classifltd  it  $3.15  per  agate  lint — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuetday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  Mch  day 
at  they  are  received,  ate  valid  Nr  l-yev. 

Editor  &  PubtUher 

ISO  Third  Avo.,  N.  T.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  PIm  2-70M 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  A.S.SOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  biiyeiH” 
Newgpaiier  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Mimtgimiery,  Ala. 
(2051  262-1751 

THOROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  ser¬ 
vices,  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
l>een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
of  the  South's  lietter  newspapers.  215 
Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  Lti.  70546:  Ph; 

I  1-318-824-9475. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers  -Nation-wide  service 
j  305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif..  91712 

I  irS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  -it's  the  per- 
!  sonnlity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'I'his 
.  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
;  selling. 

i  LEN  KEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48858 

!  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  License<l  Bkr.,  | 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  599,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaiier  Div.,  j 
'  Hazen  Co.,  I9I  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595.  | 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  ebunty.  Before  you  consider  sale 
I  or  purchase  of  a  proiwrty,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime.  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364. 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515.  No 
oldigation,  of  course.  | 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  j 
(m|>er  protierties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspaiters,  P.O.  Box  499,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiterties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  I 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422.  I 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker."  I 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  iierfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
I  afford  it.  Pricetl  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspai«r  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  An^eim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
j  following  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,500 
i  to  $32,500  gross ;  Nebraska.  $22,500  to 
!  $40,000 ;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $35,000; 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,600  to  $67,500. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaiier  Service, 

;  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable;  no  competition  within  70 
miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

SUBURB  OPPORTUNITY 
I  Large  semi-weekly  in  major  midwest 
I  maricet.  Growth  situation.  Excellent 
earnings.  $2. 6-million  cash.  State  fi¬ 
nancial  references. 

J.  N.  WER^LS  &  COMPANY 
I  (Wtrkly  Newspaper  Division) 

I  643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Chart  Area  | 
9.  Excellent  e<|uipment.  $49-$4.SM  cH»h 
flow  before  publisher's  salary.  $sii.99U 
handles  including  building  With  rentals. 
Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  CHAIN.  4 
offset  papers,  central  plant  w  32-|iage 
press,  IBM  Selectonics.  etc.  last- 
growing.  attractive  area.  Gross  $859M 
about  half  newspaiier  income  and 
half  publication  printing.  Price  $90(iM 
29'4  down,  or  will  consider  selling 
minor  or  controlling  interest.  DEAN 
SELLERS,  Newspaiier  Bkr.,  1415  E.  ! 
University  Dr..  Mesa,  Ariz.  85291. 
Phones  (692)  964-1993,  964-2952. 

ILLNE.SS  FORCES  SALE  old  estali- 
lisheil  weekly  group.  Zone  2.  Volume 
over  $350M:  gross  $69M  last  year. 
Principals  only.  Box  36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  grossing 
$42,0(19;  will  sell  for  gross:  $12M 
down.  John  Hogue.  Broker,  1115  E. 
University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Arizona  85291. 

LARGE  WF.EKLY,  AREA  5.  grossing 
$20(1, 999  in  rapidly-gniwing  industrial 
city  and  thriving  rural  area.  Offset. 
Printing  farmed  out.  Crying  for  bi- 
weekly  operation.  Rare  opixirtunity  for 
young.  aggressive  newspaiierman. 
Terms.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  Exclusive  In¬ 
diana  county-seat  weekly.  Seldom  on 
oiK-n  market.  Shares  fully  in  county 
legals.  Price  $90,990  with  128,990 
down.  Please  give  publishing  exi>eri- 
ence.  Larry  Towe  Agency.  472  F’letcher 
PI.,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  -32789. 


ONE  OF  GEORGIA’S  OLDE.ST  week¬ 
lies  grossing  $48,990.  Terms.  Pleasant, 
pisigressive  community.  Illness  of 
owner  retpiires  sale.  Ph;  W.  H.  Pierce 
(AC  !I12)  625-7544,  or  write  The  News 
&  F'armer,  Louisville,  Ga.  39434. 


Newspapers  if’anletl 

FDR  CASH— by  experienced  publishers 
-  one  or  more  gootl  weeklies  or  small 
daily  in  F'lorida.  Please  give  full  tie- 
tails  in  first  letter.  Confidential.  Box 
2106,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

DIXIELAND 

Thoroughly  grounded  Southern  news- 
imiierman  in  N.  Y.  wants  rntxlesf, 
solvent  Southern  Weekly:  terms.  Box 
2114,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  W' anted 


E.XPERIFXMCED  PUBLISHER  desires 
weekly  or  small  ilaily  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Box  29,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 

KUmiDA  WEEKLY,  by  Northern 
iniblisher.  Give  sufficient  detnils  to 
warrant  in»i»ection  in  February.  Box 
4t>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


l*ublication8  For  Sale 

TRADE  JOURNALS 
We  have  several  pruhtahle  hus  nesa 
maicRzine  properties  available.  State  ex* 
ex|>erience  and  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Kd.,  Wheaton,  111. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
('.om$HPsition  Counsellorit 

GOING  TO  PHOTO-TYPE? 

Let  U8  solve  your  engraving,  labor  and 
coat  problem.  Oi^erating  Ph<ito-Enj:rav- 
ing  Plant,  stafTed  with  highly  skilled 
crew,  fully  e<iuipped.  finest  references, 
desires  to  relocate,  in  association  with 
growing  newspaper.  Will  contract  en¬ 
gravings  on  large  volume  for  .ori9c  iier 
square  inch.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKING  COMPOSITION 
METHODS  COUNSEL? 

Our  practical  exfierience  and  witle  ex¬ 
posure  to  tyiiesetting  technitpies  in¬ 
cluding  systems  and  applications  of 
phototy|>esetting.  is  available  to  man¬ 
agement.  A  dispassionate  view  and 
honest  appraisal  of  present  facilities 
and  future  objectives,  includes  recom¬ 
mendations  and  on-site  implementa¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  e<iuipment  for 
those  swking  to  update  their  type¬ 
setting  technology.  Quido  E.  Herman 
&  Associates.  Iiri.*!  East  Del  Mar  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif.  911C6  (213)  79.5-6174. 


i 'correspondents 

GREAT  BRITAIN — Experienc***!  U.  S. 
newsman,  resident  United  Kingdom 
with  broa<l  contacts,  olTers  columns, 
corresiMindent  service,  swks  S|>eciai 
assignments  from  dailies,  weeklies. 
Iieriodicals.  trade.  Have  your  own  man 
DiDow  your  siiecial  interest.  Inquiries 
invitcsl.  F.  Young.  Post  Restante. 
Hristed,  England. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  epecific  identification 
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>EWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Availahle 

FLORIDA  COPY  FLOWS  QL'ICKLY 
{rom  Freelance  Agency  Network,  Serv¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines,  house  or¬ 
gans,  television,  public  relations.  All 
assignments  estimated  Iiefore  charge. 
Details  write:  Box  2041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"package”  in  America!  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  weekly  columns  by  Tom  An¬ 
derson,  Dr.  Bob  Jones  (religion).  Bill 
Kennedy,  Marilyn  Manion,  D.  R. 
Segal  and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes): 
dress  patterns:  and  cartoons.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  "Best  of  the  Week”  e<Iitorials 
selected  from  over  250  publications 
weekly.  Offset  and  letterpress.  Rates 
b.a.se<l  on  circulation:  Under  2,500— 
$2.00  r>er  week:  2,500-10.000 — $3.00  per 
week:  over  lO.ooo — $5.(0  l>er  week. 
Four-week  free  trial.  Write: 

AMERICAN  W'AY  FEATURES 
P.  O.  Box  6429 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37212  • 


EDITORS  OF  OFFSCT  WEEKLIES, 
put  "ELI” — only  cartoon  panel  of  it’s 
kind  on  your  editorial  page:  6-weeks 
fre«-.  Write:  Shar|>e  Cartoon  Syndicate. 
2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. — 
46012. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MODEL  8  LINO'TYPE,  S#415B5,  4 
molds,  3  mags,  blower,  gas  iwt.  AC. 
Excellent  condition.  See  running  on 
job  work.  Interstate  Ptg.  Corp.. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.— 07060.  (201)  766- 

4900 


1968  PHOTON  713-10  and  two  Friden 
L<X3  Tape  Units  for  sale  or  for  lease. 
Actual  (iterating  time  less  than  200 
hours.  Save  many  thousands.  Sets  from 
7-pt.  through  36-pt.  Extra  film  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  plusses.  Equipment  lo¬ 
cated  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
availahle  immediately.  Contact  John 
Stafford,  Daily  News,  Greenville,  Mich. 
— 48838.  Ph:  (616)  754-5641. 


DISPLAY  MACHINE  FOR  SALE 
Due  to  conversion  to  Offset 
G-4-4  Intertype  No.  23721  with  quadder 
and  saw,  electric  i>ot,  six  mold  disk  and 
molds,  equipped  with  Spartan  head- 
letter  type  faces.  14-pt,  18-pt,  24-pt, 
30-pt  and  36-pt  all  2-letter  mats  except. 
30-pt  and  36-pt  Italic  included  in  30-pt 
and  36-pt  type  face  and  sizes  sent  on 
request.  Price  $9,000  F.O.B.  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Call  or  write  Leo  J.  Carle,  (Thron- 
icIe-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44()35. 


CLARK  ELECTRIC  LIFT 
With  Paper  Roll  Clamp 
Stack  Paper  Roll  &.  Save  Space 

Safe — Easy  To  Use — Economical 


LEWIS-SHEPARO 
Electric  Skid  Truck 
400042  Capacity 

Move  Pa  per  Skids  or  Stereo  Plates 
Controls  in  Handle 

GUARANTEED 

Contact : 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Chtrry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  MIM 
Araa  Coda  11^2219040 


Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE,  model  8.  S425178r$,  with 
ga8-heate<I  melting  furnace  with  agi- 
tJitor,  water-cooltnl,  1-ton ;  $575.  John 
Sillmon.  THE  DAILY  INDEPEND¬ 
ENT,  Kanna{>uli8,  N.C.  28081.  Ph: 
(7141  93:1-2181. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO, 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


FRIDEN  EQUIPMENT— Justowriter 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  with  Motor¬ 
ized  Tape  Punch  (will  set  justified  8 
or  12-pt.  type):  Typro  headliner,  15 
B'xioni  lx>ld  fonts:  and  accessories. 
All  three  years  old — in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  (jourier,  1012 
Frank  Leu  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama  36104:  or  call  (205)  262-5491. 


Mailroom  Equipment  | 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I 
•it  Cutler  Hammer  Counter  Stackers  j 

☆  Jampol  Bottom  Wrappers  > 

Jampol  Pushers  | 

☆  Live  Roller  Conveyors 

☆  Free  Roller  Conveyors  1 

☆  Disc  Conveyors  i 

☆  Telescopic  Deliveries 

Offered  Reconditioned  &  Guaranteed 
Call,  IVrite  or  IV ire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corv-,  (NAPSfX)), 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  46  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

MUST  SACRIFICE  AT  ONCE! 
CHESHIRE  Automatic  Lalteling  Ma¬ 
chine,  model  E,  with  R9000  Head  and 
Conveyor. 

3  PAIR  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS. 
like  brand  new  condition,  and  model 
2201  Friden  Flexowriter — Program¬ 
matic  model — with  model  2213  Auxiliary 
Reader  and  Punch. 

5  PHILLIPSBURG  automatic  inserting 
and  mailing  machines,  two  2-Station 
mixlels,  three  4-Station  models,  and  one 
6-Station  model.  Cabinet  or  console 
mtalel  with  lawtage  meter  attachment 
and  other  features. 

2  VARITYPES,  model  660  and  610  with 
20  Type  Fonts.  lineamatic  and  vertical 
and  horizontal  spacing  and  forms  rule 
attachment.  Photo  Typositor:  also 
Multiliths,  model  2024,  which  has  20  x 
24  sheet  size  and  1250W,  11  x  17  and 
2550W :  also  model  1275,  and  Baum 
Folder  with  continuous  feeder,  size 
17V4  X  224/4".  Also  Pitney-Bowes  model 
4350  and  4250  Automatic  Postage  Mail- 
ling  Machine  with  Electric  Scale  for 
Postage  Parcel  Post,  and,  Tickometer 
also  model  3300  Inserter  with  Folder. 
Offset  Camera  with  Processor. 

IVill  accept  best  offer 
Phone  collect  (AC  313)  833-20.30 
MICHIGAN  SY.STEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 
4234  Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit,  Michigan — 48201 


BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newsp^)er  lxx>kkeeping.  Will 
handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
sales  and  classified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  also 
he  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now. 
Economist  Newspapers.  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago,  III.  60638.  (AC  312) 
586-8800. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1955  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  5.000  plates — 
$1,200.  Box  1766,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  (Quality. 

Call  or  scrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3.555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGB  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 


FOR  SALE— 10-U.  SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufactured  1948 
22%"  cutoff — 90°  stagger 
5  color  humps 
2  separate  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Use<l — Ex.  el  lent  Maintenance 

For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


FOR  SALE:  Very  attractively  pricedi 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  units — extra 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit:  one 
color  hump:  folders:  reels:  drives: 
motors.  Immerliately  available.  Con¬ 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications.  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0.300. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

Manufactured  1955 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23  A"  Cutoff — 90°  Stagger 
Rated  at  62,500  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
i'ension  Plate  Lockup  I 

Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969  | 

For  Sale  Exclusively :  ] 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUCTION  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
Superimposed  angle  bars- -Turning  Ba/ 
RTP — Geared  for  62,500  per  hour 
Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available — Approximately  12  Months 
May  be  inspected  on  edition 

For  Sale  Exclusively . 

INLAND  NEWSPAPiat  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  High  St)ee<i.  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Press.  6  units,  1 
color  cylinder.  Double  former,  double 
folder.  Cut-off:  2294".  Sub-structure 
height:  ll'-O".  Cline  reels  and  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  Two  100  HP  Cline- 
Westinghouse  motor  drives  and  con¬ 
trollers.  208-voIt,  3-phase,  60-cyele. 
Press  offered  complete  w/Cutler-Ham- 
mer  Conveyor,  dual  ink  pumps,  and 
ink  tank.  Offered  "as  is,  where  is" 
in  Riverside,  Calif,,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  in  late 
Spring,  '69.  Address  inquiries  to 
RichaM  McConnell,  Gen.  Srvs.  Mgr., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.  J. — 08540. 


S(X>TT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units:  2194  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available.  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-459U 


Web  Offset  Presses 

6  UNIT  VANGUARD,  Model  15 
with  jaw  type  folder,  2294"  cut-off, 
built  in  1965.  Factory  refurbished. 
4  UNIT  FAIRCHILD  O>lor  King  6 
years  old  with  heavy  duty  jaw  type 
folder,  2294"  cut  off. 

4  UNIT  36"  WEB,  ATF  Perfector, 
2294"  cut  off,  2  folders,  94  end  % 
fold,  2  web  sheeter,  2  pass  Offen 
Dryers,  Chill  rolls,  water  circulator, 
wa^-up  devices,  web  break  detector. 
2  UNIT  ATP,  60"  web.  ribbon  type 
folder,  Perfector,  side  lay  and  back¬ 
up  register,  infeed  roll  stand,  PIV 
controls,  2  Benoit  gas  dryers,  chill 
rolls. 

4  UNIT  HANTSCHO  with  ATF 
folder  (Includes  double  parallel), 
PIV  controls,  Offen  gas  oven,  chill 
rolls,  2294*  cut  off. 

UNIVERSAL  PRIN'nNG 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
LYNDHURST.  N.  J. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

Tubular  Stereotype  Equipment 
INVENTORY  CLEARANCE 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Boxes 
Plate  Finishing  Machines 
Chipping  Blocks 
Overstocked — Bargain  Prices 
Offered  Reconditioned  and  Guaranteed 
Call.  Write  or  Wire 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style — 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 2294"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4660 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
VIRKOTYPE  OR  EMBOSSOGRAPH 
Ralph  Louden 
0>lumbus  Stationery  Co. 

3107  W.  Broad  Street 
Oilumbus,  Ohio— 43204 
Phones:  276-1760;  279-0615 


USED  PHOTON  513,  forward  reading- 
Will  pay  considerably  less  for  backward 
reading.  Southtown  Economist,  5959  S. 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. — 6u6$8- 
(AC  312)  586-8800,  ext.  2. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLOR.MATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionpbite 
lockup — ^heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  autom.itic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lESTJOl  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIElus 


Academic 

accredited  School  of  Journalism  in 
tniilwest  has  two  faculty  oiienintcs  in 
Scplemlier  196!!;  instructor  for  alsive, 
30-40  years  of  age,  M.A.  minimum  plus 
5  years’  ex|>erience:  generalist  to  teach 
news  writing,  reimrting,  editing.  Write 
Box  2130  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROraSSOR 
Expanding  Liberal  Arts  Department 
wants  qualified  Journalism  teacher  with 
experience  in  Business-Advertising.  Ap¬ 
ply:  Chairman,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  101  Lord  Hall,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Haine-^4473, 


UNIVERSITY  DAILY  seeks  publisher 
with  news-businees-advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Ehcperience  helpful,  particularly 
with  campus  daily.  Must  have  at  least 
BA  degree.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  13,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op- 
I)ortunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  arcre<lite<l  department  of  Journalism 
ofTere<l  to  experienced  newspni)er  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  re<iuired.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resumi  to  Howard  R.  Long, 
Chairman,  Itepartment  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois  62901. 


Administrative 


IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  there  must  be  a 
top-flight,  high  quality  advertising  di¬ 
rector-administrator. 

One  that  has  no  personal  problems, 
and  would  lie  able  to  devote  his  full 
time  and  energy  to  building  the  full 
potential  of  a  fast-growing  6-<lny  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  S.  Excellent  salary 
plus  quarterly  lionus  on  performance. 
He  must  know  department  store  selling 
as  well  as  small  accounts;  he  should 
be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
hel|>  our  salesmen;  he  must  be  able 
to  plan  executive  sales  meetings;  he 
must  instill  confidence  in  his  staff ; 
'.e  will  be  exiiected  to  participate  in 
community  affairs;  he  must  be  a  leader. 
We  would  expect  this  man  to  have  a 
minimum  of  10  years’  experience.  Age 
is  no  barrier.  He  must  have  clear-cut 
references.  We  do  not  want  a  job- 
hopper  or  a  person  just  seeking  a  job. 
He  must  l)e  career-mindecl  and  willing 
to  grow  with  our  newspaper.  Please 
send  complete  resumi  -not  mimeo- 
graphe<l — along  with  any  other  pertin¬ 
ent  information  that  will  help  con¬ 
vince  us  that  you  are  thd  man.  We  will 
be  at  INAE  for  a  personal  interview  in 
Chicago  Jan.  '20,  so  don’t  delay.  An¬ 
swer  your  future  calling  to<layI  Box  78, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Analysis-Research 

ASSISTANT  TO: 

AD/PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Research  analyst.  Must  possess  interest 
and  ability  to  gather  and  interpret 
facts  creatively  about  newspaiier  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  College  de¬ 
gree  required.  Marketing  background 
preferred.  Northern  California’s  largest 
suburban  daily  newspai>er  located  20- 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Rapidly- 
growing  with  good  advancement  poten¬ 
tial.  Submit  resumA  with  salary  re¬ 
quirement  in  confidence  to:  G.  C. 
Cranor,  San  Mateo  'Times,  1080  S.  Bay- 
shore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo,  California 
94402. 


Circulation 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— 16.000  cir¬ 
culation.  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
aggressive  circulator  (or  No.  2  man) 
who  wants  a  future  rather  than  a  job. 
We  don’t  expect  to  keep  him  here  as 
our  group  of  newspapers  demands  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  Im  sales-minded  and 
have  a  good  background  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  motor  rout«,  mail  and  ABC 
activities.  Complete  resum4  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  8,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  | 

UNIQUE  CHALLENGE  for  an  inno¬ 
vator.  This  circulation  management 
spot  on  a  38,000  daily  rei|uires  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  has  the  flexibility 
and  capacity  to  understaml  an  unusual  | 
operation.  Must  be  self-starter  with 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  ideas  to  de-  | 
velop  new  subscribers.  Salary  oi)en. 
Send  resumd  and  references  to:  K.  R.  I 
Black,  Business  Mgr.,  Pawtucket  Times,  , 
P.O.  Box  307,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  02862. 


WANT  YOUR  OWN 
CIRCULATION  BUSINESS? 
Outstanding,  progressive  morning  and 
Sunday  daily  is  losing  Denier  by  with¬ 
drawal  to  devote  more  time  to  other 
interest.  Chart  Area  3.  ’This  move  has 
create<l  an  excellent  business  opiiortu- 
nity  for  an  experienced  circulator  who 
is  promotion-mindetl  and  capable  of 
further  developing  established  volume 
and  good  gross  income  in  territory 
40-mile8  from  city  of  |>ubliration.  Does 
rapidly  growing  area,  self-employment 
advantages,  and  a  top-notch  newspaiier 
product  to  sell  sound  interesting  to 
you?  Then  write  Box  66,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ASSISTANT  TO  CM— Start  $7028  i>er 
year  plus  bonuses.  Free  life  insurance; 
company-paid  retirement ;  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Car  furnished  for  business  and 
liersonal.  Position  reiiuires  exiierienceil 
man  who  can  assume  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  leading,  training  and  supervis¬ 
ing  large  adult  motor  route  home  de¬ 
livery  operation.  We  are  an  A.M.  daily 
and  .Sunday  with  new  plant  sche<lule<l 
for  ’69.  Write,  furnishing  complete 
details  personal  and  experience.  Elast 
Coast,  Mid-Atlantic.  Box  65,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREW  MANAGER 

Man  who  can  supervise  boy  soliciting 
crews. 

Right  man  could  earn  $15,000  to  $22,- 
000  per  year. 

Large  progressive  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaiier  with  wide  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

Will  consider  private  organization  that 
specializes  in  the  business  of  circula¬ 
tion  piomotion. 

BOX  77,  EDITDR  A  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  pro¬ 
motional  iileas  for  50  to  75,000  p.m. 
daily;  “take-charge"  energetic  indi¬ 
vidual  with  experience  and  ambition. 
Good  salary  plus  liberal  bonus.  Full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  45,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  who 
desires  self-employment.  Withdrawal  of 
dealer  of  twenty  years  service  to  devote 
more  time  to  other  interest  has  createcl 
an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive  pro- 
motion-minde<l  man  who  is  self  mo¬ 
tivated,  with  desire  for  business  of  his 
own.  Nice  volume,  good  gross  income, 
compact  area,  healthy  climate,  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  40-mile8  from  city  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27402. 


Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCES)  CM  or  salesman  ready 
for  advancement.  Handle  some  accounts 
— build  and  train  good  solid  depart¬ 
ment.  Ebccellent  18M  6-day  daily.  State 
College.  Outdoor  paradise.  Write: 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Enterprise-Record,  Chico, 
Calif.— 95926. 


NHH?DED  IMMEDIA’TELYI  Two  ex¬ 
perienced  classified  salesmen  for  the 
fastest-growing  daily  suburban  news- 
pai>er  in  the  county.  Fringe  benefits, 
salary  plus  tonus.  It  is  very  Important 
you  have  had  competitive  experience 
and  enjoy  selling  automotive,  real  estate 
and  miscellaneous.  Opportunity  for 
promotion  in  a  4-newspaper  group; 
above-average  salary.  ’These  two  men 
are  needed  for  an  expanding  classified 
staff  and  our  new  facilities  now  under 
construction.  Prefer  35  upwards.  Send 
resum4  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  General 
Mgr.,  ’The  News-Herald,  P.  O.  Box 
351,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


Classified  Advertising 

OUTSTANDING  OFFSET  7-DAY.  35,- 
000  circulation,  has  opening  for  classi- 
fie<l  manager.  Elxcellent  opi>urtunity  fur 
manager  now  on  smaller  pai)er  or  No. 
2  man  on  me<lium-size.  Great  living  and 
working  conditions.  Top  salary  plus 
incentive,  excellent  fringes.  Resume  to; 
Personnel,  Yakima  (VVash.).  Herald- 
Republic. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGE.R,  me¬ 
dium-sized  metropolitan  daily.  Highly 
competitive  area.  You  must  to  aggres¬ 
sive,  iiersevering,  and  bring  with  you 
fresh,  new  ideas  and  excellent  man¬ 
agerial  background.  Send  resume  to 
Business  Manager,  The  Herald-News, 
988  Main  Ave.,  Passaic.  N.  J. — 07055. 


SALESMAN— CLASSIE'IED 
The  M(Mle8to  Bee  has  immediate  open-  | 
ing  for  experienced  classified  advertis-  I 
ing  salesman.  Permanent,  full-time  po¬ 
sition  oilers  gixsl  salary,  excellent  o|)- 
portunity  ami  employe  tonefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  iierson  or  send  resume  to:  Me- 
Clatchy  Newspai)ers,  Personnel  Dept., 
21at  A  "Q”  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Calif. — 
95,816. 


DIR.  CLASSIE'IED  ADVERTISING 
We  are  seeking  an  energetic,  dynamic. 
l>eraonable  and  capable  executive  to 
head  well-stalTe*!  classifie<l  department 
currently  billing  over  3-milliun  lines, 
with  i>otentinl  unlimited. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
one  qualified  to  unilertake  a  responsible 
and  top  management  position  with  a 
progressive  (piality  newspa|>er  chain 
locnte<l  25-miles  Northwest  of  Chicago 
in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  suburban 
areas  in  the  country. 

Presently  publishing  tri-weekly  (Mon. 
We<l.  A  E’ri.)  plus  Sunday  Shopi>er. 
about  to  go  daily  (Mon.  through  E'ri.) 
’The  man  who  iwrforms  in  this  jwsi- 
tion  can  achieve  high  income  and  broad 
management  resimnsibility. 

Excellent  fringe  benefits  including 
profit-sharing. 

Please  submit  details  of  experience,  ac¬ 
complishments  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory,  which  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  to  Stuart  I’addock,  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
EAP  zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

DISPLAY  AND  NATIONAL 
MEN  WANTED 

Due  to  a  staff  expansion,  ’The  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  a  Copley  Newspaper,  has 
immediate  openings  for  experienceci 
salesmen.  Excellent  opportunity  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  newspaper  that  is  going 
places.  We  need  fast-moving  people  who 
can  move  with  us  in  this,  the  nation’s 
most  modern  daily  offsrt  newspaper 
plant  in  California’s  capitol  city.  Elx- 
cellent  salary  and  company  benefits. 
Mountains  and  seashore  recreational 
facilities  close  by.  Send  resum4  to  Clif¬ 
ford  Barnhart,  Advertising  Direetoc, 
THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION.  SO 
Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California 
95812. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
New  England  weekly,  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  netos  salesman  with  good  track 
record,  knowlerige  layouts,  handle  pro¬ 
motions.  Good  salary,  insurance,  vaca¬ 
tions,  fringe  benefits,  quick  advance¬ 
ment  to  assistant  ad  manager  if  qual- 
ifie<l.  Write  fully.  Our  people  know  of 
this  ad.  Box  2132,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  —  Chance 
to  work  into  publisher’s  assistant.  High¬ 
ly  competitive  area ;  staff  of  3.  Must 
realize  full  potential  from  medium-size 
business  area.  Beautiful  climate,  city. 
Central  Calif,  near  coast.  State  salary 
desired,  references  to  Box  21,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


I  Display  Advertising 

I  THE  E’ASTEST-GROWING  first  choice 
iiewsiHiper  (in  excess  of  20,000  circ.)  in 
Lake  County,  Ohio— serving  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  200,000 — is  seeking 
two  outstanding,  exiierienced,  harti 
working,  conservatively  dresserl  space 
salesmen  as  ailditions  to  our  ever  ex¬ 
panding  staff.  Advancement  is  assured 
for  outstanding  salesmen.  Above-average 
salary  plus  bonuses  and  fringe  tonefits 
such  ns  retirement,  life,  health,  acci¬ 
dent,  paid  vacations.  Prefer  men  35  and 
upwards  who  know  layout,  copy  and. 
moat  important,  how  to  sell  new  ac¬ 
counts.  We  are  in  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new,  modern  air-conditioned 
building.  Live  in  suburbia  and  enjoy  the 
tonefits  of  a  city.  Should  to  acqunintert 
with  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  Send  resum4  to  Alan  G. 
Nicholas,  General  Manager,  The  News- 
Herald.  P.O.  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
Ohio — 14094. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  opportunities 
with  an  excellent  offset  daily  new8pni>er 
in  Centre  and  Blair  counties  (Pa.)  for 
men  with  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications ;  top 
fringe  tonefits.  Elxcellent  schools  and 
university.  Replies  confidential.  Also 
circulation  and  erlitorial  positions  open. 
Write  fully  to:  (Tarence  El.  Hess,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  Pennsylvania  Mirror, 
Box  P-IO,  State  College,  Pa.  16801. 


ATTRACTIVE  SALARY.  tonus, 
fringes,  plus  strong  op|M>rtiinity  for 
advancement  for  proven  display  man. 
Layout  ability  imiiortant.  Middle  size 
morning  and  evening  daily.  Write  Box 
40,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Retirement  Creates  Oqtening  E'or 
EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN 

Progressive  7-day  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  experience*!  person.  Wonder¬ 
ful  area  for  family  man  to  join  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspai>er.  Good  salary,  incentive. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resum4 
to: 

Personnel  Manager 

ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
P.O.  Box  151,  Alexandria,  La.  71301 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Are  you 
the  No.  2  or  3  person  in  a  weekly  or 
small  daily  advertising  department  that 
is  ready  for  more  responsibility  and 
money?  We  seek  this  person  to  super¬ 
vise  our  classifie*!  and  display  depart¬ 
ments  at  a  good  basic  salary  with  a 
high  tonus  and  commission.  Profit- 
sharing,  Blue  Cross  and  many  other 
tonefits.  If  you  fit  this  picture,  write  in 
confidence  to  EVe<lerick  EV.  Hennick, 
Naugatuck  Daily  News,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.  06770. 

ADVERTISING 

DIREICTOR 

Rapidly-expanding  suburhan  weekly 
newspaiier  group  current  circulation 
near  170,000— has  oiiening  for  strongly- 
motivate*!  “take-charge”  man.  Excellent 
opiHirtunity  for  an  advertising  adminis¬ 
trator  experienced  in  all  pha.ses  of  de¬ 
partmental  management,  organization, 
suiiervision,  training  and  planning. 
Present  ilepartment  15  men.  Salary, 
tonus,  car.  Aren  5. 

Srnd  details  in  first  letter. 

Box  50.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  on  16.000  South¬ 
ern  daily  with  modem  computer-driven 
photo  comp  and  full  color  offset.  Excel¬ 
lent  company-paid  fringe  tonefits, 
above-average  salary  -E  tonus  arrange¬ 
ments.  Small  city  living  with  nation’s 
largest  women’s  college,  near-by  big 
city  conveniences.  Send  resum4  to  Tony 
D.  Manuel.  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
711,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  29730. 


AGGRESSIVE 

RETAIL  AND  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  15,000  offset  daily  in  prosperous, 
growing  Illinois  community.  Ebccellent 
working  conditions;  good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive  plan;  many  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Don’t  delay  I  Contact 
F>l.  Van  Laarhoven  today!  The  Ottawa 
Times,  Ottawa,  Illinois — 61350.  Ph: 
(815)  4.33-2000. 
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HKLP  WANTKI) 

IHuplar  4drerliiiinf( 

OUK  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  i» 
ni(»v!nK  up;  we  nee«i  a  top-notch  dis¬ 
play  solicitor.  Bonus  pay  and  stability 
are  outslandinjc  for  pai»er  our  size.  If 
you  are  the  |>ersnn  (dease  contact 
Lincoln  O’Brien.  Publisher,  KarminR- 
ton  (N.  Mex.>  Daily  Times. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGERS 
Newspaper  in  major  west  coast  mar¬ 
ket  needs  to  expand  its  staff  w*ith  key 
managerial  o|>eninRs  in  Retail,  Gen¬ 
eral  and  CIassihe<i  sales  departments. 
We  are  lookinR  for  exiterienced  man- 
aRers  who  can  show  us  evidence  of 
sales  prf>duction  in  competitive  situa¬ 
tions.  We  expect  manaRers  to  spend 
IHK/r  of  their  time  on  account  calls, 
want  manaRers  who  can  Ret  their 
salesmen  to  knock  on  doors.  Please  { 
provide  complete  backRround  and  job  : 
history,  with  special  emphasis  on  sales 
production  records.  Write  Box  82,  E<i- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  ANTED 

Display  /idrertising 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
wanted.  Unusual  opportunity  to  move 
up  to  one  of  the  big  dailies  in  New 
Jersey.  Salary  based  on  experience. 
Very  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  2094, 
I^litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  on  prize-  I 
winning  Southwestern  offset  newspa- 
Iier.  Should  know  community  promo-  ! 
tions.  layout,  use  of  photos  and  color,  j 
Salary  oi>en.  SentI  rtstime,  references,  j 
salary  expecte*!.  Df»n  Kramer,  Pub-  | 
Usher,  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  | 
—85222.  _ ; 

RETAIL  SALES.MAN  for  progressive  i 
3fi.0(!0  evening  and  Sunday.  Must  lie  ! 
seasonetl  (2  years  or  more):  firm 
knowledge  of  layout:  must  be  self-  , 
starter.  Go<sl  salary,  lionus.  retirement  i 
and  hospitalization  lienefits.  Opiatr-  | 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  | 
to;  J.  W.  “Bill”  Gunderson.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  La  Crosse  Tribune,  4th  j 
and  Cass.  La  Crosse.  Wise. — 54601. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


Order  Blank 


S  Name — 
1  Address. 


S  City. 


m  State - Zip  Code. 


I  By. 


g  Classification. 


i  Copy. 


s 

m 


g  □  Auign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  repilea  daily  3 

■  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  J 

1  Mail  to:  1 

I  lOITOI  «  rUHJSHIR  •  tsa  Third  AtrMM  •  New  Yarii.  New  Yerk  10022  | 

S  m 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


COPYREADER — Large  Eastern  morn¬ 
ing  daily  has  opening  on  its  universal 
desk,  which  edits  output  of  exclusive 
foreign  and  Washington  bureaus,  as 
well  as  local  copy.  Experience  is  not 
essential.  Give  full  details  education 
and  experience  as  well  as  three  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2090,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  POLICY  of  promoting  from  within 
has  left  us  needing  two  skilled  aggres¬ 
sive  general  assignment  reporters  to  re¬ 
place  those  who  have  moved  up.  We 
stress  creative,  imaginative  writing  by 
top  reporters  who  know  how  to  dig  and 
aren't  afraid  of  hard  work.  This  is  a 
bright,  hard-hitting  small  morning  daily 
in  Northern  N.  Y.,  in  a  beautiful  year- 
round  recreational  area.  Write:  Lee 
Lapensohn,  Eklitor,  Press-Republican, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  12901. 


EDITOR  for  complete  management  of 
1-man  weekly  tabloid  in  fast-growing 
section  of  New  Jersey.  Please  submit 
resume,  samples  and  salary  desired  to 
Box  2131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  wire  desk  on  me¬ 
dium-size,  progressive  daily.  Area  8. 
Outline  experience,  education,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Box  2125,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  . 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writing 
,  .  .  and  wish  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  greatness 
...  a  major  opening  is  available  for 
you  at  the: 

EUGEa^E  REGISTER-GUARD 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

a  growing  53,000-circulation  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  winner  of  the 
University  of  Missouri's  award  for  ex¬ 
cellence. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  is 
required  for  this  position.  You  would 
work  in  association  with  other  highly 
trained  and  qualified  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel.  Salary  of  S140  to  $215  weekly 
based  on  experience,  plus  liberal  vaca¬ 
tion,  retirement,  health  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  programs  under  a  Guild  Contract. 

Ehigene,  second  largest  city  in  Oregon 
and  home  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
is  a  recognized  center  for  business, 
agriculture,  wood  products  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  In  Eugene,  you  would  have  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  temperate- 
climate  State  of  Oregon.  You,  who  are 
qualified,  are  invited  to  make  written 
applicatioiT  to  the: 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.O.  Box  1232 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


AD  AGENCY  NEEDS  GOOD 
NEWSMAN 

Ebccellent  opportunity  for  young  re¬ 
porter  to  join  a  fast-growing  adver¬ 
tising  agency  staff.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  writing  of  internal  and  external 
house  organs,  publicity  relecues  and 
public  relations  materials.  Chance  to 
become  key  man  in  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  which  will  be  establishesd  by 
agency  in  near  future.  Writ*  fully,  in¬ 
cluding  starting  salary  required.  Ail  re¬ 
plies  will  be  treated  in  confidence. 

Lee  EMmiston,  Vice-Preeident 
KELLEJR-CREISCENT  CO., 

P.O.  Box  25,  Evansville.  Ind.  47706 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  three  top-notch  copy  editors 
for  our  morning-evening  operation  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  do  tight 
and  bright  editing  job  and  turn  out 
better-than-average  headlines.  Bright 
future  for  thoae  who  meet  our  exacting 
standards.  Competitive  salary  schedule 
and  all  fringes.  Send  resume  and  ex¬ 
isted  salary  to  Box  22,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  8£  PUB 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  mod¬ 
ern  medium-size  daily.  Area  3.  Tell  ail 
first  letter.  Box  2118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  REPO’RTER,  double  on  small 
news  beat.  Five-day  morning  tabloid. 
Write  publisher  for  full  details.  North¬ 
ern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  Worland, 
Wyo.— 82401. 


EDITOR  for  weekly,  southern  New 
England,  able  to  produce  lively,  read¬ 
able  publication.  Salary  $10,000  and 
fringes.  Must  be  strong  on  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  local  coverage.  Printed  by  offset. 
Box  26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Ei&P  zones  6,  7  ami  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Medium-size  daily  in  sunny  Southwest 
wants  experience  man  30-46  bracket 
to  take  over  news  operation,  give  it 
drive  and  direction.  We  offer; 

1.  Challenging  job  with  excellent 
future.  Good  pay.  E^Jll  respon¬ 
sibility. 

2.  All  advantages  of  small  city  liv¬ 
ing.  Good  schools.  Reasonable 
living  costs. 

3.  Lakes,  water  sports,  fishing, 
hunting,  year-round  golf,  cul¬ 
tural  activities,  several  colleges 
nearby. 

4.  Easy  access  to  big  cities  on  su- 
I)erhighways.  Growing  metro 
area. 

Our  newspaper  is  important  to  our  area. 
If  you  would  like  to  be  important  to  our 
newspaper,  write  Box  1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  giving  education,  experience, 
salary  required. 


WE'RE  SHOPPING  EARLY  for  a  re- 
porter  to  go  to  work  in  April  on  a 
15,000  circulation  afternoon  daily  on 
the  Oregon  Coast.  Want  i>ersonabIs 
man,  able  to  write  crisp,  interesting 
news  stories  and  handle  120  camera. 
Reporter  we  hire  will  replace  20-year- 
man  retiring  from  key  beat.  Send  clips 
and  background  to  Editor,  The  World, 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg. — 97420. 


EDI'TOR — Regional  business  monthly  in 
appliance-tv  field.  Starting  salary  $9.- 
000  or  slightly  better.  Oiienings  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fices  immediately;  and  Chicago  in  a 
few  months.  Please  reply  to  A.  W. 
Bernsohn,  Dealer  Scope  Magazine,  115 
Second  Ave.,  Waltham,  Mass. — 02154. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pa.  &- 
cellent  opportunity  for  recent  J-grad 
or  returning  veteran.  Send  full  details, 
references,  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metro  morning  daily  has  immetllats 
opening  for  qualified  copyreader.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  will  consider 
J-grad.  Telegraph  and  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  an  asset.  Superior  salary  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Write  Box  24,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS,  6-dsy 
daily,  city  of  110,000,  needs  reporters 
for  city  hall,  general  assignment,  po¬ 
lice  beats.  Write;  Ted  Yudain,  Editor. 
Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn.— 
06904. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 

Key  news  manaKcnient  position  for 
a  Buburban  newspaper  group  that 
this  year  won  first  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  both  the  nation  and  the 
state.  Direct  S-man  copy  desk  and 
play  major  role  in  guiding  and  de¬ 
veloping  reporters. 

Must  be  astute  journalist  who  is  an 
etticient  leader,  adept  at  copy 
eiliting,  and  dedicated  to  producing 
excellent  newspapers. 

A  top-paying  job  with  excellent 
growth  potential  for  rapidly-growing 
organization  in  dynamic  suburban 
market. 

BOX  18,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Enterprising  young  reporter  wanted  to 
develop  a  new  coverage  area  for  an 
aggressive  and  fast-growing  Central 
Horida  p.m,  daily.  You'll  be  meeting 
and  dealing  with  people  who  have  never 
had  first  class  news  coverage,  there¬ 
fore  you  must  be  a  selfstarter  who  likes 
a  challenge  and  is  willing  to  accept 
responsibility.  We're  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  chain  which  provides  excellent 
salaries,  top  fringe  Iwnefits  and  plenty 
of  room  to  advance.  If  interested  reply 
with  full  resume  to  Otis  Wragg,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Ledger,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  338U2. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Young,  hard-working,  ambitious  re¬ 
porter  needed  by  rapidly-expanding, 
prestige  N.  J.  daily  (circ.  64,000)  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Assign¬ 
ments  would  include  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  investigative  reporting,  features. 
Night  beat.  Top  pay — best  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  have  car.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Newspaper  has  outstanding 
reputation  for  public  service.  Could  l>e 
big  step  for  right  man  or  woman.  Box 
20,  Editor  A  iSiblisher, 


NEWSMEN,  fully  experienced.  New 
Englanders  preferred.  5-day,  37^/^  hour 
week,  t>ays  reporters  {174  and  deskmen 
1176.  Good  fringes.  Apply:  Managing 
Editor,  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.— 02862. 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  in  a  job 
that  will  challenge  all  your  talents: 
writing,  editing,  taking  pictures  and 
laying  out  daily  pages.  Lively  30,000- 
plus  daily  in  a  brand-new  city  needs 
a  young  man  or  woman  with  feature 
writing  ability  and  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  cover  four  mountainous  counties 
with  the  help  of  bureaus,  correspond¬ 
ents.  Write  Box  15,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  the  emphasis 
on  writing  ability :  .3-man  staff  cover¬ 
ing  all  sports ;  An  ideal  spot  for  a 
career  sportsman.  This  newspaper  is 
small  enough  to  provide  interesting 
variety  and  large  enough  to  reward 
top  work  and  offer  advancement.  P.M. 
56,000  daily  in  the  East.  Write  Box 
80,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  'ROUND  NHWSMAN.  e\i>erienceil. 
aggressive,  for  growing  daily  news- 
pai>er  in  pleasant  resort  area.  Zone  6. 
Box  74.  &litor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
If  you  have  the  talent  to  rei)ort  and 
write  nl>out  government  in  all  its 
phases,  or  if  you  can  pnsluce  features 
about  iteople  in  all  their  activities,  we 
have  the  opimrtunities  for  you  on  the 
night  staff  of  the  lending  daily  in 
Central  New  Jersey.  Box  79.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WE.STERN  OHIO  lOM  7-<iay  evening 
has  oiiening  for  experienced  news  e<l- 
itor-wire  e<litor  who  wishes  to  step  up 
to  managing  editor's  slot,  take  charge 
of  6-mnn  e<litorial  department.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits,  with  growing 
national  group.  Excellent  opiiortunity 
for  iwrson  with  strong  background  and 
fundamentals  in  newsrixtm  otieration, 
ability  to  direct,  lead,  teach,  train,  be 
responsible  for  improving  editorial  prod¬ 
uct.  Imme<liate  opening.  Write  Box 
SO,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  on  experience. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential  for  advancement 
by  progressive  6-day  daily  in  attractive 
Zone  3  university  community.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  offset.  Aggressive  news  ixilicy. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ex|>erience. 
Fringe  lienefits.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  32,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  a  sharp  guy  or  gal  to 
handle  Hanover,  N.  H.— Dartmouth 
College  l>eat.  Exi>erience  or  J-grad  pre¬ 
ferred.  Pull  lienefits,  40-hour  week. 
Send  resume  to  Stephen  Taylor,  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor,  Valley  News,  West  I.eb- 
anon,  N.  H.— 03784. 


COPY  EDITORS  -  Must  lie  exjierienced 
with  ability  to  lay  out  attractive  |>ages; 
must  be  able  to  move  copy  quickly  and 
accurately.  Not  intere8te<I  in  para¬ 
graph  markers,  clock  watchers  and 
malcontents.  Ooie  of  nation's  fastest 
growing  newspaiiers  in  iieninsular 
Florida  .  .  .  paiier  that's  going  places 
fast  with  excellent  o|>portunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  liberal  fringe  lienefits, 
including  iiension  plan  and  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan.  Box  70,  Erlitor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  some  exiierience.  or  recent  J-grad- 
uate,  for  19,000  daily  in  Zone  6.  .Salary 
ojien.  Let's  talk.  Box  62,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in  Chart 
Aren  3.  Emphasis  on  local  coverage 
makes  city  editor  a  top  man  in  our 
oiieration.  Opportunity  to  move  up  to 
managing  eilitor  within  six  months  to 
right  man.  Salary,  fringes,  working 
conditions,  living  conditions- — all  giHsj. 
Box  60,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  journeyman  cap¬ 
ability  for  Southern  California  metro 
area  n.m.  daily  of  strong  circulation. 
Ideal  climate,  beach-to-mountain  recre¬ 
ation.  excellent  schools  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  college.  Policy  is  ag¬ 
gressive  and  progressive.  Resume  in- 
ciuding  tiersonal  data  and  references 
to  Box  7.6.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


BLUE-RIBBON  WRITER 
Our  growing,  hard-hitting  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  has  an  oiiening  for 
a  top  •  professional  with  the  ability  to 
gather  and  write  the  significant  story 
of  metropolitan  interest.  Above-average 
salary  for  this  position  requiring  above- 
average  talents.  Write  and  tell  us  aliout 
yourself,  your  interests,  previous  as¬ 
signments,  and  views  <in  presenting  the 
week's  top  story.  Robert  G.  Hoig.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Sun  Newspaiiers,  4808  S. 
26th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  68107. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
small  city  bureau  with  large  statewide 
daily  in  Northern  New  England  resort 
country.  Seek  aggressive  maie-femaie, 
J-grad  or  some  experience,  for  im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Send  resumi  to  Box 
33.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  Morgan  Coun¬ 
ty  Herald,  county-seat  weekly  at  Mc- 
Connelsvill,  Ohio,  with  over  4,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  plant  and  equipment  in- 
dulling  job  printing  department.  Fine 
community.  Gooil  opiiortunity.  Previous 
management  exiierience  not  necessary 
if  you  have  the  qualifications.  Write 
or  call  Harry  Case,  Kenton  Times,  Ken¬ 
ton,  Ohio  43326. 


REPORTER  —  bTJTURE  EDITOR  — 
for  upstate  N.  ,Y.  weekly  chain.  Must 
lie  able  to  assunfie  full  responsibility  for 
news  program.  Box  44,  Editor  A  Puli- 
iisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  offset  daily 
about  to  move  into  new  plant  in  West¬ 
ern  Washington.  Neetl  ex|ierienced 
newsman  with  college  degree  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  7-member  staff  and  three  I 
outlying  news  bureaus.  Contact  Neil 
Thomas.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.  I  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Ph:  (AC  206)  462-231." 

days:  or  462-2401  evenings. 


READY  TO  GOT  Prize-winning  70,000 
daily  and  Sunday  on  metropolitan 
I  fringe,  wants  an  idea-action  deskman 
with  ambition,  drive,  a  flair  for  words,  i 
and  magazine  make-up.  T^  team, 
benefits,  challenge,  opportunity,  tlO,- 
000.  Area  6.  Box  28,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  Usher, 

for  January  11,  1969 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  HELP  CREATE  A  NEW 
KIND  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

If  you  think  you  are,  then  come  to  where  the  action 
is.  Paddock  Publications  is  launching  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  and  exciting  expansion  program  in  the  97-year 
history  of  our  16  award-winning  tri-weekly  newspapers 
— a  new  kind  of  daily  news  medium  keyed  to  the  special 
needs  and  Interests  of  an  alert  young  readership  In 
metropolitan  Chicago’s  fastest-growing  suburban  area. 

This  development  has  opened  up  new  staff  positions 
for  young  Journalists  seeking  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  want  newsmen  who  can  help  us  improve 
an  already  outstanding  product.  Current  opportunities 
include: 

— Copy  Editors  who  can  do  more  than  Just  edit  copy, 
although  they  must  do  that  well.  They  also  must  have 
an  eye  for  makeup  and  photos,  be  able  to  grasp  new 
situations  and  demands,  and  want  to  work  closely 
with  editors,  reporters,  and  production  personnel. 

— Reporters  who  like  competition,  can  handle  a  full 
range  of  news  from  municipal  government  through 
disasters,  develop  features,  and  write  in-depth  copy  or 
learn  to  do  so. 

Ixtrrestfdf  Then  write  or  'flione: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Managing  Editor 


PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 


Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 
(AC  312)  233-152(1 


REPORTER  with  a  competitive  edge, 
who  wants  the  free<lom  to  develop  in¬ 
dividual  style  of  writing.  16  M  daily 
in  growing  college  town.  Top  fringe 
lienefits.  Jim  Treloar,  liditor,  YPSl- 
LANTI  PRRS.S,  Box  280,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan  48197. 

.SPORT.S  EDITOR,  daily  of  6.600  circ., 
city  of  7.500.  Offset.  Camera  helpful. 
Box  58.  jklitor  A  Publisher. 

NEW.S  EDITOR  needed  for  largest 
semi-weekly  newspajier  in  South  Dakota. 
Salary  bas^  on  experience  and  ability. 
You  will  head  a  news  staff  of  four. 
University  town  of  14.500.  Excellentt 
school  facilities  and  fine  community  in 
which  to  raise  your  family.  Prefer  man 
with  military  obligation  comideted. 
More  than  usual  lienefits.  Write,  or  call 
collect  if  within  500-miles,  to  Tom 
Reynolds.  Brookings  Register.  Brook¬ 
ings,  S. I).— 57006.  (606)  692-6271  days, 
or  (605)  692-2733,  evenings. 

We're  Looking  .  .  . 

for  bright,  ambitious  newsmen  and 
newswomen  to  join  the  expanding  staff 
of  New  York  State's  lively,  growing 
capital  city  afternoon  daily. 
REPORTERS  for  general  and  suburban 
lieats.  Send  comidete  resum#  to  leigh- 
ton  O'Brien,  City  Erlitor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  12201. 

DESKMEN.  particularly  those  adept  at 
layout  ami,  or  rewrite.  Send  your  resume 
to  Robert  K.  Illingworth,  Executive 
News  Editor. 

SPOR'TS  WRITER  to  cover  scholastic 
sports,  including  features  and  eventual¬ 
ly  a  column.  Write  Ral|ih  Martin,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  S|sirts  Eilitor. 

WOMEN'S  STAFF  REPORTER  to 
write  sharp,  lively  stories  in  the  wom¬ 
en's  and  family  fields.  Send  your 
resum#  to  Katherine  Harrington,  Wom¬ 
en's  Eilitor. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  to 
join  a  top-notch  and  growing  staff 
which,  within  18  months,  will  lie  work¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  finest  new  plants  now 
under  construction.  All  fringe  lienefits. 
If  you're  nut  to  make  your  mark  in 
newspaiier  journalism.  The  Knicker- 
Isicker  News  offers  the  challenge. 


EVER  TRY  TO  FIND  OUT  why  they 
riot,  or  who  threw  the  overalls  in  Mrs. 
Murphy's  model  cities  application  that 
was  denied,  or  what  makes  something 
tick  in  a  city  26-mile8  away  and  falter 
badly  in  your  city?  You'll  have  such 
assignments  if  you  join  staff  of  after¬ 
noon  daily  that  pays  tops  and  has  best 
fringe  lienefits  of  area.  Write  Richard 
C.  Handler,  City  Eilitor,  Waterbury 
American.  389  Meadow  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  0672(1. 

SMALL  NEVADA  OFF’SCT  DAILY,  af¬ 
filiated  with  large  group,  needs  an  eili- 
tor.  Position  requires  several  years  well- 
roundeil  exiierience.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  exiierience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  lienefits.  Box  55,  Editor 
A  Pulilisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR -.Small,  offset  after- 
ruMin  daily—  circulation  7,000 — town 
7,200.  F’mitlNill  team  league  co-champs, 
winning  basketball  team.  FonI  Cullis, 
Bryan  Times.  Bryan,  Ohio — 43506.  (419) 
6:16-1111. 

DESKMAN  for  county-seat,  college 
community  daily,  to  handle  local  copy, 
page  layouts;  real  opiiortunity;  salary 
in  88,000  area.  Xenia  Daily  Gazette. 
Xenia,  Ohio  -4.5385. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  to  fill  S|K>t 
of  retiring  reporter  on  nightaide  shift 
of  Connecticut  daily.  Top  pay.  lienefits 
of  region,  in  no-nonsense  job  covering 
all  levels  of  siiorts.  Write  W.  P. 
O'Donnell,  SiKirts  Director,  Waterbury 
Republican  and  American,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury.  Conn.  06720. 

DESKMAN  to  handle  wire  and  some 
page  layout  on  18,000  circulation  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  growing  42,000  impulation 
midwest  city.  Send  resum#  to  Eiwin 
G.  Greening.  The  News-Dispatch.  Mich¬ 
igan  City.  Ind. —  46360. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  offset  weekly.  Must  lie  ex- 
lierienceil  newsman,  capable  and  ag¬ 
gressive  :  photograiihy  helpful.  College 
grad  preferred.  Permanent  spot.  Write 
all  first  letter  to  E.  N.  Marten.  I-a- 
Grange  Pub.  Co.,  LaGrange,  Ind. — 
46761. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  Central  N.  J.  Gan- 
nett  Newspai>er  needs  two  Reneral  as- 
sigrnment  reiK>rter8.  If  words  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  if  you  can  dig  for 
unspoken  answers,  if  you're  willini;  to 
hustle,  you  can  All  the  bill.  You'll  fret 
Kood  pay.  excellent  frinires;  and  you’ll 
share  in  the  thrill  of  a  million 

expansion  prog^ram  that  soon  will  make 
us  the  larirest  evenins:  offset  daily  in 
the  country.  Sound  challenging?  Write 
James  Geehan,  E<litor,  The  Courier- 
News,  Plainheld,  N.  J.— 07061. 


YOUNG  RKPORTER  to  join  live,  flex¬ 
ible  staff.  General  assignment.  Circula¬ 
tion  26,500.  Write  R.  H.  Spiegel,  Ed¬ 
itor,  Globe-Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
—50401. 


YOUNG  PERSON  to  w'ork  in  news 
bureau  of  1200  student  independent 
secondary  schools.  New'sw’riting  l>ack- 
ground  and  ability  to  take  and  process 
own  photos  re<|uired.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Charles  Ogren, 
Dir.  of  Public  Information,  Northfield 
and  Mount  Hermon  Schools,  E^t 
Northfield,  Mass. — 01360. 


NEEDED :  Two  all-round  reporters  for 
fast-growing  Eastern  offset  weekly 
group.  Chance  to  work  all  phases  of 
new'8|>apering.  Rapid  advancement, 
booming  area,  gwKl  benefits.  Salary: 
S110-$135  weekly,  depending  upon  back¬ 
ground.  Ability  —  not  exj»erience  — 
stressed.  Send  resume  to  Box  84,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR— Good 
advancement  possibilities  exist  for  the 
l>erson  select^  for  this  copy  reading 
job  on  a  .35,000  p.m.  daily.  Assignment 
is  handling  wire  copy;  room  to  l»e 
creative  and  show  t>otential.  Ideal  col¬ 
lege  community  with  varie<l  cultural 
and  recreational  opimrtunilies.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  all  cfHnpany  benefits. 
Apply  to:  Kenneth  Baldwin.  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
Reconl,  P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.— 27420. 


EDITOR  —  Baltimore  public  relations 
firm  neetls  w'riter/e<litor  for  several  as¬ 
sociation  magazines  and  industrial 
house  organs.  Must  have  newspaper 
background  or  e<liting/public  relations 
experience  w’ith  non-profit  associations 
for  industrial  organizations.  This  is  a 
growth  position  for  right  man.  ^nd 
resume  only  to  Ray  Thomi«on,  Ray 
Thom(>son  &  Associates,  330  N.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore.  Md. — 21201. 


REPORTER  —  We  need  your  experi¬ 
ence  to  season  a  young,  ambitious  staff. 
You  will  lie  handling  top  stories  from 
the  start  and  w’ill  l>e  turned  loose  on 
blockbusters  and  series.  Send  us  some 
phot<xN>pie8  of  your  beet  stories.  We'll 
offer  you  a  chance  to  do  them  more 
often.  Attractive  salary  and  t>enefits 
in  a  suburban  rural  community  on  the 
fringe  of  the  metropolitan  East.  Write 
Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Highly  regarded 
17.000  a.m.  dally  neetls  a  sharp  sports 
writer  to  work  in  field  and  at  sports 
desk  ;  camera  and  desk  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  We’re  70-miles  from  Baltimore 
and  Washington  in  a  hotlied  of  high 
school  spfirts.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Pcrstmnel  Director,  The  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  Hagerstown.  Md. — 21740. 


CONNECTICUT  ABC  WEEKLY,  win¬ 
ner  of  national  general  excellence 
awanis,  has  number  two  editorial  spot 
open.  Position  requires  investigative 
ability  necessary  for  comprehensive 
treament  of  important  town  issues  such 
as  zoning,  assessments,  right-of-way 
condemnations,  etc.  Liberal  salary. 
Write  The  Trumbull  Times,  Trumbull, 
Connecticut  06611. 


Free-Lance 


WANTED:  Free-Lance  correspondents, 
U.S.,  to  file  semi-monthly  reports  on 
new  proflucts  and  processes.  Write  Box 
64,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


MUcManeous 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  P.N.P.A. 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 


LARGE  NEWSPAPER  Web  Offset 
Plant  has  expandevl  their  facilities  and 
are  seeking  know'le<lgeab!e  t>er8onnel  in 
the  following  categories: 

1.  Prr>duction  Manager  with  com¬ 
plete  knowle<lge  of  pressroom. 
com|K>sition  and  prep  depart¬ 
ments  — 

2.  Experienced  Pressmen  who  can 
oi»erate  and  run  the  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  pres.ses  — 

3.  Strippers — 

4.  TTS  Operators — 

5.  IBM  computer  systems  analyist 
and  salesman. 

We  offer  the  finest  lienefits,  medical 
plan  plus  vacations.  W^iges  open.  Please 
send  resume  to  Pensonnel  Director, 
Thai  Press,  Inc.,  2100  Hempstead  Ave., 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  New  York  11563. 


Operatifrs-\§arhimst8  \ 

MACHINIST,  PLEASE!  | 

We  need  a  top-fliicht  machinist  who  j 
demands  good  pay  liecause  he  deserves 
it.  Good  place  to  work,  every  fringe 
benefit  including  profit-sharing  and  a  I 
company  that  treats  people  right.  Phone 
collect  or  write:  Don  Zeitler,  Kenosha  i 
News.  Kenosha,  Wise. — 53140.  Phone  ‘ 
414-6.57-5121.  I 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 
88R79  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily ;  union  shop ;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 


OPERATOR-{X)MPOSITOR;  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up: 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Servires, 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertyi>e8, 
Ludlow  and  Eliwl,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News.  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 


Photographers 

PH0T(K:RAPHER  wanting  creative 
free<lom.  University  news  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Degree  not  required.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  a  month’s  vacation,  opiiortunity 
to  take  courses  while  earning  full  sal¬ 
ary.  Resume  and  salary  re<iuirements 
to  Don  F.  Stout,  Ohio  University, 
Athens.  Ohio — 45701. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  .STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  exi>erience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to; 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96503. 


STEIRBOTYPERS  —  Experienced  jour¬ 
neymen  stereotypers  for  union  shop. 
Excellent  scale  and  fringes.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resum4  to:  Alan  Wilson,  Employee 
Relations  Department,  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  (Company,  625  W. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

PRESSMAN-.STEREOTYPER- 
JOURNEYMAN 
3-Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  less 
than  two  years  old.  Excellent  benefits. 
37)^  hour  week.  Recreation  and  ed¬ 
ucational  center.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams,  Southern  Illinoisan.  Carbon- 
dale.  III.— 62901.  (AC  618)  .549-5391. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowledge.  9,600  daily  in  (Cen¬ 
tral  California.  ITnion  shop.  Letter¬ 
press-Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Watsonville.  Calif.— 95076. 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  special  emphasis  on  camera 
and  stripping,  for  post  as  assistant 
foreman,  newspai>er  and  commercial 
printing.  Area  2.  Box  1940,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PREJSSMAN — Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week ; 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Lm  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman. 
The  News-Gaxette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED 
San  Francisco  Suburban  Newspaper 
Six-unit  Hoe  super  production  reel-fed 
press.  Operating  under  union  contract. 
Contact  Mr.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times, 
1080  S.  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.— 94402. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRE3SSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
stereotyper.  37 hour  week  :  top  wages: 
non-union:  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

(JOLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTEJR  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  36,500  to  38,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  &>IIege;  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  64806. 


COMBINATION  JOURNEYMAN 
ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
(Night  Shift) 

Experienced  on  Goss  3-unit  Letter- 
press.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Daily  newspai^er.  Zone  3.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  past  employers,  etc. 
Write  Box  2078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  comixning 
room  foreman  for  17.000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  iPa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — l'i201. 


FIXIORMAN  OR  PUNCHER  for  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain 
city.  Box  2129,  Ekiitor  &  Publishser. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful:  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Tyi>e,  Inc. 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  experienced 
in  both  hot-  and  cold-type  oi>erations 
for  20,000  circulation  daily  in  South¬ 
eastern  university  town.  Give  complete 
background  information  on  education 
and  experience.  Excellent  insurance 
program  and  retirement  benefits,  and 
opportunity  to  grow  for  right  man.  Box 
2087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOP  SUHERINTENDENT  for  8.500 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Presently  hot- 
metal:  converting  to  offset  within  a 
year :  so  need  man  experienced  in  olTset 
production  to  help  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  or- 
ganize  efficient  composing  room,  plan 
new  methods  for  15,000  Zone  5  hot- 
type  daily.  ITU.  Offer  excellent  salary, 
all  t>enefitB  in  proapermia  city.  Inter¬ 
view  essential.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
2008,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  need¬ 
ed  immediately  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  oi>eration  in  Zone  S.  Excellent 
opiiortunity  for  right  man.  Gold-tyi>e 
ad  room  and  computerized  TTS.  Help 
plan  composing  room  for  new  building 
now  under  construction.  Good  salary: 
major  medical;  pension  plan,  etc.  Sub¬ 
mit  letter  and  complete  resume  to  Box 
2032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


COMPUTER  OPPOR'TUNITIES 
Rapid  growth  company  wants  experi¬ 
enced  men  to  train  customers  in  the 
application  of  computerized  typesetting 
systems.  A  knowleilge  of  computer  dis¬ 
play  mark-up,  photo  comp  and  hot- 
metal  essential.  Travel-challcnge-op- 
portunity.  Apply:  ComiKisition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Incorporate,  325  Central  Ave., 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.— 10606.  Ph.  (914) 
761-7800. 


Public  Relations 


MAJOR  CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  CO. 
needs  man  24-30  with  wide  newspaper 
experience  tor  public  relations  stuff. 
Varied  responsibilities  including  prepar¬ 
ation  of  material  for  release,  press  con¬ 
tacts  and  some  travel.  Must  be  ready  to 
charge  with  aggressive  staff.  Interest¬ 
ing,  competitive  business.  Liberal  arts 
or  journalism  degree  preferred  with 
ability  to  write  quality  material  most 
important.  Fine  opportunity  to  move 
with  Number  One  company  in  its  field. 
Please  send  resumes,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  23,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  equal  opportunity  ecnployer. 


MOST  OF  OUR  BE5ST  PEOPLE  come 
from  West  of  the  Hudson.  Somewhere 
"out  there"  is  a  bright,  financial  writer 
who  wants  to  work  in  PR  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  midtown  N.  Y.  PR  and  ad 
agency.  Assignment:  financial  news 
section  in  one  of  the  10  largest  PR 
deiHirtments  in  advertising  agency 
field.  Indicate  salary  needs.  Write  F. 
Bradley  Lynch.  Rumrill-Hoyt,  Inc.,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
10017. 


LARGE  PR  ETRM  needs  bright,  young 
reiKirter  who  wants  to  broaden  his 
opportunities.  Prefer  goo<l  writer  be¬ 
tween  25-30.  Good  starting  salary, 
bonus  and  profit-sharing.  Send  brief 
summary  of  education  and  job  ex¬ 
perience  to  Mr.  Seabolt. 

THE  SELZ  ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60601. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  liberal  arts 
college  in  New  England  seeks  director 
for  news  bureau.  Outstanding  opportu¬ 
nity  for  newspaper  man  who  wants  to 
get  into  college  work.  Duties  include 
writing  rejpilar  releases  and  features: 
writing,  e<liting  and  laying  out  monthly 
alumn  tabloid;  handling  relations  with 
news  media.  College  degree  required. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  34,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Industrial/Technical  PR  Writers/ 
Account  Executives  Wanted 
We  need  several  good  writers  who  have 
several  years  ex|>erience  with  an  in¬ 
dustrial  PR  agency  or  on  the  e<litorial 
staff  of  a  trade  magazine.  They  should 
be  broadly  familiar  with  industrial 
processes  and  be  alile  to  handle  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  es|iecially  in  the  chemicals, 
electrical  and  metalworking  fiehls. 
Ability  to  work  with  engineers  in  de¬ 
veloping  technical  articles  and  caw 
histories  is  imimrtant.  If  you  have,  in 
addition,  experience  in  planning  and 
implementing  complete  programs  for 
industrial  accounts  this  is  an  exrti>- 
tional  opportunity  for  you.  We  are  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  PR  organiza¬ 
tions.  Wo  have  a  steady  growth  record 
and  an  impressive  list  of  clients.  We 
are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and 
offer  extremely  liberal  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  bonus,  profit-sharing  and  non-con¬ 
tributory  pension  plan.  The  positions 
we  have  open  are  in  our  headquarters 
office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Send  your 
resume,  in  complete  confidence,  to: 

Box  25.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 

Personnel  Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 

ADAPTABLE?  SELF-STARTER? 
0|>eninK  for  alert,  creative  youtiK  man 
with  two  or  three  years'  of  daily  news- 
pai>er  experience.  You  must  have  an 
interest  in  sports  and  be  willing  to 
start  on  bottom  of  five-man  p.r.  staff 
of  a  national  membership  organization. 
Great  variety  of  work,  some  extended 
travel  seasonally,  chance  to  advance. 
Write  Public  Relations,  Box  64H6,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin  53211. 

ASSISTANT  PR  DIRECTOR 
Prestige  non-profit  organization,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Writer,  leg  man.  with  8 
to  10  years’  in  PR/Journalism;  his¬ 
torical/cultural  interests  helpful.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  62.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


50<re  COMMISSION.  Sell  our  weekly 
column  as  a  sideline.  Now  running  in 
16  papers — 10,000  to  250,000  circulation. 
Twenty  pa|)ers  at  $5  will  give  you  or 
your  heirs  $2,600  annually.  Firm  con¬ 
tract.  For  samples,  details,  tear  sheets, 
going  rates,  write  to  Box  35,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

YOUNG  EDITOR,  36,  must  have  release 
from  pressures  for  personal  health. 
Seeks  |)Ost  with  academic  enviornment 
in  Areas  3  or  4.  preferably  in  small 
college  community  or  with  PR  office  of 
small  college.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Would  prefer  all  communica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Ihiblisher. 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER  WEEKLY,  DAILY.  Ex¬ 
perienced  offset,  letterpress.  33  years’ 
lurressful  ownership.  Strong  business 
manager,  editorial  writer,  administra¬ 
te-.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  16.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON.” 
Correspondent/ advertising  rep.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  researcher,  government 
liaison,  space/time  sales — newspaper, 
trade  magazine,  radio,  TV.  Office  in 
D.  C.  area.  Jerry  Gordon,  1401  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. — 22209, 

QUALIFIED  PRODUCER,  now  work¬ 
ing  Northeast,  available  for  Southern 
resimnsibility  in  management  as  metro 
general  ad  manager,  or  medium-size  ad 
director.  Age  50;  married;  excellent 
references.  Reply  Box  54,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPPVR  EXECUTIVE  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  reconI  in  advertising  sales, 
organization,  production,  and  all  other 
phases  prefers  affiliation  with  progres¬ 
sive  daily  in  Chart  Areas  3,  .5.  6,  7. 
Chas.  J.  Berg.  P.O.  Box  1062,  Long¬ 
view.  Texas  76601.  (214)  763-6707. 


Circulation 

PROMOTION-MINDED,  proven  rec¬ 
onI:  desires  to  relocate  Midwest.  Call 
(218)  366-2769,  or  write:  Rte.  1,  Gary, 
Minn.,  66.646. 

^ — Sick  of  high  mail  rates?  Save 
many  thousands  by  converting  to  car¬ 
rier  delivery.  Over  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  weekly.  Box  71,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

award-winning  CIRCULATOR.  39. 
16  years’  experience  metro,  small  daily, 
weekly.  Agricultural  degree.  Call  (303) 
•92-6.305  or  write:  614  CJrestridge  Ave., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 80906. 


Classified  Advertising 

pf.  20  years’  managerial  experience: 
Jighly  qualified  all  phases  clnssifie<l. 
Rnest  references.  Box  69,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWSWOMAN  —  National  award-win¬ 
ning  reixjrter  and  photographer;  experi¬ 
enced  all  desks,  layout  and  makeup ; 
strong  on  features.  Box  2127,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

WOMEN  S  EDITOR  —  Will  give  you 
pages  that  sparkle  with  lively  features 
(local,  of  course)  and  good  make-up. 
Minimum  of  club  news.  Box  17,  Editor 
b  Publisher. 

’’OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH’’— Experi¬ 
enced  Washington  writer,  38,  MS-J, 
seeks  new  Washington  job  in  January. 
Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ex-managing  EDITOR  of  small 
daily — now  in  PR — seeks  top  news  spot 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Will  run 
news  side,  write  editorials,  take  part 
community  affairs.  Small-town  native, 
A.B.,  SDX,  family.  Box  76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER,  well-qualified  and 
fully  exi>erienced,  including  photo¬ 
graphy.  desires  return  to  newspaper 
work.  (Currently  editor  West  Coast 
magazine).  Age  36.  married;  will  re¬ 
locate  outside  California.  Write  Box  66, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER,  31.  med¬ 
ical  school  background,  heavy  publica¬ 
tions  experience,  distinguished  refer¬ 
ences,  versatile.  Seek  communications 
job  in  drug  or  other  company,  founda¬ 
tion,  university,  or  publishing.  Box  37, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  Young 
general  assignment  and  education  beat 
reporter,  with  more  than  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  MS  in  journalism.  East  or 
West  Coast.  Box  73,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GIVE  YOU  TIGHT  COPY  EDITING, 
headlines  with  Lord’s  Prayer  on  head 
of  pin.  Prefer  over  60,000  circulation 
— Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  72,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experience*!  all  desks,  beats.  Rim  slot. 
Mature.  ’  Toi>  writer,  photographer. 
Prize  make-up.  Box  11,  Imperial,  Calif. 
Ph:  (AC  714)  362-4286 

STAMP  COLUMNIST,  international 
award-winner,  seeks  additional  outlets. 
Col.  I.eonHrd  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Box  4993, 
Clearwater,  Fla. — 33618. 


ATTENTION 

PENNSYLVANIA  SPORTS  EDITORS 
(and  other  states,  too) — Thoroughbre*! 
racing  coverage  requires  experienced 
writer  with  good  connections  through¬ 
out  the  sport,  among  contemporaries. 
Offer  16  years’  exi>erience,  handicap¬ 
ping,  covering  major  races  and  26 
years  as  sports  editor.  References  in¬ 
clude  nation’s  top  sports  editors,  race 
writers.  Will  consider  reasonable  offer 
immediately.  Box  43,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Young  family 
man,  extensive  experience  as  editor — 
seeks  small,  medium  daily.  My  record 
will  prove  worth  to  well-established 
organization.  Now  employed,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Full  control,  salary,  benefits 
key  factors  in  search  for  permanent 
ixwition.  Box  38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  grad,  25.  with  M.A. 
(Journalism)  seeks  position  on  siiorts 
staff.  Thorough  knowle<lge  of  sports. 
Box  47,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  seeks  new 
challenge  as  e<litor  or  managing  e<li- 
tor.  Wide  experience  covers  all  phases 
newsroom  oi>eration.  Strong  on  ideas, 
staff  development.  Box  61,  Rlitor  & 
Publisher. 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR/WRmiR.  self¬ 
starter.  broad  background.  Memlier 
OWAA.  Box  63,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Strong  organ¬ 
izer  and  relentless  pursuer  for  news. 
Prefer  suburlmn  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Detroit  area  or  Southwestern  Michigan. 
Will  consider  leasing  i>ni>er  or  l>uy 
partnership.  Box  31,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  .seeks  position  where 
quality  counts,  enthusiasm  is  en¬ 
couraged  and  thinking  matters.  Degree. 
Exceptional  eilucational  background  nn<l 
six  years’  solid  exi>erience  on  <laily. 
weeklies,  house  organs,  etc.  Have  spe- 
ciallized  knowledge  of  transiiortation, 
the  natural  sciences,  human  values, 
education  and  general  interest.  Work 
must  l)e  in  Washinyrton,  D.  C.  Write 
Box  63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F  ree-Lance 

WASHINGTON — Professional  newsman 
with  Capitol  Hill  experience  will  do 
articles,  reiiorts,  s|>eeches,  newsletters. 
Box  57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR,  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowle*lge  of  news 
photography,  I  am  21.  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 

COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St.,  Cambridge,  Ohio— 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation; 
19  years’  in  newsi>aper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINLST— E-xpert  on  all 
TTS.  Computers,  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery ;  very  good  knowl- 
e<lge  of  electricity  and  electronics:  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
.39,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  oi>eration,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  GotkI  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  406, 
Nampa,  Idaho— 83651. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PKF,SS  &  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Younjr  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  pro 
hack  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100.000  circulation  dally  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 18 
years’  newspaper  sui>ervi8ory  experi¬ 
ence.  Operated  and  maintained  Goes, 
Hoe  and  Scott  presses.  Aggressive,  work 
well  with  management.  Box  2074,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
composing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Combination  floorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TrS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Island  preferred:  consider 
Areas  1  and  2,  Box  1567,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  exiierience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerize*!  ad  mark-up. 

(216)  943-7266 

FOREMAN  —  Large  daily.  Ownpetent 
in  Linofilm.  ad  and  news  machine  make¬ 
up,  ad  work.  Now  foreman  in  Linofilm 
operation.  Married,  family,  early  lO’s, 
union  memlier.  Willing  to  relocate,  any¬ 
where.  Box  6,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


marrieq,  mate,  /.one  open,  union.  d  j  -■ 

Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  M-  rroauction 

itor  ft  Publisher.  - - - - 

'  PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR 
(Web  Offset),  30-year-old  family  man, 
seeks  employment  with  progreasive 
daily.  In-depth  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  Web  Offset  including  pre-press  and 
photo  composition.  B.S.  Rochester  Inst, 
of  Technology  and  graduate  work. 
Working  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
advertising.  Presently  employed  with 
daily.  Box  49,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  production. 
G<x>d  lalior-management  relation  record. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Presently  managing  40-man  composing 
room  plus  9-man  litho  crew.  Practical 
PHOTOGRAPHEIR,  22,  2%  years’  ex-  exiierience  on  press,  stereo,  paste-ups; 
perience,  news  and  university.  Bob  strong  in  composing  room.  Excellent 
Kelly.  845  Kennison  Rd.,  Salina,  Kans.  references.  Box  2009,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub- 
—67401.  (AC  913)  823-3178.  ligher. 

AWARD-WINNING  News  Photo-  — - - - - - 

grapher,  just  returned  2%  years  War  •  Prnmnliim 

Correspondent,  Vietnam,  for  Wire 

PROMOTION  MANAGER-newspaper- 
SEEKS  (tro^g  daily  who  n^s  good  5^  experience*!  all  phases— seeks 

feature  photographer,  Mlf-starter.  De-  ^  jiromote  go*i*i  newspaper  and  build 
sire  Zon.1  2  or  4  but  will  go  an^here  ‘,„i,l.  $12,600.  Box  9.  Editor  ft  Pub- 
if  jobs  interesting.  Equipped  21mm —  n-her 
over  1000mm  and  motorized.  Box  2086, 

Editor  ft  Publisher,  _ » 


Photographers 
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Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Goes 
Urbanite  and  Suburban ;  experienced 
plates,  stripping.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Box  2047,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years — age  4-3.  metrojiolitan  experience 
on  Goss  and  C^Iormatic — seeks  medium- 
size  daily.  A-I  references.  Box  1942, 
Ellitor  ft  Publisher, 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  camera, 
stripiier  exiierienced,  desires  job  as 
foreman  on  small  *iaily  or  weekly 
plant.  Ar*‘a  6.  Box  1697,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks  po¬ 
sition  of  responsibility.  12  years’  exiieri¬ 
ence  on  Goss  Unitube.  Duplex  Tubular 
Presses.  Zone  B  preferre*!.  Write  Box 
14.36,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— (k>si  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3.  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  seeks  house 
organ.  Zones  6.  8,  9.  J-*legree:  4  years’ 
news  experience:  30;  veteran.  Box  69, 
(Jlitor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR-PR  advertising/in¬ 
dustrial  me*lical  'chemical:  8  years’  ex¬ 
iierience  :  fluent  French.  Spanish.  Box 
41,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSHOirND.  32,  hoiisebroken  7 
years’  on  top-10  newspa|iers.  seeks  new 
home  in  public  relations ;  inspire*!  ed¬ 
itor 'writer.  Box  68.  E*litor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  EXECUTIVE, 
early  60’s.  seeks  position  with  respected 
organization  in  small  or  me*lium-sizcd 
city.  E'ree  enterprise  oriented.  Practice* 
soun*l.  dignifie*!  PR.  No  gimmicks. 
Character,  ability,  reconl  of  achieve¬ 
ment  will  stanil  ch-se  scrutiny.  Ex¬ 
change  references.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  42,  Ealitor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  PR  position: 
21^  years’  as  Army  writer  and  news- 
paiier  e*litnr;  broadcasting  and  munie- 
ipal  government  experience:  B.S.,  In¬ 
dustrial  relations ;  25,  married,  military 
completed.  Box  67,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk 

By  RoWrt  U.  Brown 

Slippage 

According  to  Columnist  Clay¬ 
ton  Fritchey,  “slippage”  is  that 
“insidious,  frustrating,  gap  be¬ 
tween  an  order  given  and  an 
order  carried  out”  that  has 
plagued  all  Presidents  in  the 
past  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

According  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  of  the  Univ'er- 
sity  of  Missouri,  “slippage”  is 
not  confined  to  Executive  Orders 
and  applies  equally  to  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  and  legislation 
ol)eyed. 

The  Public  Records  Law — the 
so-called  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act — was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  5,  1966,  signed  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  4, 
1966,  and  l)ecame  effective  a  year 
later  on  July  4,  1967.  According 
to  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  that  time, 
“prior  to  July  4,  1967,  ever>’ 
agency  should  issue  rules  in 
which  it  describes,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  which  of  its  records  are 
within  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  where  they  may  be  in¬ 
spected,  the  procedures  to  l)e 
followed,”  opportunities  for  ap¬ 
peal,  fees  charged,  etc.  The  Act 
specifically  states  each  agency 
shall  publish  this  information  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  the 
guidance  of  the  public. 

A  list  of  165  agencies  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  which  is  only  a 
partial  list  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  in  Washington,  shows  that 
26  of  them,  or  15%,  have  ignored 
the  Act  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  instruction. 

.Among  the  26  are:  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation,  Ameri¬ 
can  Battle  Monuments  Commis¬ 
sion  (what’s  so  secret  al)out 
that?).  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  FBI  (does  the  Attorney 
General  know  about  this?).  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  National  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Appeal  Board,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  UN,  and  lastly  the  White 
House  itself. 

This  information,  among  other 
things,  is  contained  in  a  Federal 
Records  Law  Kit  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Center.  Preparation  and 
production  of  the  kit  and  pub¬ 
licity  pieces  which  the  center 
will  mail  out  during  the  year 
have  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  according  to  Paul  Fisher, 
director  of  the  Center. 


at  Thirty 


Included  in  the  kit  along  with 
the  partial  list  of  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ence  sources  on  where  to  look  up 
the  published  regulations  of  each 
agency,  a  description  of  what  the 
law  says  and  how  to  use  it,  a 
copy  of  the  law  (suitable  for 
framing)  and  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  memorandum  to  the 
executive  department  agencies. 

It  is  a  handy  weapon  and  tool 
for  every  newspaper  library  and 
for  every  editor  or  correspondent 
who  has  to  square  off  with  a 
recalcitrant  government  agency 
that  wants  to  remain  mute  in  the 
face  of  a  request  for  public  in¬ 
formation.  If  you  don’t  get  one, 
send  your  request  to  Box  858 
Columbia,  Missouri.  It  isn’t 
necessary,  but  it  would  l)e  help¬ 
ful  if  you  enclosed  a  contribution 
at  the  same  time  to  support  this 
valuable  project. 

*  * 

Gerald  B.  McDonald  of  Mulli¬ 
gan  &  McDonald,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentatives,  submits  a  couple 
of  “it  shouldn’t  happen  here  but 
it  did”  ads  from  New  York  new’S- 
papers  with  the  comment  that 
“economics-driven  slovenliness  is 
Woming  almost  a  hallmark  of 
our  industry.” 

Two  days  after  Christmas  on 
Dec.  27  Aml)assador  Scotch  ran 
a  400-line  ad  in  the  .Vete  York 
Xewit  with  the  headline:  “Here 
comes  the  good  will  .Ambassador 
just  in  time  for  Christmas.” 
Copy  urges  you  to  “give  and  get 
great  big  Christmas  cheers  with 
our  8  year  old.” 

.A  200-line  ad  on  the  same  day 
for  F.  R.  Tripler  &  Co.,  men’s 
shop,  in  the  Xew  York  Timen 
features  a  sport  jacket  and  says 
“make  these  tweeds  a  must  for 
your  Fall  Wardrobe.”  Elsewhere 
in  the  ad  it  urges  “write  for  our 
Christmas  catalogue.” 

There  must  be  lots  of  other 
examples  of  this — but  we  all 
know  what  probably  happened. 
The  account  or  its  agency  said 
to  rerun  the  ad  from  such-and- 
such  a  day  because  there  wasn’t 
any  production  money  left  for  a 
new  one.  Or  maybe  it  was  just 
the  holiday  time  and  no  one 
could  lie  liothered  to  produce  a 
new  ad — why  not  run  the  old 
one?  It’s  a  wonder  someone 
didn’t  look  at  them  and  ask  that 
the  useless  lines  be  routed  out. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  doesn’t  do 
the  newspapers  any  good  to 
carry  copy  like  this.  The  fault 
will  lie  with  the  newspaper,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  reader,  for  run¬ 
ning  a  Christmas  ad  two  days 


after  the  event. 

.And  what  about  the  news¬ 
papers’  production  departments? 
Or  the  men  on  the  accounts? 
Shouldn’t  they  spot  and  question 
such  boners  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  advertisers?  We 
think  so.  They  w'ouldn’t  let  an 
Easter  egg  ad  appear  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  would  they? 

*  *  * 

When  we  poked  fun  at  the 
Bowl  games  on  Nov.  30  and  said 
there  were  somewhere  around 
14  of  them,  not  including  the 
pro  games,  we  were  guilty  of  the 
under-statement  of  the  year. 

Melvin  Durslag  picked  up  our 
theme  in  the  Dec.  21  issue  of  TV 
Guide  under  the  headline: 
“Would  you  believe  that  some 
bowls  aren’t  televised?”  Our 
answer  would  have  been  “no,” 
judging  from  the  number  on  the 
air  on  any  given  Saturday  or 
Sunday. 

We  had  written  that  any 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  can  pro¬ 
mote  a  Bowl  game  if  it  has  the 
support  of  the  local  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Durslag  says  that  “at 
the  last  count,  51  Bowl  games 
existed.”  He  didn’t  list  them  all, 
but  add  these  to  the  ones  we 
named:  Lil)erty  Bowl,  Astro- 
Bluel)onnet  Bowl,  Sun  Bowl, 
Mineral  Water  Bowl,  Potato 
Bowl,  Rubl)er  Bowl,  Cigar  Bowl, 
Peach  Bowl,  Hula  Bowl,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 


over  a  five-year  period. 

.Atkins  said  he  doubted  if  “Mr. 
Nixon  wants  to  be  shadowed.” 
There  would  be  photographs 
made  “when  President  Nixon 
wants  them  or  when  an  official 
or  member  of  the  family  wants 
them — but  not  of  every  breath 
they  take.” 

Atkins,  50,  started  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

• 

Speaker  says  House 
photo  rules  broken 

Washington 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
charged  some  of  the  news  media 
with  “flagrant  violation”  of  the 
restrictions  on  taking  pictures 
during  the  organization  of  the 
House  on  January  3. 

The  Speaker  said  “some  mem- 
liers  of  the  news  media  who 
were  granted  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  opening  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  their  cameras 
into  the  galleries”  ignored  the 
rules  that  prohibit  taking  any 
pictures  except  during  the 
perio<l  when  klieglights  are 
turned  on. 

The  Speaker  said  this  was  a 
“complete  violation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  upon  which  they  were 
admitted”  and  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  news  media  galleries. 


Atkins  foresees 


big  change  in  Xkey  own 

Nixon  camera  job  ,1  .  1 

'  their  homes 


Washington 

Ollie  Atkins,  former  president 
of  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  who  has 
taken  pictures  for  the  Saturday 
Eveninfj  Poxt  for  26  years,  is 
scheduled  to  l)ecome  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon’s  personal 
photographer.  Atkins  has  been 
on  leave  from  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  since  September.  He 
photographed  the  Nixon  cam¬ 
paign. 

Atkins  said  he  expected  Nixon 
to  order  “a  major  cutback”  in 
personal  camera  coverage.  His 
operation,  he  said,  will  not  be 
anything  like  that  of  Yoichi 
Okamoto,  who  headed  the  White 
House  photographic  operation 
under  President  Johnson. 

Okamoto  virtually  shadowed 
President  Johnson  everywhere 
he  went  and  accumulated  shots 
of  the  President  in  action  that 
may  l)ecome  historically  price¬ 
less.  Okamoto’s  operation,  which 
included  two  photographers,  a 
researcher  and  some  20  labora¬ 
tory  technicians  is  reported  to 
have  cost  almost  $1.5  million  j 
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Do  you  want  to  reach 
homeowners  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.?  Fifty  percent  of 
them  read  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  And  with  The 
Star,  you  reach  homeown¬ 
ers  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
thousand!  To  firm  up  your 
invitation,  phone  Star  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager 
joseph  Marsh. 

202  -  Lincoln  3-5000. 

The 

Washington 
Star 
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